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Satyra quidem tota noſtra eſt: in qua primus inſignem laudem 
adeptus eſt Lucilius; qui quoſdam ita deditos ſibi adhuc 
habet amatores, ut eum, non ejuſdem modo operis autori- 
bus, ſed omnibus poetis, præferre non dubitent. 
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THE REVEREND | 
D* Y O U N G, 


a 


Of WaIwWwVN in HERTTORDSHRRER. 


DEAR SIR, 
ERMIT me to break into your 
retirement, the reſidence of vir- 
tue and literature, and to trouble 
you with a few reflections on the 
merits and real character of an ad- 
mired author, and on other colla- 
teral ſubjects of criticiſm, that will 
naturally ariſe in the courſe of ſuch 
an enquiry. No love of ſingularity, 
no affectation of paradoxical opi- 
nions, gave riſe to the following 
Vor. I. & work. 
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work. I revere the memory of Pops, 
I reſpect and honour his abilities; but 
I do not think him at the head of his 
profeſſion. In other words, in that 
ſpecies of poetry wherein Pork ex- 
celled, he is ſuperior to all mankind : 
and I only ſay, that this ſpecies of 
poetry 1s not the moſt excellent one 
of the art. 


W do not, it ſhould ſeem, ſuffici- 
ently attend to the difference there is, 
betwixt a Man os Wir, a MAN or 
SgzNsE, and a Trxus Por. Donne 
and Swift were undoubtedly men of 
wit, and men of ſenſe: but what 
traces have they left of PURE POETRY? - 
It is remarkable, that Dryden ſays 
of Donne; He was the greateſt wit, 
tho' not the greateſt poet of this na- 
tion. 


tion. Fontenelle and La Motte are 
entitled to the former character; but 
what can they urge to gain the latter? 
Which of theſe characters is the moſt 
valuable and uſeful, is entirely out 
of the queſtion : all I plead for, is, 
to have their ſeveral provinces kept 
diſtinct from each other; and to im- 
preſs on the reader, that a clear head, 
and acute underſtanding are not ſuf- 
ficient, alone, to make a PotT; that 
the moſt ſolid obſervations on human 
life, expreſſed with the utmoſt ele- 
gance and brevity, | are Morartit Y, 
and not Por TRY; that the EeisTLiEs 
of Boileau in Ruvyws, are no more 
poctical, than the CnaRACT ERS of La 
Bruyere in Pros; and that it is a 
creative and glowing IMAGINATION, 
acer ſpiritus ac vis, and that 
A 3 alone, 
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alone, that can ſtamp a writer with 
this exalted and very uncommon cha- 
racer, which ſo few poſſeſs, and of 
which ſo few can properly judge. 


Fos one perſon who can adequate- 
ly reliſh, and enjoy a work of imagi- 
nation, twenty are to be found who 
can taſte and judge of, obſervations 
on familiar life, and the manners of 
the age. The ſatires of Arioſto are 
more read than the Orlando Furioſo, 
or even Dante. Are there ſo many 
cordial admirers of Spenſer and Mil- 
ton, as of Hudibras; if we ſtrike out 
of the number of theſe ſuppoſed ad- 
mirers, thoſe who appear ſuch out of 
faſhion, and not of feeling? Swift's 
rhapſody on poetry is far more po- 

your than Akenſide's noble ode to 
Lord 
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Lord Huntingdon. The EpisTLEsS 
on the Characters of men and women, , 
and your ſprightly Satires, my good 
friend, are more frequently peruſed, 
and quoted, than L' Allegro and Il 
Penſeroſo of Milton. Had you writ- 
ten only theſe Satires, you would in- 
deed have gained the title of a man 
of wit, and a man of. ſenſe; but, I 
am confident, would not inſiſt on 
being denominated a PozT, MERELY 
on their account. 


NoN SATIS EST PURIS VERSUM PERSCRIBERE VERBIS. 


IT is amazing this matter ſhould 
ever have been miſtaken, when Ho- 
race has taken particular and repeated 
pains, to ſettle and adjuſt the opi- 
nion in queſtion, He has more than 
once diſclaimed all right and title to 
N | * * 
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the name of Pozr, on the ſcore of 
his ethic and fatiric pieces. 


— NEQUE ENIM CONCLUDERE VERSUM 
DIXERIS ESSE SATIS — 


are lines, often repeated, but whoſe 
meaning is not extended and weighed 
as it ought to be. Nothing can be 
more judicious 1 than the method he 
preſcribes, of trying whether any 
compoſition be efſentially poetical or 
not; which is, to drop entirely the 
meaſures and numbers, and tranſpoſe . 
and invert the order of the words: 
and i in this unadorned manner to pe- 
ruſe the paſſage. If there be really 
in it a true poctical ſpirit, all your 
inverſions and tranſpoſitions will not 
diſguiſe and extinguiſh | it; but i it will 
retain i its luſtre, like a diamond, un- 
fer, and thrown back into the rub- 


biſh 
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biſh of the mine. Let us make a lit- 
tle experiment on the following well- 

known lines; © Yes, you deſpiſe the 
man that is confined to books, who rails 
at human kind from his fludy ; tho 
what he learns, he ſpeaks; and may 
perhaps advance ſome general maxims, 
or may be right by chance. The cox- 
comb bird, ſo grave and jo talkative, 
that cries whore, knave, and Cuckold, 
from his cage, tho' he rightly call 
many a paſſenger, you hold him no phi- 
loſopher. And yet, fuch is the fate of all 


extremes, men may be read too much, 


as well as books. We grow more par- 

tial, for the ſake of the obſerver, to 

obſervations which we ourſelves make; 

leſs fo to written wiſdom, becauſe ano- 

tber g. Maxims are drawn from no- 

tions, and thoſe from gueſs.” What 
| ſhall 
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ſhall we ſay of this paſſage ?—Why, 
that it is moſt excellent ſenſe, but juſt 
as poetical as the Qui fit Mecenas” 
of the author who recommends this 
method of trial. Take ten lines of 
the Iliad, Paradiſe Loſt, or even of 
the Georgics of Virgil, and ſee whe- 
ther by any proceſs of critical chy- 
miſtry, you can lower and reduce 
them to the tameneſs of proſe. Vou 
will find that they will appear like 
Ulyſſes in his diſguiſe of rags, ſtill a 
hero, tho' lodged in the cottage of 
the herdſman Eumæus. 


Tu Sublime and the Pathetic are 
the two chief nerves of all genuine 
poeſy. What is there tranſcendently 
Sublime or Pathetic in PoE? In his 
works there is indeed, nihil inane, 

nihil 


nihil arceſſitum ;—puro tamen fonti 
quam magno flumini proprior;“ as 
the excellent Quintilian remarks of 
Lyſias. And becauſe I am perhaps 
unwilling to ſpeak out in plain Eng- 
liſh, I will adopt the following paſ- 
ſage of Voltaire, which, in my opi- 
nion, as exactly characterizes Pop as 
it does his model Boileau, for whom 
it was originally deſigned. IN cA- 
PABLE PEUT-ETRE DU SUBLIME QUI 
ELEVE L AME, ET DU SENTIMENT 
QUI L ATTENDRIT, MAIS FAIT POUR 
ECLAIRER CEUX A QUI LA NATURE 
ACCORDA L'UN ET L'AUTRE, LABO- 
RIEUX, SEVERE, PRECIS, PUR, HAR- 
MONIEUX, IL DEVINT, ENFIN, LE 
POETE DE LA RAISON.“ 


Our Engliſh poets may, I think, 
be diſpoſed in four different claſſes 


and 
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and degrees. In the firſt claſs, 1 


would place, our only three ſublime 
and pathetic poets; SPENSER, SHAKE- 
SPEARE, MILTON. In the ſecond 
claſs ſhould be ranked, ſuch as pol- 
ſeſſed the true poetical genius, in a 
more moderate degree, but who had 
noble talents for moral, ethical, 
and panegyrical poeſy. At the head 
of theſe are DRYDEN, Prior, Ap- 
 DIsON, CowLey, WaLlltrR, GaARTH, 
FENTON, Gay, DENMHAu, PARNELL, 
In the third claſs may be placed, men 
of wit, of elegant taſte, and lively 
fancy in deſcribing familiar life, tho 
not the higher ſcenes of poetry. 
Here may be numbered, BurLER, 
SwirT, RocutsTER, DonNnt, Dos Ex, 
Orphan. In the fourth claſs, the 
mere verſifiers, however ſmooth and 


melli- 


2 | 
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mellifluous ſome of them may be 
thought, ſhould be diſpoſed. Such 
as Pirr, SanDYs, Fairrax, Brooms, 
BuckxIiNGHAM, LANSDO WN. This enu- 
meration is not intended as a com- 
plete catalogue of writers, and in 
their proper order, but only to mark 

out briefly the different ſpecies of 
our celebrated authors. In which 
of theſe claſſes Poys deſerves to be 
placed, the following work is in- 
tended to determine. 


I am, De as SIR, 


Your affettionate 
1756. 


And faithful ſervant. 
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GENIUS and WRITINGS 


. 


Of the Pas rokals, and the MisSian 


an Eclogue. 


RINCES and Authors are ſeldom 
ſpoken of, during their lives, with juſ- 

tice and impartiality. Admiration and envy, 
their conſtant attendants, like two unſkilful 
artiſts, are apt to overcharge their pieces 
with too great a quantity of light or of 
ſhade; and are diſqualified happily to hit 
upon that middle colour, that mixture of 
Vor. I. B error 
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error and excellence, which alone renders 
every repreſentation of man juſt and natural. 

This perhaps may be one reaſon, among 
others, why we have never yet ſeen a fair 
and candid criticiſm on the character and 
merits of our laſt great poet, Mr. Pors. 
I have therefore thought, that it would be 
no unpleafing amuſement, or uninſtructive 
employment to examine at large, without 
blind panegyric, or petulant invective, the 
writings of this Engliſh Claſſic, in the order 
in which they are arranged in the nine vo- 
lumes of the elegant edition of Dr. War- 
burton. As I ſhall neither cenſure nor com- 
mend, without alleging the reaſon on which 
my opinion is founded, I ſhall be entirely 
unmoved at the imputation of malignity, or 
the clamours of popular prejudice. 


IT is ſomewhat ſtrange, that in the paſ- 
torals of a young poet there ſhould not be 
found a ſingle rural image that is new: but 
this, I am afraid, is the caſe in the PAs ro- 
RALs before us. The ideas of Theocritus, 
Virgil, and Spenſer, are indeed here exhi- 

bited 
3 
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bited in language equally mellifluous and 
pure; but the deſcriptions and ſentiments 
are trite and common. 


Tur the deſign of paſtoral poeſy is, to 
repreſent the undiſturbed felicity of the gol- 
den age, is an-empty notion, which, though 
ſupported by a Rapin and a Fontenelle *, I 
think, all rational critics have agreed to ex- 
tirpate and explode. But I do not remember, 
that even theſe, or any critics have remarked 
the circumſtance that gave origin to the opi- 
nion, that any golden age was intended. 
Theocritus, the father and the model of this 
enchanting ſpecies of compoſition, lived and 
wrote in Sicily. The climate of Sicily was 
delicious, and the face of the country vari- 
ous, and beautiful: it's vallies and it's pre- 


In the diſſertation annexed to his Paſtorals ; in which 
he made his firſt attempt to depreciate the ancients. Among 
his papers, after his death, was found a difcourſe on the 
Greek Tragedians; which Trublet, his relation, gave to 
Diderot, that he might inſert it in the Zncyclopedie ; which 
however Diderot refuſed to do, becauſe he ſaid he could not 


poſſibly inſert in that work, a treatiſe that tended to prove, 
that E/chylus was a madman. 


B 2 cipices, 
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cipices, it's grottos and caſcades were 
 SWEETLY INTERCHANGED, and it's flowers 
and fruits were laviſh and luſcious. The 
poet deſcribed what he ſaw and felt: and 
had no need to have recourſe to thoſe arti- 
ficial aſſemblages of pleaſing objects, which 
are not to be found in nature. The figs 
and the honey, which he aſſigns “ as a re- 
ward to a victorious ſhepherd, were in 
themſelves exquiſite, and are therefore aſ- 
ſigned with great propriety : and the beau- 
ties of that luxurious landſcape ſo richly 
and circumſtantially delineated in the cloſe 
of the ſeventh idyllium, where all things 
{melt of ſummer and ſmelt of autumn, 


IIa) voy Sepecs parc wir, wide I cnwpns +, 


were preſent and real. Succeeding writers 
ſuppoſing theſe beauties too great and abun- 
dant to be real, referred them to the ficti- 
tious and imaginary ſcenes of a golden age. 


A MIXTURE of Britiſh and Grecian ideas 
may juſtly be deemed a blemiſh in the PAs- 


Idyll. i. ver. 146. + Ver. 133. 
| TORALS 
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TORALS of PoPt: and propriety is certainly 
violated, when he couples Pactolus with 
Thames, and Windſor with Hybla. Com- 
plaints of immoderate heat, and wiſhes to 
| be conveyed to cooling caverns, when uttered 
by the inhabitants of Greece, have a deco- 
rum and conſiſtency, which they totally loſe 
in the character of a Britiſh ſhepherd : and 
Theocritus, during the ardors of Sirius, muſt 
have heard the murmurings of a brook, and 
the whiſpers of a pine *, with more home- 
felt pleaſure, than PoE + could poſſibly ex- 
perience upon the ſame occaſion. We can 
never completely reliſh, or adequately un- 
derſtand any author, eſpecially any Ancient, 
except we conſtantly keep in our eye his 
climate, his country, and his age. Port 
himſelf informs us, in a note, that he judi- 
ciouſly omitted the following verſe, 


And liſt'ning wolves grow milder as they hear f, 


on account of the abſurdity, which Spenſer 
overlooked, of introducing wolves into Eng- 


* Idyll. i. ver. 1. + Paſt. iv. ver. 1. t Paſt. ii. 
B 3 land. 
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land. But on this principle, which is cer- 
tainly a juſt one, may it not be aſked, why 
he ſhould ſpeak, the ſcene lying in Windſor- 
Foreſt, of the sUuLTRY SIRIUS F, of the 
GRATEFUL CLUSTERS of grapes , of a pipe + 
of reeds I, the antique fiſtula, of thanking 
Ceres for a plentiful harveſt d, of the ſacri- 
je of lambs ||, with many other inſtances 
that might be adduced to this purpoſe. 
That Poet however was ſenſible of the im- 
portance of adapting images to the ſcene of 
action, is obvious from the following ex- 
ample of his judgment; for in tranſlating, 


Audiit EuxOrAs, juſſitque ediſcere LauRos, 


he has dexterouſly dropt the laurels appro- 
priated to Eurotas, as he is ſpeaking of the 
river Thames, and has rendered it, 


Thames heard the numbers, as he flow'd along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving ſong FF. 


In the paſſages which Pos has imitated 
from Theocritus, and from his Latin tranſ- 


* Paſt. 11, ver, 21, + Paſt. iii. ver. 24. 7 Paſt. ii. ver. 41. 
$ Ibid, ver. 65. [| Paſt. iv. ver. 81. 5 Ibid, ver. 14. 


lator 
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lator Virgil, he has merited but little ap- 
plauſe. It may not be unentertaining to 
ſee how coldly and unpoetically PoE has 
copied the ſubſequent appeal to the nymphs 
on the death of Daphnis, in compariſon of 
Milton on LyCID AS, one of his juvenile, 
but one of his moſt exquiſite pieces. 


IIa Tor” dp 10 61.4 Adqvis Tax wa word, Noe 
H xd Tiyveio xanga T5humtts 1 nate IId; 

Ov 'yap Sn moJapor peſay pooy £1ry8] Arat, 

Oud" Ailves c, dd AxAU¹ Cr itpoy uSwp*, 


Where ſtray ye, Muſes, in what lawn or grove, 
While your Alexis pines in hopeleſs love? 
In thoſe fair fields where ſacred Iſis glides, 
Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides +, 


Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorſeleſs deep 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the ſteep 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids lie; 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high, | 
Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wizard ſtream . 


THE mention of places remarkably ro- 
mantic, the ſuppoſed habitation of Druids, 


* TyHEOCRITUVS, Idyll. i. 66. + Pore, Paſt. ii. 24. tMiLTon. 
B 4 | bardg, 
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bards, and wizards, is far more pleaſing ta 
the imagination, than the obvious intro- 
duction of Cam and Iſis, as ſeats of the 
Muſes, | 


A SHEPHERD in Theocritus wiſhes with 
much tenderneſs and elegance, both which 
mult ſuffer in a literal tranſlation, * Would 
I could become a murmuring bee, fly into 
your grotto, and be permitted to creep a- 
mong the leaves of ivy and fern that com- 
poſe the chaplet which adorns your head“. 
Port has thus altered this image, 


Oh! were I made by ſome transforming pow'r, 
The captive bird that ſings within thy bow'r! 

Then might my voice thy liſt' ning ears employ ;. 
And I, thoſe kiſſes he receives, enjoy t. 


On three accounts the former image is pre- 
ferable to the latter : for the paſtoral wild- 
neſs, the delicacy, and the uncommonneſs 
of the thought. I cannot forbear adding, 


— — — — A0: Yywopay 
A BouCeuon MEAIGOO, * &s 750% a1 totes 
Toy x19908 Heaton, ul Tar Af & Tu muxandy. 


" Joy, iii. 12. 
T Paſt. i ii. 45. 
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that the riddle of the Royal Oak, in the firſt 
Paſtoral, invented in imitation of the Vir- 


gilian enigmas in the third eclogue, favours 
of pun, and youre conceit. 


| say, Daphnis, ſay i in what glad ſoil appears 
A wandrous tree, that ſacred monarchs bears ? 


With what propriety could the tree, whoſe 
ſhade protected the king, be ſaid to be pro- 
lific of princes ? 


Tur Por has not equalled Theo- 
critus, will indeed appear leſs ſurpriſing, 
if we reflect, that no original writer ever 
remained ſo unrivalled by ſucceeding co- 
pyiſts, as this Sicilian maſter. 


Ir it ſhould be objected, that the barren- 
neſs of invention imputed to PoE from a 
view of his PasToRaLs, is equally impu- 
table to the Bucolics of Virgil, it may be 
anſwered, that whatever may be determined 
of the reſt, yet the firſt and laſt Eclogues of 
Virgil are indiſputable proofs of true ge- 
nius, and power of fancy. The influence 

e of 
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of war on the tranquility of rural life, ren- 
dered the ſubject of the firſt new, and in- 
tereſting : its compoſition is truly dra» 
matic ; and the characters of its two ſhep- 
herds are well ſupported, and happily con- 
traſted: and the laſt has expreſſively 
painted the changeful reſolutions, the wild 
withes, the paſſionate and abrupt excla- 
mations, of a diſappointed and deſpairing 
lover. 


 Uron the whole, the principal merit of 
the PasToRALs of Por conſiſts, in their 
correct and mulical verſification; muſical, 
to a degree of which rhyme could hardly be 
thought capable: and in giving the firſt 
ſpecimen of that harmony in Engliſh verſe, 
which is now become indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary; and which has fo forcibly and univer- 
ſally influenced the public ear, as to have 
rendered every moderate rhymer melodious. 
Pop lengthened the abruptneſs of Waller, 
and at the ſame time contracted the exu- 
berance of Dryden. 

I RE- 
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I REMEMBER to have been informed, by 
an intimate friend of PoE, that he had 
once laid a deſign of writing AMERICAN 
EcLoGuts. The ſubje& would have been 
fruitful of the moſt poetical imagery ; and, 
if properly executed, would have reſcued 
the author from the accuſation here urged, 
of having written Eclogues without in- 
vention. 


Our author, who had received an early 
tincture of religion, a reverence for which 
he preſerved to the laſt, was with juſtice 
convinced, that the Scriptures of God con- 
tained not only the pureſt precepts of mo- 
rality, but the moſt elevated and ſublime 
{ſtrokes of genuine poeſy; ſtrokes, as much 
ſuperior to any thing Heatheniſm can pro- 
duce, as is Jehovah to Jupiter. This is 
the caſe more particularly in the exalted 
| prophecy of Iſaiah, which Pop has ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully verfified in an Eclogue, that in- 
conteſtably ſurpaſſes the Pollio of Virgil: 
although perhaps the dignity, the energy, 
and the ſimplicity of the original are in a 

few 
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few paſſages weakened and diminiſhed by 
florid epithets, and uſeleſs circumlocu- 
tions. | | 


See nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring *,— 


are lines, which have too much prettineſs, 
and too modern an air. The judicious ad- 
dition of circumſtances and adjunQts is what 
renders poeſy a more lively imitation of 
nature than proſe. PoPE has been happy 
in introducing the following circumſtance : 
the prophet ſays, The parched ground 
ſhall become a pool; Our author expreſſes 
this idea by aging, that the ſhepherd, 


Hall START amid the thirſty wild to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear +. 


A ſtriking example of a ſimilar beauty may 
be added from Thomſon. Meliſander, in 
the Tragedy of AGAMEMNaN, after telling 
us he was conveyed in a veſſel, at mid- 
night, to the wildeſt of the Cyclades, adds, 


Mess. v. 23. 1 v. 70. 
when 
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when the pitileſs mariners had left him in 
that dreadful ſolitude, | 


— —— -- — [ never heard 
A found ſo diſmal as their parting oars ! 


On the other hand, the prophet has been 
ſometimes particular, when Port has been 
only general. Lift up thine eyes round 
about, and ſee; all they gather themſelves 
together, they come to. thee :>— The 
multitude of CAMELs ſhall cover thee ; 
the DRoMEDARIES of Midian and Ephah : 
all they from Sheba ſhall come: they 
ſhall bring gold and incenſe, and they 
ſhall ſhew forth the praiſes of the Lord. 
All the  FLocks of Kedar ſhall be ga- 
thered together unto thee; the Rams of 
Nebaioth ſhall miniſter unto thee *.“ In 
imitating this paſſage, Pop has omitted 
the different beaſts that in ſo pictureſque a 
manner characterize the different countries 
which were to be gathered together on this 
important event, and lays only in undiſtin- 
guiſhing terms, 


* Iſaiah, c. IX. v. * . 
See, 
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See, barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend 

See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabzan ſprings +. 


As proſperity and happineſs are deſcribed 
in this Eclogue by a combination of the 
moſt pleaſing and agreeable objects, ſo mi- 
ſery and deſtruction are as forcibly deli- 
neated in the ſame Iſaiah, by the circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs and deſolation, that were 
to attend the fall of that magnificent city, 
Babylon: and the latter is perhaps a more 
proper and intereſting ſubject for poetry 
than the former; as ſuch kinds of objects 
make the deepeſt impreſſion on the mind: 
terror being a ſtronger ſenſation than joy. 
Accordingly, a noble ode on the deſtruction 
of Babylon, taken from the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Iſaiah, has been written by Dr. Lowth; 
whoſe Latin prelections on the inimitable 
poeſy of the Hebrews, abounding in re- 
marks entirely new, delivered in the pureſt 
and moſt expreſſive language, are the richeſt 
augmentation literature has lately received; 


+ Ver. 91. 
and 
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and from which the following paſſage, gra- 
dually unfolding the ſingular beauties of 
this prophecy, is here cloſely, though 


faintly tranſlated, and inſerted as a pattern 
of juſt criticiſm. 


Tu prophet having predicted the deli- 
verance of the Jews, and their return into 
their own country from their rigorous Ba- 
byloniſh captivity, inſtantly introduces them 
ſinging a triumphal ſong on the fall of the 
king of Babylon ; a ſong abounding in the 
moſt ſplendid images, and carried on by 
perpetual, and thoſe very beautiful, perſo- 
nifications. The ſong begins with a ſudden 
exclamation of the Jews, expreſſing their 
Joy and wonder at the unexpected change 
of their condition, and death of the ty- 
rant. Earth with her inhabitants triumphs; 
the firs and cedars of Libanus, under which 
images the allegoric ſtyle frequently ſha- 
dows the kings and princes of the Gen- 
tiles, rejoice, and inſult with reproaches 
the broken power of their moſt implacabl 
foe. 


She 
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She is at reſt, the whole earth is quiet : they break 
forth into finging; 
Even the firs rejoice at thee, the cedars of Libanus : 
Since thou art laid low; no feller is come up againſt us. 


There follows a moſt daring proſopopeia of 
ORrcus, or the infernal regions: he rouzes 
his inhabitants, the manes of princes, and 
the ſhades of departed kings: immediately 
all of them ariſe from their thrones, and 
walk forward to meet the king of Babylon ; 
they inſult and deride him, and gather con« 
ſolation from his calamity. 


Art thou alſo made weak as we? art thoit made like 
unto us ? 


Is thy pride daſhed down to hw, the noiſe of thy 
harps ? 

The worm is ſtrewn under thee, the eatth-worm is 
thy — [ 


The Jews are again repreſented rl 
they moſt ſtrongly exaggerate his remark- 
able fall, by an exclamation formed i in the 
mannet of funeral lamentations 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lnieifer, « ſon of 
the morning | 


Thou art daſhed down to the earth, thou that didſt 
cruſh the nations | 
They 
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They next repreſent the king himſelf ſpeak- 
ing, and madly boaſting of his unbounded 
power, whence the prodigiouſneſs of his 
ruin is wonderfully aggravated. Nor is this 
enough; a new character is immediately 
formed : Thoſe are introduced who found 
the body of the king of Babylon caſt ont : 
they ſurvey it cloſely and attentively, and at 
laſt hardly know it. 


Is this the man who made earth tremble, who ſhook 
the kingdoms ? | 
Who made the world a ſolitude, and deſtroyed it's 
"cities ? | 


They reproach him with the loſs of the 
common rite of ſepulture, which was de- 
ſervedly denied to him for his cruelty and 
oppreſſion, and curſe his name, his race, 
and poſterity. The ſcene is cloſed by a 
moſt awful ſpeech of God himſelf, me- 
nacing a perpetual extirpation to the king 
of Babylon, to his deſcendants, and to his 
city; and confirming the immutability of 
his councils by the ratification of a folemn 
oath. | 
You. I. C _ Wuar 
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WHAT images, how various, how thick- 
ſown, how ſublime, exalted with what ener- 
gy, what expreſſions, figures, and ſentiments, 
are here accumulated together! We hear 
the Jews, the cedars of Libanus, the ſhades 
of the departed kings, the kings of Ba- 
bylon, thoſe who find his body, and laſtly 
Jehovah himſelf, all ſpeaking in order ; 
and behold them acting their ſeveral parts, 
as it were in a drama. One continued 
action is carried on; or rather a various 
and manifold ſeries of different actions is 
connected ;—an excellence, more peculiarly 
appropriated to the ſublimer ode, and con- 
ſummately diſplayed in this poem of Iſaiah, 
which is the moſt perfect and unexampled 
model, among all the monuments of anti- 
quity. The perſonifications are frequent, 
but not confuſed; are bold, but not af- 
fected : a free, loſty, and truly divine ſpirit 
predominates through the whole. Nor 1s 
any thing wanting to crown and complete 
the ſublimity of this ode with abſolute 
beauty ; nor can the Greek or Roman poeſy 

produce 


Pn 
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produce any thing that is ſimilar, or ſecond, 
to this ode X.“ 


IT cannot be thought ſtrange, thet he 
who could ſo judiciouſly explain, could as 
poetically expreſs, the ideas of Iſaiah : the 
latter he has performed in many inſtances ; 
but in none more ſtrikingly than in the fol- 
lowing, which magnificently repreſents the 

- Meſſiah treading the wine-preſs in his an- 
ger, and which an impartial judge, not 
blinded by the charms of antiquity, wall 
think equal to many deſcriptions in Virgil, 

in point of elegance and energy: 


lle patris vires indutus et iram 

Dira rubens graditur, per ſtragem et fracta potentum 
Agmina, prona ſolo; proftratiſque hoſtibus ultor 
Inſultat; ceu præla novo ſpumantia muſto 
Exercens, ſalit attritas calcator in uvas, 
Congeſtamque ſtruem ſubigit: cæde atra recenti 
Crura madent, rorantque inſperſz ſanguine veſtes +. 


Prælect. xiii, pag. 121. + Prælect. vii. pag. 62. 


2 SET. 
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- 


SECT. 1 


Of WinpDsor-ForesrT, ond 
Lyzic Pieces. 


ESCRIPTIVE Poetry was by no 
| means the ſhining talent of Pops. 
This aſſertion may be manifeſted by the 
few images introduced in the poem before 
us, Which are not equally applicable to any 
place whatſoever. Rural beauty in general, 
and not the peculiar beauties of the Foreſt 
of Windſor, are here deſcribed. Nor are 
the ſports of ſetting, ſhooting, and fiſhing, 
included between the ninety-third and one 
hundred and forty-ſixth verſes, to which 
the reader 1s referred, at all more appro- 
priated. The ſtag-chaſe, that immediately 
follows, although ſome of the lines are in- 
comparably good *, is not ſo full, ſo ani- 
mated, and ſo circumſtantiated, as that of 
Somerville. 


* See particularly, ver. 151, T 
HE 


5 
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Trx digreſſion that deſcribes the demo- 
lition of the thirty villages by William 
the Conqueror, is well imagined; parti- 
cularly, 


Round broken columns claſping ivy twin'd, 
O'er heaps of ruin ſtalk'd the ſtately hind 
The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, 
And ſavage howlings fill the ſacred quires *. 


Though I cannot forbear thinking, that the 
following picture of the ruins of Godſtow- 
Nunnery, drawn, it ſhould ſeem, on the 
ſpot, and worthy the hand of Paul Brill, is 
by no means excelled by the foregoing. 


Qua nudo Roſamonda humilis ſub culmine tecti 
Marginis obſcuri ſervat inane decus, 
Rara intermiſſæ circum veſtigia molis, 
Et ſola in vacuo tramite porta labat: 
Sacræ olim ſedes riguæ convallis in umbra, 
Et veteri pavidum religione nemus. 
Pallentes nocturna ciens campana ſorores 
Hinc matutinum ſæpe monebat avem; 
Hinc procul in media tardæ caliginis hora 
Prodidit arcanas arcta feneſtra faces: 
Nunc muſcoſa extant ſparſim de ceſpite ſaxa, 
| Nunc muro avellunt germen agreſte boves +. 


Ver. 69. + Carmina Quadrageſ. Oxon. 1748. pag. 3. 
C 3 Vo- 
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VoLTAIRE, in the firſt volume of his en- 

tertaining and lively Eflay on General Hiſ- 
- tory, is inclined to diſpute the truth of this 
devaſtation imputed to William the Con- 
queror, but for a reaſon not very ſolid and 
concluſive. His objection confiſts in the 
improbability that any man in his ſenſes 
ſhould think of depopulating a circuit of 
fifteen leagues, and of ſowing and planting 
a foreſt therein, when he was now fixty- 
three years old, and could not reaſonably 
hope to live long enough to have the plea- 
ſure of hunting in it, after theſe trees were 
grown up. As if it were neceſſary to have 
only woods to hunt in, or that a foreſt 
ſhould be laid out (as are ſome in France) 
in regular alleys and avenues of trees. All 
our old hiſtorians, Florence of Worceſter, 
William of Malmeſbury, Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, 
Brompton, and Walter Mapes, join in 
charging William, with this wanton act 
of cruelty and oppreſſion. And yet thoſe 
who have moſt accurately examined the 
new Foreſt, can diſcover no mark or foot- 


ſtep 
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ſtep of any other place of habitation, pa- 


riſh, or church, or caſtle, than what at 
preſent remains. There is indeed ſome 
probability that, the character of this prince 
has been miſrepreſented, and his oppreſſions 
magnified. The law of the curfeu- bell, by 
which every inhabitant of England was ob- 
liged to extinguiſh his fire and candles at 
eight in the evening, has been uſually al- 
leged as the inſtitution of a capricious ty- 
rant. But this law, as Voltaire * rightly 
obſerves, was ſo far from being abſurdly 
tyrannical, that it was an ancient cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed among all the monaſteries of the 
north. Their houſes were built of wood, 
and ſo cautious a method to prevent fire, 
was an object worthy a prudent legiſlator. 
A more amiable idea than PoE has here 
exhibited of the Conqueror, is given us of 
the ſame prince, by that diligent enquirer 
into antiquity the Prefident Henault, in a 
paſſage that contains ſome curious particu- 
lars, characteriſtical of the manners of that 
age. This monarch protected Aare at 


9 . de 'Hiſtoire Univerſelle, &c, tom. 1. pag. 280. 
C 4 a time, 
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a time, when books were ſo rare and un- 
common, that a counteſs of Anjou gave for 
a collection of homilies, two hundred ſheep, 
a meaſure of wheat, another of rye, a third 
of millet, and a certain number of the ſkins 
of martens“ But to return. The ſtory 
of + Lodona is prettily Ovidian ; but there 
is ſcarcely a ſingle incident in it, but what 
is borrowed from ſome transformation of 
Ovid. The picture of a virtuous and learn- 
ed man in retirement 4 is highly finiſhed, 
as the poet was here in his proper element, 
recommending integrity and ſcience, He 
has no where diſcovered more poetic en- 
thufiaſm, than where, ſpeaking of the 
poets who lived or died near this ſpot, he 
breaks out, 


I ſeem though conſecrated walks to rove, 
J hear ſoft muſic die along the grove ; 


Novel Abrege Chronologique de Hiſtoire de France. 
tom. i, pag. 126, To this uſeful and entertaining work 
Voltaire has often been deeply indebted, without confeſſing 
his obligation. The laſt edition 4to. of this work was im- 
proved with many important circumſtances, Paris 1752. 
dedicated to the queen of France. 


+ Ver. 171. f Ver. 233. | 
| | Led 
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Lied by the ſound I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 
By godlike poets venerable made “. 


The enumeration of the princes who were 
either born or interred at Windſor is judi- 
ciouſly introduced, Yet I have frequently 
wondered, that he ſhould have omitted the 
opportunity of deſcribing at length it's ve- 
nerable ancient caſtle, and the fruitful and 
extenſive proſpects + which it commands. 
He ſlides with dexterity and addreſs from 
ſpeaking of the miſeries of the civil war to 
the bleſſings of peace T. Orp FATHER 
THAMES is raiſed, and acts, and ſpeaks, 
with becoming dignity. And though the 
trite and obvious inſignia of a river god are 
attributed, yet there is one circumitance in 
his appearance highly pictureſque, 


His ſea- green mantle waving with the wind |. 


* Ver. 205. 


+ The great improvements lately made near Windſor. 
lodge, by the duke of Cumberland, particularly the mag- 
nificent lake and caſcade, highly deſerve to be celebrated by 
ſome future PoE; and would have contributed not a little 
to the beauty of the poem now before us, 


1 Ver, 424. Ver. 48. 
The 
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The relievo upon his urn is alſo finely 
imagined, 


I be figur'd ſtreams in waves of filver roll'd, 
And on their banks Auguſta roſe in gold *. 


He has with exquiſite {kill ſelected only 
thoſe rivers as attendants of Thames, who 
are his ſubjects, his tributaries, or neigh- 
bours. I cannot refiſt the pleaſure of tran- 
ſcribing the paſſage. 


Firſt the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 

The winding Iſis, and the fruitful Tame: 

The Kennet ſwift, for ſilver eels renown'd, 

Ihe Loddon flow, with verdant oſiers crown'd ; 
Cole, whoſe dark ſtreams his flowery iſlands lave, 
And chalky Wey, that-rolls a milky wave : 

The blue tranſparent Vandalis appears; 

The gulphy Lee his ſedgy treſſes rears ; 

The ſullen Mole that hides his diving flood, 
And ſilent Darent ſtain'd with Britiſh blood 4. 


As I before produced a paſſage of Mil- 
ton which I thought ſuperior to a ſimilar 
one of Pope, I ſhall, in order to preſerve 
impartiality, produce another from Milton, 
in which I think him inferior to the laſt 


* Ver. 333. + Ver, 337. 5 
quote 
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quoted paſſage, except perhaps in the third 
line ; firſt remarking that both authors are 
much indebted to Spenſer *, and perhaps 
to Drayton. 


Rivers ariſe ! whether thou be the ſon 

Of utmoſt Tweed, or Ooſe, or gulphy Dun, 
Or Trent, who like ſome earth-born giant ſpreads 
His thirty arms along th' indented meads, 

Or ſullen Mole, that runneth underneath, 

Or Severn ſwift, guilty of maiden's death, 

Or rocky Avon, or of ſedgy Lee, 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow'd Dee, 

Or Humber loud that keeps the Scythian's name, 
Or Medway ſmooth, or royal-towred Thame +. 


Tur poets, both ancient and modern, are 
obliged to the rivers for ſome of their moſt | 
{triking deſcriptions. The Tiber, and the 
Nile of Virgil, the Aufidus of Horace, the 
Sabrina of Milton, and the Scamander of 
Homer, are among their capital figures. 


THe influences and effects of peace, and 
its conſequence, a diffuſive commerce, are 


* Fairy Queen, B. iv. C. 11. 


+ At a vacation exerciſe, &c. Ver. 91. Milton was now 
aged but nineteen, 


EX 


i 
+ 
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expreſſed by ſelecting ſuch circumſtances, as 
are beſt adapted to ſtrike the imagination 
by lively pictures; the ſelection of which 
chiefly conſtitutes true poetry. An hiſ- 


torian or proſe-writer might ſay, ** Then 
ſhall the moſt diſtant nations croud into my 


port: a poet ſets before your eyes ** the 
ſhips of uncouth form,” that ſhall arrive in 
the Thames *; 


And father d people croud my wealthy ſide; 
And naked youths, and painted chiefs admire 
Our ſpeech, our colour, and our ſtrange attire. 


And the benevolence and poetry of the ſuc- 
ceeding wiſh, are worthy admiration, 


Till the freed Indians, in their native groves, 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their ſable loves; 
Peru once more a race of kings behold, 

And other Mexicos be roof*d with gold +. 


The two epithets zatzve and ſable have pe- 
culiar elegance and force; and as Peru was 
particularly famous for its long ſucceſſion 
of Incas, and Mexico for many magnificent 


/ 
Ver. 400. et ſeq. + Ver. 407. 
works 
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works of maſly gold, there is great pro- 
priety in fixing the reſtoration of the gran- 
deur of each to that object, for which each 
was once ſo remarkable. 


Tu groupe of allegorical perſonages 
that ſucceeds the laſt mentioned lines, are 
worthy the pencil of Rubens or Julio Ro- 
mano: it may, perhaps, however be wiſhed 
that the epithets Sarbarous (diſcord), mad 
(ambition), hateful (envy) *, had been par- 
ticular and pictureſque, inſtead of general 
and indiſcriminating ; though it may poſſi- 
bly be urged, that in deſcribing the dread- 
ful inhabitants of the portal of hell, Virgil 
has not always uſed ſuch adjuncts and epi- 
thets as a painter or ſtatuary might work 
after; he ſays only ultrices CUR, morti- 
ferum BELLUM, mala MENTIS GAUDIA ; 
particularly, maleſuada is only applied to 
FamMes, inſtead of a word that might te- 

_ - preſent the meagre and ghaſtly figure in- 
tended, I make no ſcruple of adding, that 
in this famous paſſage, Virgil has exhibited 


Ver. 411, et ſeq. | 
| no 
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no images ſo lively and diſtin, as theſe 
living figures painted by Pops, each of 
them with their proper infignia and at- 
tributes. 


—— Envy her own ſnakes ſhall feel *, 

And PERSECUTION mourn his broken wheel; 
There FACTION roar, REBELLION bite her chain, 
And gaſping FuRIts thirſt for blood in vain. 


A PERSON of no ſmall rank has informed 
me, that Mr. Addiſon was inexpreſſibly 
chagrined at this noble concluſion of 
Winpsor-ForesT, both as a politician 
and as a poet. As a politician, becauſe it 
ſo highly celebrated that treaty of peace 
which he deemed ſo pernicious to the li- 
bertics of Europe; and as a poet, becauſe 
he was deeply conſcious that his own 
CAMPAIGN, that gazette in rhyme, con- 
tained no ſtrokes of ſuch genuine and ſub- 
lime poetry as the concluſion before us. 


IT is one of the greateſt and moſt pleaſing 
arts of deſcriptive poetry, to introduce moral 


* Ver. 417. et ſeq. | p 
en- 
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ſentences and inſtructions in an oblique and 
indirect manner, in places where one natu- 
rally expects only painting and amuſement. 
We have virtue, as Port remarks *, put 
upon us by ſurprize, and are pleaſed to find 
a thing where we ſhould never have looked 
to meet with it. I muſt do a pleaſing 
Engliſh poet the juſtice to obſerve, that it 
is this particular art that is the very diſtin- 
guiſhing excellence of Coorer's-HirL ; 
throughout which, the deſcriptions of 
places, and images raiſed by the poet, are 
ſill tending to ſome hint, or leading into 
ſome reflection, upon moral life, or poli- 
tical inſtitution ; much in the ſame manner 
as the real fight of ſuch ſcenes and proſpects 
is apt to give the mind a compoſed turn, 
and incline it to thoughts and contempla- 
tions that have a relation to the object. 
This is the great charm of the incomparable 
ELEGy written in a Country Church-Yard. 
Having mentioned the ruſtic monuments and 
{imple epitaphs of the ſwains, the amiable 
poet falls into a very natural reflection : 


* Iliad. B. 16. in the notes: Ver. 465. 
For 
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For who, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being e'er reſign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor caft one longing lingring look hehind ? 


Or this art Por has exhibited ſome 
ſpecimens in the poem we are examining, 
but_not ſo many as might be expected from 
a mind ſo ſtrongly inclined to a moral way 
of writing. After ſpeaking of hunting the 
hare, he immediately ſubjoins, much in the 

ſpirit of Denham, 


Beaſts urg'd by us their fellow-beaſts purſue, 
And learn of man each other to undo “. 


Where he is deſcribing the tyrannies for- 
merly exerciſed in this kingdom, 
Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves, 


He inſtantly adds, with an indignation be- 
coming a true lover of liberty, 


For wiſer brutes were backward to be ſlaves +. 


* Ver. 124. But a critic of taſte objected to me the uſe 
of the word ande; and of the word backward in a ſubſe- 
quent line. 


+ Ver. 50. | 
Bur 
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Bur I am afraid our author in the fol- 
lowing paſſage has fallen into a fault ra- 
ther uncommon in his writings, a reflec- 
tion that is very farfetched and forced ; 


Here waving groves a chequer'd ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ; 
As ſome coy nymph her lover's warm addreſs 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repreſs *. 


Bohours would rank this compariſon among 
falſe thoughts and Italian conceits ; ſuch 
particularly as abound in the works of Ma- 
rino. The fallacy conſiſts in giving deſign 
and artifice to the wood, as well as to the 
coquette; and in putting the light of the 
ſun and the warmth of a lover on a level. 


A PATHETIC reflection, properly intro- 
duced into a deſcriptive poem, will have 
greater force and beauty, and more deeply 
intereſt a reader, than a moral one. When 
Porz therefore has deſcribed a pheaſant 
ſhot, he breaks out into a very maſterly ex- 
clamation ; | | 
| Ver. 16. 
Vo I. I. D Ah f. 
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Ah! what avail his gloſſy varying dyes, 

His purple creſt, and ſcarlet-circled eyes, 

The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with gold &. 


THr1s exquiſite picture heightens the diſ- 
treſs, and powerfully excites the commiſe- 
ration of the reader. Under this head, it 
would be unpardonable to omit a capital, 
and, I think, one of the moſt excellent 
examples extant, of the beauty here in- 
tended, in the third Georgie of Virgil +. 
The poet having mournfully deſcribed. a 
ſteer ſtruck with a peſtilence, and falling 
down dead in the middle of his work, art- 
fully reminds us of his former ſervices; 


Quid labor _ bencfabla juvant? Quid vomere terras 
Invertiſſe graves |? — — — 


This circumſtance would have been ſuffi- 
cient, as it raiſed our pity from a motive of 
gratitude ; but with this circumſtance. the 
tender Virgil was not content ; what he 


Ver. 115. + Ver. 525. 
t By the epithet craves Virgil inſinuates, after his 
manner, the difficulty and laboriouſneſs of the work. 


a | adds 


2 
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adds therefore of the natural undeviating 
temperance of the animal, who cannot have 
contracted diſeaſe by exceſs, and who for 
that reaſon deſerved a better fate, is s moving 
beyond compate * 


 —— Atqui non Maſſica Bacchi 

Munera, non illis epulæ nocuere repoſt | 

| Frondibus, et victu paſcuntur ſimplicis herb ; 
Pocula ſunt fontes liquidi, atque exercita curſu 
Flumina, nec ſomnos abrumpit cura ſalubres, 


Or Engliſh poets, perhaps, none have 
excelled the ingeriious Mr. Dyer in this 
oblique inſtruction, into which he fre- 
quently ſteals imperceptibly, in his little 
deſeriptive poem entitled GRoNGAR Hiztr, 
where he diſpoſes every object ſo as it may 
give occaſion for ſome obſervation on human 
life. Denham himſelf is not ſuperiour to 
Mr. Dyer i in this particular. After paint- 


ing a landſchape very extenſive and diver- 
ſified, he adds; 


Thus is nature's veſture wrought, | 
To inſtruc our wandering thought, 
Thus ſhe dreſſes green and gay, 

To diſperſe our cares away 


Ds: Another 
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Another view from his favourite fpot, gives 
him an oportunity for fliding into the fol- 
lowing moralities : 


* How cloſe and ſmall the hedges lie 
What ſtreaks of meadows croſs the eye 
A ſtep methinks may paſs the ſtream, 
So little diſtant dangers ſeem ; 

So we miſtake the Future's face 

Ey'd through Hope's deluding glaſs. 
As yon fummits ſoft and fair, 

Clad in colours of the air, 

Which to thoſe who journey near, 
Barren and brown and rough appear, 
Still we tread the ſame coarſe way, 
The preſent's ſtill a cloudy day. 


Tn unexpected inſertion of ſuch reflec- 


tions, imparts to us the ſame pleaſure that 
we feel, when in wandering through a wil- 
derneſs or grove, we ſuddenly behold in the 
turning of the walk, a ſtatue of ſome VIR- 
TUE or MusE. | 


* In this light alfo his poem on the Ruins of Rome de- 


ferves a peruſal. Dodfley's Miſcell. vol. i. pag, 78. His 
Fleece, which I had the pleaſure of reading in manuſcript 
with Dr. Akenſide, is written in a pure and claſfical taſte, 
and with many happy imitations of Virgil. 


IF 
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IT miay be obferved in general, that De- 

ſcription of the external beauties of nature, 
is uſvally the firſt effort of a young genius, 
before he hath ſtudied manners and paſ- 
frons. Some of Milton's moſt early, as well 
as moſt exquiſite pieces, are his Lycidas, 
L'Allegro, and Il Penſeroſo; if we may ex- 
cept his Ode on the Nativity of Chriſt, 
which is indeed prior in the order of time, 
and in which a penetrating critic might 
have diſcovered the ſeeds of that boundleſs 
imagination, which afterwards was to pro- 
duce the Paradiſe Loſt. This ode, which, 
by the way, is not ſufficiently read nor ad- 
mired, is alſo of the. deſcriptive kind ; but 
the objects of its deſcription are great, and 
ſtriking to the imagination ; the falſe dei- 
ties of the Heathen forſaking their temples 
on the birth of our Saviour 3 divination 
and oracles at an end; which facts, though 
perhaps not hiſtorically true, are , 
beautiful. 


The lonely mountains va, 
And the refounding ſhore, 
D 3 A voice 
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A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament ! 
From haunted ſpring, and dale 
Edg'd with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with ſighing ſent ; 
With flower-enwoven treſſes torn 
Thenymphsintwilight ſhadeof tangled thickets mourn®,] 


The lovers of poetry, and to ſuch only 1 
write, will not be diſpleaſed at my preſent- 
ing them alſo with the following image, 
which is ſo ſtrongly conceived, that me- 
thinks I ſee at this inſtant the demon it 
repreſents ; 


And ſullen Moloch fled 
Hath left in ſhadows dread, 
His burning idol all of blackeſt hue; 
In vain with cimbals ring 
They call the grieſly king, 
In diſmal dance about the furnace blue to 


Attention is irreſiſtibly awakened and en- 
gaged by that air of ſolemnity, and en- 


On the morning « of Chriſt's Nativity. W $ . 
tion, octavo. Vol. ii. pag. 28, 29, of the Miſcellaneous 
Poems. 


+ See alſo verſes written at a Solemn muſic, and on the 
Paſſion, in the ſame volume; and a vacation exerciſe, pag. 9. 
in all which are to be found many ſtrokes of the ſublime. 


thuſiaſm, 
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thuſiaſm, that reigns in the following 
ſtanzas : 


The oracles are dumb *, 
No voice or hideous hum, | 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving 
No nightly trance, or breathed ſpell, 
Inſpires the pale-ey'd prieſt from the prophetic cell. 


Such is the power of true poetry, that one 
is almoſt inclined to believe the ſuperſti- 
tions here alluded to, to be real; and the 


ſucceeding circumſtances make 0 one ſtart and 
look around ; | 


In conſecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 


The lars and lemurs moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns and altars round 


A drear and dying ſound 
Affrights the flamens at their ſervice quaint! 


Methinks we behold the prieſts /interrupted 
in the middle of the ſecret ceremonies they 
were performing, * in their temples dim,” 
gazing with ghaſtly eyes on each other, and 


* Pag. 28. * | a, 
4 D 4 terrified, 
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terrified, and wondering from whence theſe 
atrial yoices ſhould proceed ! I have dwelt 
chiefly on this ode as much leſs celebrated 
than L'Allegro and Il Penſeroſo, which are 
now univerſally known ; but which by a 
ſtrange fatality lay in a fort of obſcurity, the 
private enjoyment of a few curious readers, 
till they were ſet to admirable muſic by Mr. 
Handel. And indeed this volume of Mil- 
ton's miſcellaneous poems has not till very 
lately met with ſuitable regard, Shall I of 
fend any rational admirer of Pops by re- 
marking, that theſe juvenile deſcriptive 
poems of Milton, as well as his latin clegies, 
are of a ſtrain far more exalted than any the 
fotmer author can boaſt? Let me add at the 
ſame time, what juſtice obliges me to add, 
that they are far more incorrect. For in 
the very ode before us, occur one or two 
paſſages, that are puerile and affected, to a 
degree not to be paralleled in the purer, 
but lefs elevated, compoſitions of Pore. 
The ſeaſon being winter, when Jeſus was 
born, Milton ſays, | 


Nature, 
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Nature, in awe to mim *, 
Had dofft her gawdy trim, 


And afterwards obferves, in 4 very epigrim- 
matic and forced thought, unſuitable to the 
dignity of the ſubject and of the reſt of the 
ode, that, „ ſhe wooed the air, to hide her 
guilty front with innocent now., 


And on her naked ſhame t, 

Pollute with finful blame, 
The faintly veil of maiden white to throw, 
Confounded that her Maker's eyes 
Should look fo near upon her foul deformities. 


* Tt is enough, in the words of Voltaire, 
to think one perceives ſome errors in this 
great genius; and it is a ſort of conſolation 
to a mind ſo bounded and limited as mine, 
to be perſuaded that the oreateſt men, are 
ſometimes deceived like the vulgar.” 


This conceit, with the reſt, however is more excuſable, 
if we recolle& how great a reader, eſpecially at this time, 
Milton was of the Italian Poets. It is certain that Milton, 
in the beginning of the ode, had the third: fonnet of Pe- 
trarch ſtrong in his fancy, 

Era 'I giorno, ch' al ſol fi ſcoloraro 
Per la pietà del ſuo fattore 1 rai ; 
Quand', &c. g | 
+ Milton's Miſcellaneous Poems, vol. ii. pag. 19. 


IT: 
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IT would be unpardonable-to conclude 
theſe remarks on deſcriptive poeſy, without 
taking notice of the Szasons of Thomſon, 
who had peculiar and powerful talents for 
this ſpecies of compoſition, Let the reader 
therefore pardon a digreſſion, if ſuch it be, 
on his merits and character. 


Tuouso was bleſſed with a ſtrong and 
copious fancy; he hath enriched poetry 
with a variety of new and original images, 
which he painted from nature itſelf, and 
from his own actual obſervations: his de- 
ſcriptions have therefore a diſtinctneſs and 
truth, which are utterly wanting to thoſe, 
of poets who have only copied from each 
other, and have never looked abroad on the 
objects themſelves. Thomſon was accuſ- 
tomed to wander away into the country for 
days and for weeks, attentive to “ each 
rural ſight, each rural ſound ;” while many 
a poet who has dwelt for years in the 
Strand, has attempted to deſcribe fields and 
rivers, and generally ſu ded accordingly. 
Hence that nauſeous re n of the ſame 

R 8 circum- 


* 
os 


— 
— 


„„ 
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circumſtances ; hence that diſguſting im- 


propriety of introducing what may be called 
a ſet of hereditary images, without proper 
regard to the age, or climate, or occaſion in 
which they were formerly uſed. Though 
the diction of the SEASONS is ſometimes 
harſh and inharmonious, and ſometimes 
turgid and obſcure, and though in many 
inſtances, the numbers are not ſufficiently 
diverſified by different pauſes, yet is this 
poem on the whole, from the numberleſs 
ſtrokes of nature in which it abounds, 'one 
of the moſt captivating and amuſing in our 


lan guage, and which, as its beauties. are not = 


of a tranſitory kind, as depending on par- 
ticular cuſtoms and manners, will ever be pe- 
ruſed with delight. The ſcenes of Thom- 
ſon are frequently as wild and romantic as 
thoſe of Salvator Roſa, varied with preci- 
pices and torrents, and . caſtled cliffs,” and 
deep vallies, with piny mountains, and. the 
gloomieſt caverns. Innumerable are the 
little circumſtances in his deſcriptions, . to- 
tally unobſerved by all his predeceſſors. 
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What poet hath ever taken notice of the 
leaf, that towards the end of autumn, 


Incefſant ruſtles from the mournful | grove , 

Oft ſtartling ſuch as, ſtudious, walk below, 

And lowly circles through the wiving atr ? 
Or who, in ſpeaking of a ſummer evening 
hath ever mentioned, 
The quail that clamours for his running mate? 
Or the following natural image at the ſame 
time of the year ? 


Wide o'er the thiſtly lawn, as ſwells the breeze, 
A whitening ſhower of vegetable down | 
Amuſive floats 717. 


In what other poet, do we ſind the ſilence 
and expectation that precedes an April 
ſhower inſiſted on, as in ver. 165 of 8P RING? 
Or where, 


The ftealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard, 
By ſuch as wander through the foreſt walks, 
Beneath th' umbrageous multitude of leaves f. 


t Ver. 176. 
How 


* Ver. 1000, + Ver. 1645. 
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How full, particular and pictureſque is this 
aſſemblage of circumſtances that attend a 
very keen froſt in a night of winter! 


Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflefts 
A double noife ; while at his evening watch 
The village dog deters the nightly thief; 
The heifer lows ; the diſtant water-fall 

Swells in the breeze; and with the haſty tread 
Of traveller, the hollow-ſounding plain 
Shakes from afar #, — — — — _ 


In no one ſubject are common writers more 
confuſed and unmeaning, than in their dee 
ſeriptions of | rivers, which are generally 
ſaid only to wind and to murmur, while 
their qualities and courſes are ſeldom accu- 
rately. marked. Examine the exactneſs of 
the enſuing deſcription, and conſider what 
a perfect idea i it communicates to the mind. 


Around th' adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now ſcarcely moving through a reedy pool, 
Now ſtarting to a ſudden ſtream, and now 
Gently diffus'd into a limpid plain 

A various groupe the herds and flocks compole, 
Rural confuſion 4! — — — — — 


* Winter, ver. 735. | + Summer, ver. 477. 


A groupe 
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A groupe worthy the pencil of Giacomo da 
Baſſano, and fo minutely delineated, that he 
might have worked from this ſketch ; 

Some ruminating lie ; while others ſtand 

Half in the flood, and often bending ſip 

The circling ſurface, — <— — | 


He adds, that the ox in the — of them, 


© 4 a FR rides 
The troublous inſects laſhes, to his ſides 
e Returning fill #, — —— — 


A natural clicutaſtatice; that to the beſt of 
my remembrance hath eſcaped even the na- 
tural Theocritus. Nor do I recolle& that 
any poet hath been ſtruck with the murmurs 
of the numberleſs in ſects, that ſwarm abroad 
at the noon of a ſummerꝰs day: as attendants 
of the evening indeed, they have bean 
mentioned; 


Reſounds the firink ſurface of the ground: 

Nor undelightful is the ceaſeleſs hum 
To him who muſes through the woods at noon z 
Or drowſy ſhepherd, as he lies reclin'd | 

With half-ſhut eyes f. — g 


Summer, ver. 485. et * + Summer, ver. 290. 


But 


— 
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But the novelty and nature we admire in the 
deſcriptions of Thomſon are by no means his 
only excellencies; he is equally to be praiſed, 
for imprefling on our minds the effects, 
which the ſcene delineated would have on 
the preſent ſpectator or hearer. Thus having 
ſpoken of the roaring of the ſavages in a 
wilderneſs of Africa, he introduces a cap- 
tive, who though juſt eſcaped from * priſon 
and ſlavery under the tyrant of Morocco, is 
ſo terrified and aſtoniſhed at the e 
uproar, that 


The wretch half wiſhes for his bonds again. 


Thus alſo having deſcribed a caravan loſt 
and overwhelmed in one of thoſe whirl- 
winds that ſo frequently agitate and lift up 
the whole ſands of the deſart, he finiſhes 
his picture by adding that, 


— — — In Cairo's crouded ftreets +, 
Th' impatient merchant, wondering waits in vain, | 
And Mecca ſaddens at the long delay. 


And thus, laſtly, in deſcribing the peſtilence 
that deſtroyed the Britiſh troops at the fiege 


* Summer, ver. 925. | + Ver. 966. c 
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of Carthagena, he has uſed a circumſtance 
ipimitably lively, pictureſque, and ſtriking to 
the imagination; forhe ſays that the admital 
not only heard the groans of the ſick that 
echoed from ſhip to ſhip, but that he alſo 
peafively Rood, and liſtened at midnight to 
the daſhing of the waters, occafioned by 
throwing the dead bodies into the ſea ; 
Heard, nightly, plung'd into the ſullen waves, 
The frequent corſe . — — 


A minute and particular enumeration of 
circumſtances judiciouſly ſelected, is what 
chiefly diſcriminates poetry from hiſtory, 
and renders the former, for that reaſon, a 
more cloſe and faithful repreſentation of na- 
ture than the latter. And if our poets would 
accuſtom themſelves to contemplate fully 
every object, before they attempted to de- 
ſcribe it, they would not fail of giving their. 


readers more new and more complete images 


than they generally do +. 
THESE 
* Ver. 1035. 


+ A ſummer evening, for inſtance, after a ſhower, has 
been frequently deſcribed : but never, that I can recollect, 
| ſo 
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Tusk obſervations on Thomſon, which 
however would not have been ſo large, if 


ſo juſtly as in the following lines, whoſe greateſt beauty 1s 
that hinted above, a ſimple enumeration of the appearances 
of nature, and of what is actually to be ſeen at ſuch a time. 
They are not unworthy the correct and pure Tibullus. They 
were written by the late Mr. Robert Bedingfield, author 
of the Education of Achilles, a poem, in Dodſley's Miſcel- 
lanies. 
Veſpere ſub verno, tandem actis imbribus, æther 
Guttatim ſparſis rorat apertus aquis. 
Aureus abrupto curvamine deſuper arcus 
Fulget, et ancipiti lumine tingit agros. 
Continud ſenſus pertentat frigoris aura 
Vivida, et inſinuans mulcet amznus odor. 
Pallentes ſparſim accreſcunt per paſcua fungi, 
Lætius et torti graminis herba viret. 
Plurimus annoſi decuſſus ab arbore limax 
In putri lentum tramite ſulcat iter. 
Splendidus accendit per dumos lampida vermis, 
Roſcida dum tremula ſemita luce micat. 
Theſe are the particular circumſtances that uſually ſucceed a 
ſhower at that ſeaſon, and yet theſe are new and untouched 
by any other writer. The Carmina Quadrageſimalia, vo- 
lume the ſecond, printed at Oxford 1748, from whence this 
is tranſcribed, (page 14,) contain many copies of exquiſite 
deſcriptive poetry, in a genuine claſſical ſtyle. See parti- 
cularly The Rivers, page 4, The Morning, page 12. The 
Houſe of Care, from Spenſer, page 16. The Mahometan 
Paradiſe, page 32. The Trees of different ſoils, page 63. 
The Bird's Neſt, page 82. Geneva, page 89. Virgil's 
Tomb, page 97. The Indian, page 118. The Houſe of 


Diſcord, page 133. Columbus firſt diſcovering the land of 
the Weſt Indies, page 125, &c. | 


Vor. I. E there 
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there had been already any conſiderable cri- 
ticiſm on his character, might be ſtill aug- 
mented by an examination and develope- 
ment of the beauties in the Loves of the 
birds, in SPRING, verſe 580, A view of 
the torrid zone in SUMMER, verſe 626. The 
riſe of fountains and rivers in AUTUMN, 
verſe 781. A man periſhing in the ſnows, 
in WINTER, verſe 277. The wolves de- 
ſcending from the Alps, and a view of win- 
ter within the polar circle, verſe 809, which 
are all of them highly-finiſhed originals, 
excepting a few of thoſe blemiſhes inti- 
mated above. WINTER 1s in my appre- 
henſion the moſt valuable of theſe four 
poems; the ſcenes of it, like thoſe of Il 
Penſeroſo of Milton, being of that awful, 
ſolemn, and penſive kind, on which a great 


genius beſt delights to dwell. 


Pop it ſeems was of opinion, that de- 
ſcriptive poetry is a compoſition as abſurd 
as a feaſt made up of ſauces: and I know 
many other perſons that think meanly of it. 
I will not preſume to fay it is equal, either 

in 
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in dignity or utility, to thoſe compoſitions 
that lay open the internal conſtitution of 
man, and that 1MITATE characters, man- 
ners, and ſentiments. I may however re- 
mind ſuch contemners of it, that, in a 
ſiſter-art, landſchape-painting claims the 
very next rank to hiſtory-painting ; being 
ever preferred to ſingle portraits, to pieces 
of ſtill-life, to droll-figures, to fruit and 
flower-pieces; that Titian thought it no 
diminution of his genius, to ſpend much 
of his time in works of the former ſpecies ; 
and that, if their principles lead them to 
condemn Thomſon, they muſt alſo con- 
demn the Georgics of Virgil, and the 
greateſt part of the nobleſt deſcriptive poem 
extant, I mean that of Lucretius. 


W are next to ſpeak of the LyR1c 
pieces of Pops. He uſed to declare, that 
if Dryden had finiſhed a tranſlation of the 
Iliad, he would not have attempted one 
after ſo great a maſter ; he might have ſaid 
with more propriety, I will not write a 

E 2 muſic- 
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mufic-ode * after Alexander's Feaſt, which 
the variety and harmony of its numbers, 
and the beauty and force of its images, 
have conſpired to place at the head of 
modern lyric compoſitions. This of Mr. 
Pop; is, however, the ſecond of the kind +. 

In 


* He wrote this Ode at the requeſt of Steele. 


+ The inferiority of Addiſon's Ode, to PorE's on this 
ſubje& is manifeſt and remarkable. What proſaic tameneſs 
and inſipidity do we meet with in the following lines? 


Cecilia's name does all our numbers grace, 
From every voice the tuneful accents fly, 
In ſoaring trebles now it riſes high, 

And now it ſinks and dwells upon the baſe. 


This almoſt deſcends to burleſque. What follows is hardly 
rhyme, and ſurely not poetry : 


Conſecrate the place and day, 
To muſic and Cecilia. 

Muſic the greateſt good that mortals know. 
Muſic can noble hints impart. — 


There follows in this ſtanza, which is the third, a deſcription 
of a ſubje very trite, Orpheus drawing the beaſts about him. 
Por ſhewed his ſuperior judgment in taking no notice of this 
old ſtory, and ſelecting a more new, as well as more ſtriking 
incident, in the life of Orpheus. It was the cuſtom of this 
time, for almoſt every rhymer to try his hand in an ode on 
St. Cecilia; we find many deſpicable rhapſodies, ſo called, 
in the traſh of Tonſon's Miſcellanies. We have there alſo 

preſerved 


3 
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In the firſt ſtanza, every different Inſtru- 
ment is deſcribed and illuſtrated, in num- 
bers, that admirably repreſent, and corre- 
ſpond, to its different qualities and genius. 
The beginning of the ſecond ſtanza, on 
the power which muſic exerts over the 
paſſions, is a little flat, and by no means 
equal to the concluſion of that ſtanza. 


preſerved another, and an earlier ode, of Dryden on this 
ſubject. One ſtanzaof which I cannot forbear inſerting in 
this note. It was ſet to muſic, 1687, by I. Baptiſta Draghi. 


What paſſion cannot muſic raiſe and quell ! 
When Jubal ſtruck the chorded ſhell, 
His liſt' ning brethren ſtood around, 
And wondering on their faces fell, 

To worſhip that celeſtial ſound : 

Leſs than a god they thought there could not dwell, 
Within the hollow of that ſhell, | 
That ſpoke ſo ſweetly and ſo well. 

What paſſion cannot, muſic raiſe and quel] ! 


This is ſo complete and engaging a hiſtory-piece, that I knew 
a perſon of taſte who was reſolved to have it executed on one 
fide of his ſaloon. In which caſe, ſaid he, the painter has 
nothing to do, but to ſubſtitute colours for words, the de- 
ſign being finiſhed to his hands. The reader doubtleſs ob- 
ſerves the fine effect of the repetition of the laſt line; as 
well as the ſtroke of nature, in making theſe rude hearers 
imagine ſome god lay concealed in this firſt muſician's in- 
ſtrument. 


E. 3 Tne 
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The animating ſong that Orpheus * ſung 
to the Argonauts, copied from Valerius 
| Flaccus, for that of Apollonius is of a dif- 


ferent nature, is the happily choſen ſubject 
of the third. On hearing which, 


Each chief his ſevenfold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade; 


Which effects of the ſong, however lively, 
do not equal the force and ſpirit of what 
Dryden aſcribes to the ſong of his Grecian 
artiſt; for when Timotheus cries out RE- 
VENGE, raiſes the furies, and calls up to 
Alexander's view a troop of Grecian ghoſts 
that were ſlain and left unburied, inglorious 
and forgotten, each of them waving a torch 
in his hand, and pointing to the hoſtile 
temples of the Perſians, and demanding 
vengeance of their prince, he inſtantly 
ſtarted from his throne, 


— Seiz'd a flambeau with zeal to deſtroy +, 


* He might have enriched his piece, by copying the 
fourth yt hian ode of Pindar. 


+ Theſe anapeſts, for ſuch they are, have a fine effect. 


6 while 
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while Thais and the attendant princes ruſhed 
out with him to ſet fire to the city. The 
whole train of imagery in this ſtanza of 
Dryden is alive, ſublime, and animated to 
an unparalleled degree; the poet had ſo 
ſtrongly poſſeſſed himſelf of the action de- 
ſcribed, that he places it fully before the 
eyes of the reader. 


Tue deſcent of Orpheus into hell is 
gracefully introduced in the fourth ſtanza, 
as it naturally flowed from the ſubject of 
the preceding; the deſcription of the in- 
fernal regions is well imagined, and the ef- 
fects of the muſician's lyre on the inhabi- 
tants of hell, are elegantly tranſlated from 
the fourth Georgic of Virgil *, and hap- 
pily adapted to the ſubject in queſtion. 
The ſupplicating ſong at the beginning of 
the fifth ſtanza, is pathetic and poetical, 
eſpecially when he conjures the powers be- 
low in beautiful trochaics, 


By the hero's armed ſhades 
Glittering through the gloomy glades, 


* Ver. 480. 
E 4 By 
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By the youths that dy'd for love 
Wand'ring in the myrtle grove ; 


Theſe images are pictureſque and appropri- 
ated ; and theſe are ſuch notes as might, 


Draw iron tears down Pluto's cheek *, 
And make hell grant what love did ſeek. 


But the numbers that conclude this ſtanza 
are of ſo burleſque and ridiculous a kind, 
and have ſo much the air of a drinking ſong 
at a county election, that one is amazed 
and concerned to find them in a ſerious 
ode, and in an ode of a writer eminently 
{killed, in general, in accommodating his 
ſounds to his ſentiments. 


Thus ſong could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell, 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious ! 
Tho' fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Vet muſic and love were victorious. 


One would imagine that John Dennis, or 
ſome hero of the Dunciad, had been here 


* Milton's II Penieroſo, 


attemptin g 
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attempting to traveſty this deſcription of the 
reſtoration of Eurydice to life. It is obſery- 
able, that this is the very meaſure Addiſon 
thought was proper to uſe in the comic cha- 
racer of Sir Truſty ; by the introduction of 
which he has ſo ſtrangely debaſed and de- 
graded his elegant opera of Roſamond. 


How unhappy is he 
T hat is ty'd to a ſhe, 
And fam'd for his wit and his beauty; 
For of us pretty fellows, 
Our wives are ſo jealous, 
They ne'er have enough of our duty *. 


Theſe numbers therefore, according to Ad- 
diſon's ear, conveyed a low and ludicrous. 
idea, inſtead of being expreſſive of triumph 
and exultation, the images here intended to 


be impreſſed by Pops. 


VIROIIL is again imitated throughout the 
ſixth ſtanza, which deſcribes the behaviour 
of Orpheus on the ſecond loſs of Eurydice. 
I with Pops had inſerted that ſtriking cir- 


Act I. Scene II. See alſo, Scene IV. Act I. A ſong 
of Grideline and Truſty. A III. Scene IV. 


cumſtance, 
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cumſtance, ſo ſtrongly imagined, of a cer- 
tain melancholy murmur, or rather diſmal 
ſhriek, that was heard all around the lakes 
of Avernus, the moment Orpheus looked 
back on his wife ; 


— Terque fragor ſtagnis auditus Avernis *. 


And as proſopopeias are a great beauty in 
lyric poetry, ſurely he ſhould not have 
omitted thoſe natural and pathetic exclama- 
tions of Eurydice, the moment ſhe was 
ſnatched back, and which ſhe uttered as ſhe 
was gradually ſinking to the ſhades, eſpe- 
cially where ſhe movingly takes her laſt 


adieu, 
Jamque vale! — — — 


And adds, that ſhe is now ſurrounded with 
a vaſt darkneſs, ** feror ingenti circumdata 
nocte,” and in vain ſtretching out her 
feeble arms towards him, 


Invalidaſque tibi tendens, heu! non tua, palmas +. 


* Georgic. iv. 493. + Ver. 498. 
This 
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This lively and pathetic attitude would have 
made a ſtriking picture under the hands of 
Pope. The reader, I preſume, feels the 
effect of the judicious placing in the verſe, 
heu ! non tua, and of its repetition after 
tibi. The places in which Orpheus, ac- . 
cording to Pope, made his lamentations 
are not ſo wild, ſo ſavage and diſmal, as 
thoſe mentioned by Virgil ; to introduce 
him “ beſide the falls of fountains,” con- 
veys not ſuch an image of deſolation and 
deſpair, as the caverns on the banks of 
Strymon and Tanais, the Hyperborean de- 
farts, and the Riphæan ſolitudes. And to 
ſay of Hebrus, only, that it “ rolls in 
meanders,” 1s flat and frigid, and does not 
heighten the melancholy of the place. 
There is an antitheſis in the ſucceeding 
lines, “ he g/aws amid Rhodope's ſnows,” 
which I hope the poet did not intend, as 
it would be a trivial and puerile conceit. 
The death of Orpheus is expreſſed with a 
beautiful brevity and abruptneſs, ſuitable 
to the nature of the ode; | 


Hark 
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Hark! Hzmus reſounds with the Bacchanals cries, 
Ah! ſee he dies! 
Yet even in death Eurydice he ſung. 


Inſtead of ſung, Virgil ſays vocabat, which 
is more natural and tender; and Virgil adds 
a a very moving epithet, that he called i- 
feram Eurydicen. I am ſenſible Pops never 
intended an exact tranſlation of the paſſages 
of the Georgics here alleged ; I only hint, 
that, in my humble judgment, he has omit- 
ted ſome of the moſt ſtriking incidents in 
the ſtory. I have lately ſeen a manuſcript 
ode, entitled, ©* On the Uſe and Abuſe of 
Poetry, in which Orpheus is conſidered in 
another, and a higher light, according to 
ancient mythology, as the firſt legiſlator 
and civilizer of mankind. TI ſhall here in- 
ſert a ſtanza of it, containing part of what 
relates to this ſubject. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Such was wiſe Orpheus? moral ſong, 
The lonely cliffs and caves among; 
From hollow oak, or mountain-den, 
He drew the naked, gazing men, 
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Or where in turf-built ſheds, or ruſhy bowers, 
They ſhiver'd in cold wintry ſhowers, 
Or ſunk in heapy ſnows ; 
Then ſudden, while his melting muſic ſtole 
With powerful magic o'er each ſoftening ſoul, 
Society, and law, and ſacred order roſe, 


E FO D-E: I; 


Father of peace and arts! he firſt the city built; 
No more the neighbour's blood was by his neighbour 
ſpilt; 
He taught to till, and ſeparate the lands; 
He fix'd the roving youths in Hymen's myrtle bands; 
Whence dear domeſtic life began, 
And all the charities that ſoften'd man: 
The babes that in their fathers faces ſmil'd, 
With liſping blandiſhments their rage beguil'd, 
And tender thoughts inſpir'd -& cc. 


I Au not permitted to tranſcribe any 
more, and therefore return to Pope again. 


Tux beginning of the laſt ſtanza of the 
ode here examined, ſeems to be a repetition 
of the ſubje& of the ſecond, the power ef 
muſic over the paſſions, which may perhaps 
be reckoned a blameable tautology ; eſpe- 


_ cially as theſe lines, 
Muſic 
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Muſic the fierceſt grief can charm, 
And Fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm ; 
Muſic can ſoften pain to eaſe, 

And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe ; 


are inferior, I am afraid, to the former on 
the ſame ſubjects, which contain beautiful 
and poetical perſonifications; _ 


Melancholy lifts her head, 

Morpheus rouſes from his bed, 

Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 

Liſtning Envy drops her ſnakes ; 
Inteſtine war no more our paſſions wage, 
And giddy factions hear away their rage, 


It is obſervable, that this Ode of Popx, 
and the Alexander's Feaſt of Dryden, con- 
clude with an epigram of four lines; a ſpe- 
cies of wit as flagrantly unſuitable to the 
dignity, and as foreign to the nature, of 
the lyric, as it is of the epic mule, 

/ 

IT is to be regretted, that Mr. Handel 
has not ſet to muſic the former, as well as 
the latter; of theſe celebrated odes, in 
which he has difplayed the combined 
powers of verſe and voice, to a wonderful 


| degree- 
3. 
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degree. No poem indeed, affords fo much 
various matter for a compoſer to work 
upon ; as Dryden has here introduced and 
expreſſed all the greater paſſions, and as the 
tranſitions from one to the other are ſudden 
and impetuous. Of which we feel the ef- 
fects, in the pathetic deſcription of the fall 
of Darius, that immediately ſucceeds the 
joyous praiſes of Bacchus. The ſymphony, 
and air particularly, that accompanies the 
four words, „ fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen,” 
is ſtrangely moving *, and conſiſts of a few 


ſimple 


*The mention of this pathetic air, reminds me of a ſtory * 
of the celebrated Lully, who having been one day accuſed of 
never ſetting any thing to muſic, but the languid verſes of 
Quinault, was immediately animated with the reproach, and 
as it were ſeized with a kind of enthuſiaſm ; he ran inſtantly 
to his harpſichord, and ſtriking a few cords, ſung in recita- 
tive theſe four lines in the Iphigenia of Racine, which are 
full of the ſtrongeſt imagery, and are therefore much more 
difficult to expreſs in muſic, than verſes of mere ſentiment, 


Un pretre environne d' une foule cruelle 
Portera ſur ma fille une main criminelle, 
Dechirera ſon ſein, et d' un wil curieux. 
Dans fon cœur palpitant conſultera les dieux. 


One of the company has often declared that they all thought 
themſecl,es preſent at this dreadful ſpectacle, and that the 


notes 
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ſimple and touching notes, without any of 
thoſe intricate variations, and affected di- 
viſions, into which, in compliance with a 
vicious and vulgar taſte, this great maſter 
hath ſometimes deſcended. Even this 
piece of Handel, ſo excellent on the whole, 
is not free from one or two blemiſhes of 
this ſort, particularly in the air, With 
raviſhed ears, &c. 


Tu moderns have perhaps practiſed no 
ſpecies of poetry with ſo little ſucceſs, and 
with ſuch indiſputable inferiority to the 
ancients, as the Op; which ſeems owing 
to the harſhneſs and untuneableneſs of mo- 
dern languages, abounding in monoſyllables, 
and crowded with conſonants. This parti- 
cularly is the caie of the Engliſh, whoſe 


notes with which Lully accompanied theſe words, erected 
the hair of their heads with horror. 


The opinion of Boileau concerning muſic is remarkable ; 
he aſſerts, qu'on ne peut jamais faire un bon opera; par- 
ceque la muſique ne ſauroit narrer; que les paſſions n'y 
peuvent etre peinte dans toute Vetendue qu'elles demandent ; 
que d'ailleurs elle ne ſauroit ſouvent mettre en chant les ex- 
preſſions vraiment ſublimes et courageuſes. 


Ori ginal 
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original is Teutonic, and which therefore, 
is not ſo muſical as the Italian; the Spaniſh, 
or even the French, as not having ſo great a 
quantity of words derived from the Latin. 
But the Latin language Itſelf; as well as 
all others, muſt yield to the unparallelled 
ſweetneſs and copiouſneſs of the Greek. 
Tantd eſt ſermo græcus latino jucundior, 
ſays Quintilian, ut noſtri poetæ, quoties 
dulce carmen eſſe voluerunt; illorum id 
nominibus exotnent *,” What line, even 
in the Italian poets; is ſo ſoft and melli- 
fluous; as + 


A fe Cee NM M ͥIðlag a raf 


2 He | gives ſome inſtances that are curious and worth at- 
tention. Quid quod plerague nos illa quaſi mugiente 
literà clidimus M, qua nullum Grzce verbum cadit? At 
illi N jucundam et in fine præcipuè quaſi tinnientem, illius 
loco ponunt, quz eſt apud nos rariflims in clauſulis. Quid 
quod ſyllabæ noſtræ in B literam et D innituntur? aded 
aſpere, ut plerique non antiquĩſſimorum quidem, ſed tamen 
veterum mollire tentaverint, non ſolum aver/a pro adverſss 
dicendo, ſed et in præpoſitione B literæ abſonam et ipſam 
8 ſubjiciendo.“ Apply theſe obſervations with proper al- 
terations to the Engliſh tongue. Qqintil. I. xii. c. 10. 


+ Odyſ. iv. 565. | 
Vol. 1. F : -." 
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Or as, in the tender Bion, 


Ata toy Adv, atwiile ννe © Advis, 


to inſtance in no more? If we caſt a tran- 


| fient view over the moſt celebrated of the 


modern lyrics, we may obſerve, that the 
ſtanza of * Petrarch, which has been adopt- 
ed by all his ſucceſſors, diſpleaſes the ear, 
by its tedious uniformity, and by the num- 
ber of identical cadences. And indeed to 


* Petrarch was taught the Greek language, which was at 
that time unknown in Italy, by Barlaham, a learned monk 
of Calabria ; which country having been a colony of Greeks, 
retained ſome traces of their tongue, Soon afterwards Boc- 
cace learned Greek of Leontius Pilatus, of Theſſalonica, 
who explained Homer to him for three years; after which 
time Boccace founded a lecture for the explanation of the 
Tliad and Odyſſey. After Boccace's death, the republic of 
Florence invited Emanuel Chryſoloras, a nobleman of Con- 
ſtantinople, to open an academy for teaching the Greek 
language about the year 1394. This Chryſoloras came into 
England, to ſollicit Richard II. to enter into an alliance 
againſt the Turks. Among his ſcholars were Leonardus 
Aretinus, Paulus Vergerius, Guarinus, Leonicenus, Ty- 
phernas, Philelphus, and other famous writers. Petrarch 
died in the year 1374. Boccace in 1376. Chaucer in 1400. 
The Greek tongue was brought into England by William 
Grocvn. He was fellow of New College in Oxford, and 
died about the year 1520. 


TY ſpeak 
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ſpeak truth, there appears to be little valu- 
able in Petrarch, except the purity of his 
diction; His ſentiments, even of love, are 
metaphyſical and far fetched; neither is 
there much variety in his ſubjects, or fancy 
in his method of treating them: Metaſtaſio 
is a much better lyric poet. When Boileau 
attempted an ode, he exhibited a glaring 
proof, of what has frequently been hinted, 
in the courſe of this Eflay, that the writer, 
whoſe grand characteriſtical talent is ſatiric 
or moral poetry, will never ſucceed, with 
equal merit, in the higher branches of his 
art. In his ode on the taking Namur, are 
inſtances of the * gomBasTIC, of the 
PROSAIC, and of the PUERILE. And it 
is no ſmall confirmation of the ruling paſ- 


* An inſtance of the FIRST, is to be found in the third 
ſtanza. Of the scon p, in the ninth ſtanza, 
Qui domta Lille, Coutrai, 
Gand, la ſuperbe Eſpagnole, 
Saint Omer, Bezangon, Dole, 
Ypres, Maſtricht, et Cambrai. 


Of the TH1RD ſort, is, his making a ſtar or comet, fatal to 
his enemies, of the white feather, which the king uſually 


wore in his hat. 


F 2 ſion 
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fion of this author, that he could not con- 
clude his ode, but with a ſevere ſtroke on 
his old antagoniſt Perrault, though the ma- 
jeſty of this ſpecies of compoſitions are ſo 
much injured, by deſcending to perſonal 
ſatire. The name of Malherbe is reſpect- 
able, as he was the firſt reformer of the 
French poeſy, and the firſt who gave his 
countrymen any idea of a legitimate ode, 
though his own pieces have hardly any 
thing but harmony to recommend them. 
The Odes of la Motte, tho' ſo highly 
praiſed by Sanadon, and by Fontenelle, are 
fuller of delicate ſentiment, and philoſo- 
phical reflection, than of imagery, figures, 
and poetry. There are particular ſtanzas 
eminently good, but not one entire ode. 
Some of Rouſſeau, particularly that to 
Fortune, and ſome of his pſalms; and 
one or two of Voltaire, particularly, to the 
king of Pruſſia, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, and on Meaupertuis's travels to the 
north, to meaſure the degrees of the me- 
ridian towards the equator, ſeem to ariſe 
above that correct mediocrity, which diſtin- 
guiſhes 
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guiſhes the lyric poetry of the French. In 
this ode of Voltaire, we find a proſopopeia 
of Americus, and afterwards a ſpeech of 
Newton, on the deſign of this traveller and 
his companions, that approach to the ſub- 
lime, 


Comme ils parloient ainſi, Newton dans l'empirée, 
Newton les regardoit, et du ciel entr'ouvert 
Confirmez, diſoit il, a la terre eclairée 


Ce que J'ai decouvert. 


I hope I ſhall not tranſgreſs a very ſenſible 
obſervation of Port, who would have a 
true critic be 


Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame, 


if I ſhould ſay, we have lately ſeen two or 
three lyric pieces, ſuperiour to any he has 
left us; I mean an Ode on Lyric Poetry, and 
another to lord Huntingdon, by Dr. Aken- 
ſide; and a Chorus of Britiſh Bards, by Mr. 
Gilbert Weſt, at the end of the Inſtitution of 
the Order of the Garter *. Both theſe are 


Together with ſome of the Odes of Mr. William Col- 
lins, who had a ſtrong and fruitful imagination; and the 
Chorus on Death in Mr, Maſon's CaraQtacus. | 
5 F 3 written 
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written with regular returns of the Strophe, 
Antiſtrophe, and Epode, which give a truly 
Pindaric variety to the numbers, that is 
wanting not only to the beſt French and 
Italian, but even to the beſt Latin odes. In 
the pieces here commended, the figures are 
ſtrong, and the tranſitions bold, and there is 
a juſt mixture of ſentiment and imagery ; 
and particularly, they are animated with a 
noble ſpirit of liberty. I muſt refer the 
reader to the characters of Alcæus and of 
Milton i in the two firſt, and to the ſtanza 
of Mr. Weſt's ode, on the barons procuring 
magna charta, which I ſhall inſert at 


length. 


On yonder plain, 
Along whoſe willow-fringed ſide 

The ſilver-footed Naids, ſportive train, 

Down the ſmooth Thames amid the cygnets glide, 

I ſaw, when at thy reconciling word, 

Injuſtice, anarchy, inteſtine jarr, 

Deſpotic inſolence, the waſting ſword, 

And all the brazen throats of civil war 

Were huſh'd i in peace; from this i imperious throne 
Hurl'd furious down, 
Abaſh'd, diſmay' d, 

| Like a chas'd lion to the ſavage ſhade 


8 


Of 
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Of his own foreſts fell Oppreſſion fled, 
With vengeance brooding in his ſullen breaſt, 
Then Juſtice fearleſs rais'd her decent head, 

Heal'd every grief, each wrong redreſt 
While round her valiant ſquadrons ſtood, 
And bade her awful tongue demand, 
From vanquiſh'd John's reluctant hand, 

The DEED OF FREEDOM purchas'd with their blood *. 


Tü next LyRic compoſitions of PoE, 
are two choruſes inſerted in a very heavy 
tragedy altered from Shakeſpear by the 
duke of Buckingham ; in which we ſee, 
that the moſt accurate obſervation of dra- 
matic rules without genius is of no effect. 
Theſe choruſes are extremely elegant and 
harmonious ; but are they not chargeable 
with the fault, which Ariſtotle imputes to 
many of Euripides, that they are foreign 
and adventitious to the ſubject, and con- 
tribute nothing towards the advancement of 
the main action? Whereas the chorus ought, 
os Moguoy cat Ta , Xai ouralwiteolai t 


* Dodſley's Miſcellanies, vol. ii. pag. 152. See alſo in 
the ſame volume, an excellent ode of Mr. Cobb, From 
another of whoſe odes Pope took the following line; 


Thy ſtone, O Siſyphus, ſands ſtill. 


Keep. in. vst Won TIXNC» 


F 4 | to 
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to be a part or member of the one Whole, 
co-operate with, and help to accelerate the 
intended event ; as is conſtantly, adds the 
philoſopher, the practice of Sophocles. 
Whereas theſe reflections of Pore on the 
baneful influences of war, on the arts and 
learning, and on the univerſal power of love, 
ſeem to be too general, are not ſufficiently 
appropriated, do not riſe from the ſubject 
and occaſion, and might be inſerted with 
equal propriety in twenty other tragedies. 
T his remark of Ariſtotle, though he does 
not himſelf produce any examples, may be 
verified from the following, among many 
others. In the Phenicians of Euripides, 
they ſing a long and very beautiful, but ill 
placed, hymn to Mars ; I ſpeak. of that 
which begins | ſo nobly, 


Q a0avjpoy Bos Arn, 71 awel" aipal 
Kai Gave ven, Bgopars wu os $0g] 215 "3 


« O direful Mars! why art thou ſtill de- 
lighted with blood and with death, and why 
an enemy to the feaſts of Bacchus ?” And 


"IE ill 
| a ft! 
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a ſtil] more glaring inſtance may be brought 
from the end of the third act of the Troades, 
in which the ſtory of Ganymede is intro- 
duced not very artificially *. To theſe may 
be added that exquiſite ode in - praiſe of 
Apollo, deſcriptive of his birth and vic- 
tories, which we find in the Iphigenia in 
Tauris f. 


On the other hand, the choruſes of So- 
phocles never deſert the ſubje& of each 
particular drama, and all their ſentiments 
and reflections are drawn from the ſituation 

of the principal perſonage of the fable. 
Nay Sophocles hath artfully found a method 
of making thoſe poetical deſcriptions, with 

which the choruſes of the ancients abound, 
carry on the chief deſign of the piece; and 
has by theſe means accompliſhed what is a 
great difficulty in writing tragedy, has unit- 
ed poetry with propriety. In the 4 Philoc- 
tetes 


Ver. 795. + Ver. 1235. et ſeq, 
The ſubje& and ſcene of this tragedy, ſo romantic and 
uncommon, are highly pleaſing to the imagination. See 
parti- 
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tetes the chorus takes a natural occaſion, - at 
verſe 694, to give a minute and moving pic- 
ture of the ſolitary 1. fe of that unfortunate 
hero; and when afterwards at verſe 8 5 5, 
pain has totally exhauſted the ſtrength and 
ſpirits of Philoctetes, and it is neceſſary for 
the plot of the tragedy that he ſhould fall 
aſleep, it is then, that the chorus breaks 
out into an exquiſite ode to ſleep. As in 
the Antigone, with equal beauty and de- 
corum in an addreſs to the god of love, at 
verſe 791 of that play. And thus laſtly, 
when the birth of Edipus is doubtful, and 
his parents unknown, the chorus ſuddenly 
exclaims, „ Tis os, Texyor, Tis o luce Twy 
paxpewwr; &c. From which, O my ſon, 
of the immortal gods, didſt thou ſpring ? 
Was it ſome nymph, a favourite of Pan 
that haunts the mountains; or ſome 


particularly his deſcription of his being left in this deſolate 
iſland, v. 280. His lamentation for the loſs of his bow, 
v. 1140. and alſo 1185. and his laſt adieu to the iſland, 1508. 
One may here obſerve by the way, that the ancients thought 
bodily pains, and wounds, &c. proper objects to be repre- 
ſented on the ſtage. See alſo the Trachiniz of Sophocles, 
and the lamentations of Hercules in it. 


daughter 
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daughter of Apollo, for this god loves 
the remote rocks and caverns, who bore 
you? Or was it Mercury who reigns in 
Cyllene; or did Bacchus, Oecs vawy en 
argon optwy, A god who dwells on the tops 
of the mountains, beget you, on any of 
the nymphs that poſſeſs Helicon, with 
whom he frequently ſports ?*" 


THe judicious author of the Tragedy of 
Elfrida, hath given occaſion to a kind of 
controverſy among the more curious critics, 
concerning the utility of the chorus, which, 
after the model of the ancients, he hath en- 
deavoured to reyive. That the great Gre- 
cian maſters retained it only out of reſpect 
to its antiquity, and from no intrinſic va- 
luableneſs or propriety of the thing, can 
ſcarcely be imagined. The ſentiments of 
the judicious Brumoy are moderate and ra- 
tional, and ſeem to comprehend all that is 
neceſſary to be ſaid on this ſubject. I 
know, ſays he, the chorus is attended with 
inconveniences. Sophocles had the addreſs 


Od. ropa. 1118. 
to 
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to withdraw his chorus for a few moments, 
when their abſence was neceſſary, as in the 
Ajax. If the chorus therefore incommodes 
the poet, and puts him under difficulties, 
he muſt charge it ſolely to his own want of 
dexterity. What advantage, on the other 
hand, may he not reap, from a body of ac- 
tors that fill the ſtage; that render more 
lively, ſtriking, and ſenſible, the continuity 
of the action, and give it the air of greater 
PROBABILITY? For it is not natural or con- 
ceivable, that a great and illuſtrious action, 
ſuch as a revolution in a ſtate, ſhould paſs 
without witneſſes. We perceive and feel a 
kind of void on the ſtage, on account of the 
abſence of the choruſes ; and the ſucceſsful 
attempt of Racine, who adopted and revived 
the uſe of them in his AT RHALIA and 
Es THER, were ſufficient, one would ima- 
gine; to undeceive and convince us, of their 
importance, and utility. The ancients 
treated only of ſuch ſtories as were pub- 
licly tranſacted ; now the baniſhment of the 
chorus has been the neceſſary conſequence 
of the cuſtom of the moderns, in taking for 
| their 
2 
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their Repreſentations all kinds of ſubjects, 
and in filling and overcharging the action 
with incidents and ſurpriſes. For how 
could theſe various crouded events and in- 
cidents, have been poſſibly introduced in a 
public place, expoſed to the view of cour- 
tiers and the people; while the generality 
of oux tragedies turn on particular and 
private affairs, removed from the view and 
notice of all men? The Athenian ſpectators 
were ever accuſtomed to concern themſelves 
in all publie affairs, and to be witneſſes and 
judges of them. The modern ſtage, by its 
diſuſe of the chorus, may perhaps have 
gained a great number of fine ſubjects for 
tragedy; yet, in return, it is burthened 
with confidents, it loſes the continuity of 
action, and is deprived of the magnificent 
ſpectacle that ſerves to ſupport that conti- 
nuity, and which is, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, the accompagnient of the 
picture *. 


Le Theatre de Grecs. Tom. i. 104. and 214. and 198. 


F THOUGHT 
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I THOUGHT it more equitable, as well as 
more convincing, to quote at large the words 
of this admirable critic, whoſe work is one 
of the moſt valuable that his elegant nation 
hath produced, than to adopt, as ſome have 
done with ſmall variations, his opinion, 
without acknowledging the debt. An apo- 
logy would be neceſſary for this digreſſion, 
if it was not my profeſſed deſign in this 
Eſſay, to expatiate into ſuch occaſional diſ- 
quiſitions, as naturally ariſe from the ſub- 
jet ; it has however kept us too long from 
ſurveying a valuable literary curioſity, I 
mean the earlieſt production of Pope, writ- 
ten when he was not twelve years old, his 
Op on SOLITUDE. 


* 


Tux firſt ſketches of ſuch an artiſt ought 
highly to be prized. Different geniuſes un- 
fold themſelves at different periods of life. 
In ſome minds the ore is a long time in ri- 
pening. Not only inclination, but oppor- 
tunity and encouragement, a proper ſubject, 
or a proper patron, influence the exertion or 

the 


1 
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the ſuppreſſion of genius. Theſe ſtanzas on 
Solitude, are a ſtrong inſtance of that con- 
templati ve and moral turn, which was the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of our poet's 
mind. An ode of Cowley, which he pro- 
duced at the age of thirteen years, is of the 
ſame caſt, and perhaps not in the leaſt infe- 
riour to this of Port. The voluminous 
Lopez de Vega, is commonly, but perhaps 
incredibly, reported by the Spaniards, to 
have compoſed verſes when he was * five 
years old; and Torquato Taſſo, the ſecond 
or third of the Italian poets, for that won- 
derful original Dante is the firſt, is ſaid to 
have recited poems and orations of his own 
writing, when he was ſeven. It is how- 
ever certain, which is more extraordinary, 
that he produced his Rinaldo in his eigh- 
teenth year, no bad precurſor to the Gieru- 
ſalemma Liberata, and no ſmall effort of 
that genius, which was in due time to 
ſhew, how fine an epic poem the Italian 
language, notwithſtanding the vulgar im- 


It is a certain fact, that S. Bononcini compoſed and 
performed an opera, when he was but nine years old. 


putation 
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putation of effeminacy, was capable of 
ſupporting *. 


Tnosz who are fond of biographical 
anecdotes, which are ſome of the. moſt 
amuſive and inſtructive parts of hiſtory, 
will be perhaps pleaſed with the following 
particulars in the life of Pop. He fre- 
quently declared, that the time of his be- 
ginning to write verſes, was ſo very early 
in his life, that he could ſcarcely recall it 
to his memory, When he was yet a child, 
his father, who had been a merchant in 
London, and retired to Binfield with about 
' twenty thouſand pounds, would frequently 
order him to make Engliſh verſes. It 
ſeems he was difficult to be pleaſed; and 
would make the lad correct them again and 
again. When at laſt he approved them, he 
took great pleaſure in peruſing them, and 
would ſay, ** theſe are good RHYMES.“ 
Theſe early praiſes of a tender and re- 
ſpeed f parent, co-operating with the 


* But the Italians in general, prefer Arioft to Taſſo. 

+ Moſt of theſe circumſtances were communicated by 
Pope himſelf to Mr. Spence. 1 
natural 
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natural inclination of the ſon, might poſ- 
fibly be the cauſes that fixed our young 
bard in a reſolution of becoming eminent 
in this art. He was taught to read very 
early by an aunt; and of his own indefa- 
tigable induſtry learned to write, by co- 
pying printed books, which he executed 
with great neatneſs and accuracy. When 
he was eight years old, he was put under 
the direction of one Taverner, a prieſt, 
who taught him the rudiments of the Latin 
and Greek tongues together. About this 
time he accidentally met with Ogilby's 
tranſlation of Homer, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the deadneſs and inſipidity of the 
verſification, arreſted his attention by the 
force of the ſtory. The Ovid of Sandys 
fell next in his way; and it is ſaid, that 
the raptures theſe tranſlations gave him 
were ſo ſtrong, that he ſpoke of them with 
pleaſure to the period of his life. About 
ten, being now at ſchool at Hyde-park- | 
corner, whither he went from a popith 
ſeminary to Twiford,. near Wincheſter, he 


was carried ſometimes to the playhouſe; 
Vor. I. G | and 
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and being ſtruck, we may imagine, with 
theatrical repreſentations, he turned the 
chief events into a kind of play, made up 
of a number of ſpeeches from Ogilby's 
tranſlation, connected with verſes of his 
own. He perſuaded the upper boys to a& 
this piece, which, from its curioſity, one 
would have been glad to have beheld. 
The maſter's gardener repreſented the cha- 
rater of Ajax; and the actors were dreſſed 
after the pictures of his favourite Ogilby, 
far the beſt part of that book, as they were 
deſigned and engraved by artiſts of note. 
At twelve, he retired with his father into 
Windſor-Foreſt; and it was there he firſt 
peruſed the writings of Waller, of Spenſer, 
and of Dryden *. Spenſer is ſaid to have 
made a poet of Cowley ; that Ogilby ſhould 
give our author his firſt poetic pleaſures, is 
a remarkable circumſtance, On the firſt 


ſight of Dryden he abandoned the reſt, 


I was informed by an intimate friend of Porr, that 
when he was yet a meer boy, Dryden gave him a ſhilling, 
by way of encouragement, for a tranſlation he had made of 
the ſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe from Ovid. 

| having 


1 
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having now found an author, whoſe caſt 
was exactly congenial with his own. His 
works therefore he ſtudied with equal plea- 
ſure and attention : he placed them before 
his eyes as a model; of which more will 
be faid in the courſe of theſe papers. He 
copied not only his harmonious verſifica- 
tion, but the very turns of his periods. 
It was hence he was enabled to give to 
rhyme all the harmony of which it is ca- 
pable. 


ABovuT this time, when he was * fifteen 
years old, he began to write his AL c AN DER, 
an epic poem, of which he himſelf ſpeaks 
with ſo much amiable frankneſs and inge- 
nuity, in a paſſage reſtored to the excel- 
lent preface before his works. I confeſs 
there was a time when I was in love with 
myſelf, and my firſt productions were the 
children of ſelf-love upon innocence. I 
had made an epic poem, and panegyrics on 
all the princes of Europe, and I thought 


Nec placet ante annos vates puer: omnia juſto 
Tempore proveniant, — — — Vidæ Poet. |. i. 


G 2 myſelf 
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myſelf the greateſt genius that ever was. 
I cannot but regret theſe delightful viſions 
of my childhood, which, like the fine co- 
lours we ſee when our eyes are ſhut, are va- 
niſhed for ever.” Atterbury had peruſed 
this carly piece, and we may gather from 
one of his letters, adviſed him to burn it; 
though he adds, I would have interceded 
for the firſt page, and put it, with your 
leave, among my curioſities.” TI have been 
credibly informed, that ſome of the ano- 
nymous verſes, quoted as examples of the 
Art of Sinking in Poetry, in the incom- 
parable ſatire ſo called, were ſuch as our 
poet remembered from his own ALCANDER. 
So ſenſible of its own errors and imperfec- 
tions is a mind truly great. 


QUINTILIAN, Whoſe knowledge of hu- 
man nature was conſummate, has obſerved, 
that nothing quite correct and faultleſs, is 
to be expected in very ear]y years, from a 
truly elevated genius: that a generous ex- 
travagance and exuberance are its proper 
marks, and that a premature exactneſs is a 


certain 
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certain evidence of future flatneſs and ſteri- 
lity. His words are incomparable, and 
worthy conſideration. * Audeat hc ætas 
plura, et INVENIAT, et inventis gaudeat, 
ſint licet illa non ſatis interim ficca et 
ſevera. Facile remedium eſt ubertatis, ſte- 
rilia nullo labore vincuntur. IIla mihi in 
pueris natura nimium ſpei dabit, in qui I- 
GENIUM judicio præſumitur. Materiam 
eſſe primum volo vel abundantiorem, atque 
ultra quam oportet fuſam. Multum inde 
decoquent anni, multum ratio limabit, ali- 
quid velut uſu ipſo deteretur, ſit modo un- 
de excidi poſſit et quod exculpi: erit autem, 
ſi non ab initio tenuem laminam duxerimus, 
et quam czlatura altior rumpat—Quare mi- 
hi ne maturitas quidem ipſa feſtinet, nec 
muſta in lacu ſtatim auſtera ſint; fic et an- 
nos ferent, et vetuſtate proficient.” This is 
very ſtrong and maſculine ſenſe, expreſſed 
and enlivened by a train of metaphors, all 
of them elegant, and well preſerved. Whe- 
ther theſe early productions of Pope, 


f 


Lib. ii. Inftit. Cap. 4. ad init. 
G 3 would 
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would not have appeared to Quintilian to 
be rather too finiſhed, correct, and pure, 
and what he would have inferred concerning 
them, is too delicate a ſubje& for me to en- 
large upon. Let me rather add an enter- 
taining anecdote. When Guido and Dome- 
nichino had each of them painted a picture 
in the church of Saint Andrew, Annibal 
Carrache, their maſter, was preſſed to de- 
clare, which of his two pupils had excelled. 
The picture of Guido repreſented Saint An- 
drew on his knees before the croſs; that of 
Domenichino repreſented the flagellation of 
the ſame apoſtle. Both of them in their 
different kinds were capital pieces, and were 
painted in freſco, oppoſite each other, to 
eternize, as it were, their rivalſhip and con- 
tention. Guido, ſaid Carrache, has per- 
formed as a maſter, and Domenichino as a 
ſcholar. But, added he, the work of the 
ſcholar is more valuable than that of the 
maſter. In truth, one may perceive faults 
in the picture of Domenichino that Guido 
has avoided; but then there are noble 
ſtrokes, not to be found in that of his rival. 
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At was eaſy to diſcern a genius that promiſed 
to produce beauties, to which the ſweet, 
the gentle, and the graceful Guido would 


never aſpire. 


Tux laſt piece that belongs to this ſec- 
tion, is the op entitled, TR DYING 
CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL, written in imi- 
tation of the well known ſonnet of Hadrian, 
addreſſed to his departing ſpirit; concerning 
which it was our author's judicious opinion, 
that the diminutive epithets with which it 
abounds, ſuch as Vagula, Blandula, were 
by no means expreſſions of levity and in- 
difference, but rather of endearment, of 
tenderneſs and concern. This ode was 
written we find at the deſire of Steele; 
and our poet in a letter to him on that 
occaſion, ſays—** You have it, as Cowley 
calls it, juſt warm from the brain; it 
came to me the firſt moment I waked this 
morning; yet you'll ſee, it was not fo 
abſolutely inſpiration, but that I had in 
my head, not only the verſes of Ha- 
G4 drian, 
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drian, but the fine fragment of Sap- 
pho *.“ 


IT is poſſible however, that our author 
might have had another compoſition in his 
head, beſides thoſe he here refers to; for 
there is a cloſe and ſurpriſing reſemblance 
+ between this ode of Pops, and one of an 
obſcure and forgotten rhymer of the age of 
Charles the ſecond, namely Thomas Flat- 
man ; from whoſe dunghill, as well as 
from the dregs of + Craſhaw, of Carew, 
of Herbert, and others, (for it is well 
known he was a great reader of all thoſe 
poets) Pop; has very judiciouſly collected 
gold. And the following ſtanza is perhaps 


* In Longinus, ſe, 10. quoted by him, as a model of 
that Sublime which combines together many various and op- 


poſite paſſions and ſenſations, * Iva yn iy 71 Tabs painter, 
na)or Ss EVYNOAOE,” 


+ See The ADVENTURER, vol. II. zd ed. p. 230. pub- 
liſhed 1753. 


t Craſhaw has very well tranſlated the dies irz, to which 
tranſlation Roſcommon is much indebted, in his Poem on 
the day of Judgment. 


the 
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the only valuable one F latman * has a N 
duced. | 


When on my ſick bed I languiſh, 

Full of ſorrow, full of anguiſh, 

Fainting, gaſping, trembling, crying, 

Panting, groaning, ſpeechleſs, dying ; 
Methinks I hear ſome gentle ſpirit ſay, 

Be not fearful, come away 


The third and fourth lines are eminently 
good and pathetic, and the climax well pre- 

| ſerved; the very turn of them is cloſely 
copied by Po; as is likewiſe the ſtriking 
circumſtance of the dying man's imagining 
he hears a voice calling him away; 


Vital ſpark of heavenly flame 

Quit, O quit, this mortal frame; 

Trembling, hoping, lingring, flying, 

O the pain, the bliſs of dying ! 
Hark ! they whiſper ! angels ſay, 

Sifter ſpirit, come away 


* Of whom ſays Lord Rocheſter, 


Not that flow drudge in ſwift Pindaric ſtrains, 
Flatman, who Cowley imitates with pains, 
And rides a jaded muſe, whipt, with looſe reins. 


I am 
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I am fenſible of the difficulty of diftia- 
guiſhing reſemblances from thefts; and 
well know, that a want of ſeeming origi- 
nality ariſes frequently, not from a barren- 
neſs and timidity of genius, but from in- 
vincible neceſſity, and the nature of things : 
that the works of thoſe who profels an art, 
whoſe eſſence is imitation, muſt needs be 
ſtamped with a cloſe reſemblance to each 
other, fince the objects material or animate, 
extraneous or internal, which they all imi- 
tate, lie equally open to the obſervation of 
all, and are perfectly ſimilar. Deſcriptions 
therefore that are faithful and juſt, aus 
BE UNIFORM AND ALIKE ; the firſt copier 
may be perhaps entitled to the praiſe of 
priority, but a ſucceeding one ought not 
certainly to be condemned for plagiariſm. 


THESE general obſervations however true, 
do not, I think, extend to the caſe before 
us, becauſe not only the thoughts, but even 
the words are copied ; and becauſe the 
images, eſpecially the laſt, are ſuch, as are 
not immediately impreſſed by ſenſible ob- 

jects, 
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jects, and which therefore, on account of 
their SINGULARITY, did not lie in com- 
mon for any poet to ſeize. Let us however 
moderate the matter, and ſay, what per- 
haps is the real fact, that PopE fell into the 
thoughts of Flatman unawares, and with- 
out deſign ; and having formerly read him, 
imperceptibly adopted this paſlage, even 
without knowing that he had borrowed it. 
That this will frequently happen, is evident 
from the following curious particulars re- 
lated by Menage, which, becauſe much 
has been ſaid of late on this head by many 
writers of criticiſm, I ſhall here inſert. I 
have often heard M. Chapelain, and Mr. 
Dandilly declare, that they wrote the fol- 
lowing line, 


D' arbitres de la paix, de foudres de la guerre; 


without knowing it was in Malherbe; and 
the moment I am making this remark, re- 
collect that the ſame thing happened to M. 
Furetire. I have often heard Corneille de- 
clare, that he inſerted in his Polyeucte, two 
celebrated lines concerning fortune, without 

knowing 
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knowing they were the property of M. Go- 
deau biſhop of Vence; 


Et comme elle a I eclat du Verre 
Elle en a la fragilite— 


Godeau had inſerted them in an ode to Car- 

dinal Richlieu, fifteen years before Polyeucte 
was written. Porphyry, in a fragment of 
his book on Philology, quoted by Euſebius, 
in the tenth book of his Evangelical Prepa- 
ration, makes mention of an author named 


Aretades, who compoſed an entire treatiſe 


on this ſort of reſemblances.—And St. je- 
rom relates, that his preceptor Donatus, 
explaining that ſenſible paſſage in Terence, 


Nihil eft dictum quod non fit dictum 


prius,” railed ſeverely at the ancients, for 
taking from him his beſt thoughts; Per- 


eant qui ante nos, noſtra dixerunt *.“ 


MEeNnAGE makes theſe obſervations on oc- 
caſion of a paſſage in the Poetics of Vida, 


intended to juſtify borrowing the thoughts 


and even expreſſions of others, which paſ- 


* Anti-Baullet, tom. ii. pag. 207, 


ſage 


fs %F 
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ſage is very applicable to the ſubject before 
us: | 

Aſpice ut exuvias, veterumque inſignia, nobis 
Aptemus ; rerum accipimus nunc clara reperta, 


Nunc ſeriem atq; animum verborum, verba quoque ipſa; 
Nec pudet interdum alterius nos ore locutos *. 


Menage adds, that he intended to compile a 
regular treatiſe on the thefts and imitations 
of the poets. As his reading was very ex- 
tenſive, his work would probably have been 
very entertaining. For ſurely it is no tri- 
vial amuſement, to trace an applauded ſenti- 
ment or deſcription to its ſource, and to re- 
mark, with what + judgment and art it is 
adapted and inſerted ; provided this be done 
with ſuch a ſpirit of modeſty and candour, 
as evidently ſhews, the critic intends merely 
to gratify curioſity, and not to indulge envy, 
malignity, and a petulant defire of dethron- 
ing eſtabliſhed ꝓ reputations. Thus for in- 


Lib. iii. v. 255. 


+ Dryden ſays prettily of Ben. Jonſon's many 1mitations 
of the ancients, ©* You tract him every where in their 
SNOW.“ 


t See the fruitleſs and impudent attack of Lauder on 
Milton. 


ſtance, 
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| ance, ſays the Rambler, ** It can ſcarcely 
be doubted, that in the firſt of the follow- 
ing paſſages Poyt remembered Ovip, and 
that in the ſecond “ he copied CrRasnaw, 
becauſe there is a concurrence of more re- 
ſemblances, than can be imagined to have 
happened by chance. 


Szpe pater dixit, ſtudium quid inutile tentas? 
Mzonides nullas ipſe reliquit opes 

Sponte ſua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 
Et quod conabar ſcribere, verſus erat, Ovid, 


T left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father diſobey'd 

While yet a child, e'er yet a fool to fame, 

I liſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. Pore. 


— This plain floor, 
Believe me reader, can ſay more 
Than many a braver marble can, 
Here lies a truly honeſt man. CRASHAW, 


This modeſt tone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, here lies an honeſt man.” Pore f. 


* The Work: of Cardinal Bembo, and of Caſa, of An- 
nibal Caro, and Taſſo himſelf, are full of entire lines taken 
from Dante and Petrarch, 

+ Rambler, No. 143. 
Two 
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Two other critics have alſo remarked 
ſome fatthet remarkable coincidericies of 
Porz's thought and expreflions, with thoſe 
of other writers, which are here inſerted, 
as they cannot fail of entertaining the cu- 
rious. 


Pride, malice, folly, againſt Dryden roſe 
In various ſhapes of parſons, critics, beaus. Pore. 


L'ignorance, et I erreur a ſes naiſſantes pieces *, 
En habits de marquis, en tobes de comteſſes, 
Venoient pour diffamer ſon chef d*ceuvre nouveau. 


BoILEAYU. 


Superior beings when of late they ſaw 

A mortal man unfold all nature's law; 

Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 

And ſhew'd a Newton as we ſhew an ape. Por. 


Simia cœlicolum riſuſque jocuſque deorum eſt, 
Tunc homo, quum temerè ingenio confidit, et audet 
Abdita naturz ſcrutari, arcanaque divum. 


PALINGENIUS. 
— — — Happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Porz. 
* Of Moliere; 


— D' une 
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— — — D' une voix legere 
Paſſer du grave au doux, du plaiſant au ſevere. 
BolLEAU, 


The concluſion of the epitaph on Gay, 
where he obſerves, that his honour conſiſts 
not in being entombed among kings and 
heroes, 


But that the worthy and the good may ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms, here lies Gay, 


is adopted from an old Latin elegy on the 
death of prince Henry. This conceit of his 
friend's being cnſhrined in the hearts of the 
virtuous, is, by the way, one of the moſt 
forced and far-fetched, that Port has fallen 
into *. 

JoN80N, as another critic has remarked, 
wrote an elegy on the lady Anne Pawlet, 
Marchioneſs of Winton ; the beginning of 
which Pope ſeems to have thought of, 
when he wrote his verſes, to the memory 


of See the Adventurer, No. 63, where other borrowed 


paſſages are pointed out, particularly from Paſcal, Charron, 
and Wollaſton. 


of 
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of an unfortunate lady. Jonſon begins his 
clegy, | 


What gentle ghoſt, beſprent with April dew, 
Hayles me ſo ſolemnly to yonder yew ? 
And beckoning woes me - *, 


In which ſtrain Pop, beautifully breaks out, 


What beck'ning ghoſt along the moonlight ſhade, 


Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ? 
*Tis ſhe ! — 


As Jonſon now lies before me, I may per- 
haps be pardoned for pointing out another 
paſſage in him, which Por probably re- 
membered, when he wrote the following 


From ſhelves to ſhelves, ſee greedy Vulcan roll, 
And lick up all their phyſic of the ſoul + ; 


Thus Jonſon, ſpeaking of a parcel of books, 


Theſe, hadft thou pleas'd either to dine or ſup, 
Hade made a meale for Vulcan to lick up f. 


* In the Underwood. + Dunciad. 


{ See OBSERVATIONS on the FAERIE QUEEN of Spen- 
ſer, by Thomas Warton, ſeR. vii. p. 166. 


Voi. I. H I SHouLD 
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I sHovULD be ſenſibly touched at the in- 
jurious imputation of ſo ungenerous, and 
indeed impotent a deſign, as that of at- 
tempting to diminiſh, or ſully the reputa- 
tion of ſo valuable a writer as Pops, by 
the moſt diſtant hint, or accuſation of his 
being a plagiary; a writer to whom the 
Engliſh poeſy, and the Engliſh language is 
everlaſtingly indebted. But we may ſay of 
his imitations, what his poetical father 
Dryden ſaid of another, who deſerved not 
ſuch a panegyric ſo juſtly as our author: 
«© HE INVADES AUTHORS LIKE A Mo- 
NARCH, AND WHAT WOULD BE THEFT 
IN OTHER POETS, IS ONLY VICTORY IN 
Him *,” For indeed he never works on 
the ſame ſubject with another, without 
heightening the piece with more maſterly 
ſtrokes, and a more artful pencil. Thoſe 
who flattered themſelves, that they ſhould 
diminiſh the reputation of Boileau, by 
printing, in the manner of a commentary 
at the bottom of each page of his works, 
the many lines he has borrowed from H6- 


* On Dram, Poeſy, p. 61. : 
race 
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race and Juvenal, were groſsly deceived. 
The verſes of the ancients, which this 
poet hath turned into French with fo 
much addreſs, and which he hath happily 
made ſo homogeneous, and of a piece 
with the reſt of the work, that every 
thing ſeems to have been conceived in a 
continued train of thought, by the very 
ſame perſon, confer as much honour on 
M. Deſpreaux, as the verſes which are 
purely his own. The original turn which 
he gives to his tranſlations, the boldneſs 
of his expreſſions, ſo little forced and un- 
natural, that they ſeem to be born, as it 
were, with his thoughts, diſplay almoſt 
as much invention, as the firſt production 
of a thought entirely new. This induced 
La Bruyere to ſay, que Deſpreaux pa- 
roifſoit creer les penſees d' autrui.” Both 
he and Por might have anſwered their * 
accuſers, in the words with which Virgil 
is ſaid to have replied, to thoſe who ac- 


* 'The Jeſuits that wrote the journals of Trevoux ſtron gly 
object plagiariſm to Boileau. 


H 2 cuſed 
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cuſed him of borrowing all that was va- 
luable in his Aneid from Homer; * Cur 
NON ILLI QUOQUE EADEM FURTA TEN 
TARENT ? VERUM INTELLECTUROS, FA- 
CILIUS ESSE HERCULI CLAVUM, QUAM 
HOMERO VERSUM, SURRIPERE K.“ 


* Donat, in Vit. Virgil. 


SECT. 
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TE  £ Mt; 

Of the Ess AV on CRITICISM, 
\ E are now arrived at a poem of that 
ſpecies, for which our author's ge- 
nius was particularly turned, the DIDAcTIC 
and the MORAL ; it is therefore, as might 
be expected, a maſter-piece in its kind. I 
have been ſometimes inclined to think, that 
the praiſes Addiſon has beſtowed on it, were 
a little partial and invidious. The ob- 
ſervations, ſays he, follow one another, like 
thoſe in Horace's Art of Poetry, without 
that methodical regularity which would 
have been requiſite in a proſe writer *.” 
It is however certain, that the poem before 
us is by no means deſtitute of a juſt inte- 
grity, and a lucid order: each of the pre- 
cepts and remarks naturally introduce the 


ſucceeding ones, ſo as to form an entire 


whole. The ingenious Dr. Hurd, hath 


* SpeCtator, No. 253. 
H 3 allo 
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alſo endeavoured to ſhew, that Horace ob- 
ſerved a ſtrict method, and unity of deſign, 
in his epiſtle to the Piſones, and that altho' 
the connexions are delicately fine, and al- 
moſt imperceptible, like the ſecret hinges 
of a well-wrought box, yet they artfully 
and cloſely unite each part together, and 
give coherence, uniformity, and beauty to 
the work. The Spectator adds; © The 
obſervations in this eſſay are /ome of them 
uncommon :* there is, I fear, a ſmall mix- 
ture of ill-nature in theſe words; for this 
Ess Ax, tho' on a beaten ſubject, abounds 
in many new remarks, and original rules, 
as well as in many happy and beautiful il- 
luſtrations, and applications, of the old 
ones. We are indeed amazed to find ſuch 
a knowledge of the world, ſuch a maturity 
of judgment, and ſuch a penetration into 
human nature, as are here diſplayed, in ſo 
very young a writer as was Pop, when he 
produced this Ess AY; for he was not 
twenty years old. Correctneſs and a juſt 
taſte, are uſually not attained but by long 
practice and experience in any art; but a 
clear 
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clear head, and ſtrong ſenſe were the cha- 
racteriſtical qualities of our author; and 
every man ſooneſt diſplays his radical ex- 
cellencies. If his predominant talent be 
warmth and vigor of imagination, it will 
break out in fanciful and luxuriant deſcrip- 
tions, the colouring of which will perhaps 
be too rich and glowing. If his chief force 
lies in the underſtanding rather than in the 
imagination, it will ſoon appear by ſolid 
and manly obſervations on life or learning, 
expreſſed in a more chaſte and ſubdued 
ſtyle. The former will frequently be hur- 
ried into obſcurity or turgidity, and a falſe 
grandeur of diction ; the latter will ſel- 
dom hazard a figure, whoſe uſage is not 
already eſtabliſhed, or an image beyond 
common life; will always be perſpicuous 
if not elevated; will never diſguſt, if not 
_ tranſport, his readers; will avoid the groſſer 
faults, if not arrive at the greater beauties 
of compoſition ; The © eloquentiz genus, 
for which he will be diſtinguiſhed, will not 
be the © plenum et erectum, et audax, et 
præcelſum, but the“ preſſum, et mite, 

H 4 ct 

5 
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et limatum *.” In the earlieſt letters of 
Pop to Wycherley, to Walſh, and Crom- 
well, we find many admirable and acute 
Judgments of men and books, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance not only with ſome of 
the beſt Greek and Roman, particularly the 
latter, but the moſt celebrated of the French 
and Italian claſſics. 


Du Bos Þ fixes the period of time, at 
which, generally ſpeaking, the poets and 
the painters have arrived at as high a'pitch 
of perfection, as their geniuſes will permit, 
to be the age of thirty years, or a few years 
more or leſs. Virgil was near thirty when 
he compoſed his firſt Eclogue. Horace was 
a grown man when he began to be talked of 
at Rome as a poet, having been formerly 
engaged ina buſy military life. Racine was 
about the ſame age when his ANDROMACHE, 
which may be regarded as his firſt good tra- 
gedy, was played. Corneille was more than 
thirty when his C1D appeared. Deſpreaux 
was full thirty when he publiſhed his ſa- 


* Quintil, I. xi. c. 1. + SeR. x. 2. 
tires, 
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tires, ſuch as we now have them. Moliere 
was full forty when he wrote the firſt of 
thoſe comedies, on which his reputation is 
founded. But to excel in this ſpecies of 
compoſition, it was not ſufficient for Mo- 
liere to be only a great poet; it was rather 
neceſſary for him to gain a thorough know- 
ledge of men and the world, which is ſel- - 
dom attained fo early in life; but without 
which, the beſt poet would be able to write 
but very indifterent comedies. Congreve 
however was but nineteen when he: wrote 
his Old Bachelor. Raphiel was about thirty 
years old when he difplayed the beauty and 
ſublimity of his genius in the Vatican : for 
it is there we behold the firſt of his works, 
that are worthy the great name heat preſent 
ſo deſervedly poſſeſſes, When Shakeſpear 
wrote his Lear, Milton his PARrapist 
LosT, Spenſer his FaiRy QUEEN, and 
Dryden his Mus1ic Ops, they had all ex- 
ceeded the middle age of man. | 


From this ſhort review it appears, that 
few poets ripened ſo early as Pops ; who 
ſcems 
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ſeems literally and ſtrictly to have fulfilled 
the precept of Horace in each of its cir- 
cumitances ; 


Multa tulit, fecitque PER; 


he was laborious and indefatigable in his 
purſuits of learning ; 


— — — Sudavit et alſit; 


and above all, what is of the greateſt con- 
ſequence in preſerving each faculty of the 
mind in due vigour, 


Abſtinuit venere et vino. 


Theſe are the two temptations to which a 
youthful bard is principally ſubject, and 
into whoſe ſnares he generally falls. If 
the imagination be lively, the paſſions will 
be ſtrong. True genius ſeldom reſides in 
a cold and phlegmatic conſtitution. The 
ſame temperament, and the ſame ſenſibility 
that makes a poet or a painter, will be apt 
to make a man a lover and a debauchee. 
Pop was happily ſecured from theſe com- 


mon failings, the bane of ſo many others, 
by 
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by the weakneſs and delicacy of his body, 
and the bad ſtate of his health. The ſen- 
ſual vices were too violent for ſo tender a 
frame; he never deviated into a courſe of 
intemperance and diſſipation. May I add, 
that even his bodily make was of uſe to him 
as a writer; for one who was acquainted 
with the heart of man, and the ſecret 
ſprings of our actions, has obſerved with 
great penetration; * It is good to con- 
ſider deformity, not as a ſigne, which is 
more deceivable, but as a cauſe, which 
ſeldom faileth of the effect. Whoſoever 
hath any thing fixed in his perſon, that 
doth induce contempt, hath alſo a perpetual 
ſpur in himſelf, to reſcue and deliver him- 
ſelf from ſcorne.“ I do not think it im- 
probable, that this circumſtance might ani- 
mate our poet, to double his diligence to 
make himſelf diſtinguiſhed ; and hope I 
ſhall not be accuſed, by thoſe who have a 
knowledge of human nature, of aſſigning 
his defire of excellence to a motive too 


* Bacon's Eſſays, xliv. 
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mean and ſordid, as well as too weak and 
inefficacious, to operate ſuch an effect. 


What crops of wit and honeſty appear, 

From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate or fear ! 

See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply, 

Ev'n avarice, prudence ; floth, philoſophy ; 

Nor virtue male or female can we name, 

But what will grow on pride or grow on ſhame *. 


IT was another circumſtance equally pro- 
pitidus to the ſtudies of Pore, in this early 
part of his life, that he inherited a fortune 
that was a decent competence, and ſufficient 
to ſupply the ſmall expences, which both 
by conſtitution and reflection he required. 
He had no occaſion to diſtrat his thoughts 


by being ſollicitous, “ de lodice . 
he needed not to wait, 


— Pour diner, le ſucces d'un ſonnet +. 


His father retired from buſineſs, at the re- 
volution, to a little convenient box, at Bin- 
field, near Oakingham, in Berkſhire ; and 
having converted his effects into money, is 


Eſſay on Man, * ii. v. 185, + ont 4 Art Poet. c. 4. 
N ſaid 


5 
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ſaid to have brought with him into the 
country almoſt twenty thouſand pounds. 
As he was a papiſt he could not purchaſe, 
nor put his money to intereſt on real ſe- 
curity ; and as he adhered to the intereſts of 
king James, he made a point of conſcience 
not to lend it to the new government ; 


For right hereditary tax'd and fin'd, 
He ſtuck to poverty with peace of mind: 


he therefore kept this ſum in his cheſt, and 
lived upon the principal; till by that time 
his ſon came to the ſucceſſion, a great part of 
it was conſumed. There was however enough 
left to ſupply the occaſions of our author *, 


* He afterwards acquired a conſiderable fortune by his 
tranſlation of the Iliad, which was publiſhed for his own 
benefit, by a ſubſcription ſo large, that it does honour to 
this Kingdom. Mr. Warburton informs us, that he ſold it 
to Lintot the bookſeller, on the following terms: twelve 
Hundred pounds paid down, and all the books for his ſub- 
ſcribers. The Odyfley was publiſhed in the ſame manner, 
and ſold on the ſame conditions, except only, that inſtead 
of twelve, he had but ſix hundred pounds, He was aſ- 
fiſted in this latter work, by Broome and Fenton, to the 
firſt of whom he gave ſix hundred pounds, and to the latter, 
three hundred. This tranſlation has proved a good eſtate 
to the bookſeller. 


and 
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and to keep him from the two moſt de- 
ſtructive enemies to a young genius, want 
and dependence. I can eaſily conceive, 
fays a late moraliſt, that a mind occupied 
and overwhelmed with the weight and im- 
menſity of its own conceptions, glancing 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity rom heaven to 
earth, and from earth to heaven, cannot 
willingly ſubmit to the dull drudgery, of 
examining the juſtneſs and accuracy of a 
butcher's bill. To deſcend from the wideſt 
and comprehenſive views of nature, and 
weigh out hops for a brewing, muſt be in- 
vincibly diſguſting to a true genius; to be 
able to build imaginary palaces of the moſt 
exquiſite architecture, but yet not to pay a 
carpenter's bill, 1s a cutting mortification 
and diſgrace *. 


ON the other hand, opulence, and high 
ſtation would be equally pernicious and un- 
favourable to a young genius; as they would 
almoſt unavoidably embarraſs and immerſe 
him, in the cares, the pleaſures, the indo- 


* The Adventurer, No. 50. 


lence, 


8 
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lence, and the diflipation, that accompany 
abundance. And perhaps the fortune moſt 
truly deſirable, and the ſituation molt pre- 
ciſely proper for a young poet, are marked 
out in that celebrated ſaying of Charles the 
ninth of France; Equi et poetæ ALENDE 
ſant, non sAGIN AN DI. — Poets and horſes 
are to be fed, and not fattened. 


TRE Ess Ax ON CRITICISM,. which oc- 
caſioned the introduction of theſe reflections, 
was firſt, I am well informed, written in 
proſe, according to the precept of Vida, and 
the practice of Racine *. 


Quinetiam, prius effigiem formare, souris, 
Totiuſque operis ſimulacrum fingere, verbis, 
Proderit; atque omnes ex ordine nectere partes, 
Et ſeriem rerum, et certos ſibi ponere fines, 

Per quos tuta regens veſtigia tendere pergas f. 


* The younger Racine, in the life of his father, informs 
us, that he uſed to ſay, he dared not touch any of the ſub- 
jects which Sophocles had handled, and abſtained from imi- 
tating them from his great veneration of the originals And 
that this was the reaſon why he rather imitated Euripides 
than Sophocles ; as in the Phædra, Andromache, Iphigenta. 


+ Poetic, lib. 1, ver, 75. 


When 
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When Racine had fixed on a ſubject for a 
play, he wrote down in plain proſe, not only 
the ſubject of each of the five acts, but of 
every ſcene and every ſpeech ; ſo that he 
could take a view of the whole at once, and 
ſee whether every part cohered, and co- 
operated to produce the intended event : 
when his matter was thus regularly diſ- 
poſed, he was uſed to ſay, My Tragedy 
is finiſhed.” 


I Now propoſe to make ſome obſervations 
on, and illuſtrations of, ſuch paſſages and 
precepts in this Ess Ax, as, on account of 
their utility, novelty, or elegance, deſerve 
particular attention; and perhaps I may 
take the freedom to hint at a few imper- 
fections, in this SENSIBLE performance. I 
ſhall cite the paſſages in the natural order, 
in which they ſucceſſively occur. 


1. In poets as true genius is but rare *. 


Ir is indeed ſo extremely rare, that no 
country in the ſucceſſion of many ages has 


Ver. 11. 


produced 
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produced above three or four perſons that 
deſerve the title. The man of rhymes” 
may be eaſily found ; but the genuine poet, 
of a lively plaſtic imagination, the true 
MAKER Or CREATOR, is ſo uncommon a 
prodigy, that one is almoſt tempted to ſub- 
ſcribe to the opinion of Sir William Tem- 
ple, where he ſays, That of all the num- 
bers of mankind, that live within the com- 
paſs of a thouſand years, for one man that 
is born capable of making a great poet, 
there may be a thouſand born capable of 
making as great generals, or miniſters of 
ſtate, as the moſt renowned in ſtory *.“ 
There are indeed more cauſes required to 
concur to the formation of the former, than 
of the latter; which neceſſarily render it's 
production more difficult. 


2. True taſte as ſeldom is the critic's ſhare +, 


La BRUYERE ſays very ſenſibly, I will 
allow the good writers are ſcarce enough ; 


* Miſcell. Eſſay iv. part 2. + Ver. 12. 
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but then, I aſk, where are the people that 
know how to read? 


3. Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure freely who have written well *. 


IT is ſomewhere remarked by Dryden, I 
think, that none but a poet is qualified to 
judge of a poet. The maxim is however 
contradicted by experience. Ariſtotle is ſaid 
indeed to have written one ode ; but neither 
Boſſu nor Hurd are poets. The penetrating 
author of the Reflections on Poetry, Paint- 
ing, and Muſic, will for ever be read with 
delight, and with profit, by all ingenious 
artiſts ; nevertheleſs, ſays Voltaire, he did 
not underſtand muſic, could never make 
verſes, and was not poſſeſſed of a ſingle 
picture; but he had read, ſeen, heard, and 
reflected a great deal +. And lord Shafteſ- 
bury ſpeaks with ſome indignation on this 
ſubject; „If a muſician performs his part 
well in the hardeſt ſymphonies, he muſt 
neceſſarily know the notes, and underſtand 


Per, 16. + Louis XIV. p. 354- 
the 
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the rules of harmony and muſic. But muſt 
a man, therefore, who has an ear, and has 
ſtudied the rules of muſic, of neceſſity, 
have a voice or hand? Can no one poſſibly 
judge a fiddle, but who is himſelf a fiddler ? 
Can no one judge a picture, but who is 
himſelf a layer of colours *? Quintilian 
and Pliny, who ſpeak of the works of the 
ancient painters and ſtatuaries, with ſo much 
taſte and ſentiment, handled not themſelves 
either the pencil or the chiſſel, nor Lon- 
ginus and Dionyſius the harp. But altho' 
ſuch as have actually performed nothing in 
the art itſelf, may not, on that account, be 
totally diſqualified to judge with accuracy 
of any piece of workmanſhip, yet perhaps 
a judgment will come with more authority 
and force from an artiſt himſelf. Hence 
the connoiſſeurs highly prize the treatiſe of 
Rubens, concerning the imitation of an- 
tique ſtatues, the Art of Painting by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and the Lives of the 
Painters by Vaſari. As for the ſame reaſons, 


* CharaQteriſtics, V. 3. p. 190. Edit, 12mo. 


5 14 Rameau's 
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Rameau's difſertation on the thorough bafs, 
and the introduction to a good taſte in muſic 
by the excellent, but neglected Geminiani, 
demand a particular regard. The prefaces 
of Dryden would be equally valuable, if he 
did not ſo frequently contradict himſelf, and 
advance opinions diametrically oppoſite to 
each other. Some of Corneille's diſcourſes 
on his own tragedies are admirably juſt. 
And one of the beſt pieces of modern cri- 
ticiſm, the academy's obſervations on the 
Cid, was, we know, the work of perſons 
who had themſelves written well. And 
our author's own excellent preface * to his 
tranſlation of the Iliad, one of the beſt 
pieces of proſe in the Engliſh language, is 
an example how well poets are qualified to 
be critics. 


4. Some neither can for wits nor critics paſs, 
As heavy mules are neither horſe nor als ; 


Vet our author was not ſatisfied with this preface; he 
uſed to ſay it was too pompous and poetical ; too much on 
the great horſe was his expreſſion ; and preferred his poſtſcript 
to the Odyſley ; and often talked of the excellence of Dry- 
den's proſe- ſtyle. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe half-learn'd witlings, numerous in our iſle, 
As half-form'd inſects on the banks of Nile; 
Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's ſo equivocal “. 


THESE lines and thoſe preceding, and 
following them, are excellently ſatirical ; 
and were, I think, the firſt we find in his 
works, that give an indication of that ſpecies 
of poetry to which his talent was moſt pow- 
erfully bent, and in which, tho' not, as we 
ſhall ſee, in others, he excelled all man- 
kind . The ſimile of the mule heightens 


the ſatire, and is new ; as 1s the application 
of the inſets of the Nile. Pore never 


ſhines ſo brightly as when he is proſcribing 
bad authors. 


* Ver. 38. 

+ Atterbury and Bolingbroke had the very ſame opinion 
of the bent and turn of our author's genius. The former, 
on reading the famous character of Addiſon, wrote thus to 
his friend: Let. 12. ** Since you now therefore know where 
your real ſtrength lies, I hope you will not ſuffer that ta- 
lent to lie unemploy'd.” And Bolingbroke, ſpeaking of 
his didactic works, ſays to Swift, Let. 44, 1729. This 
flatters my judgment; who always thought, that, univerſal 
as his talents are, This is eminently and peculiarly His, above 
all writers I know, living or dead; I do not except Ho- 
race.“ 


13 | 5, — In 
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5. In the ſoul while MEmory prevails, 
The ſolid pow'r of UNDERSTANDING fails ; 
Where beams of bright IMAGINATION play, 
The MEMORY'S ſoft figures melt away &. 


T HARDLY believe there is in any lan- 
guage a metaphor more appoſitely applied, 
or more elegantly expreſſed, than this of 
the effects of the warmth of fancy. Locke, 
who has embelliſhed his dry ſubject with a 
variety of pleaſing ſimilitudes and alluſions, 
has a paſlage, relating to the retentiveneſs 
of the memory, ſo very like this before us, 
and ſo happily worded, that I cannot for- 
bear giving the reader the pleaſure of com- 
paring them together; only premiſing, that 
theſe two paſſages are patterns of the man- 
ner in which the metaphor ſhould be uſed, 
and of the method of preſerving it unmixed 
with any other idea, and not continuing it 
too far. © Our minds repreſent to us thoſe 
tombs to which we are approaching ; where, 
though the braſs and marble remain, yet 
the inſcriptions are effaced by time, and 
the imagery moulders away. How much 


Ver. 56, 
the 
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the conſtitution of our bodies are concerned 
in this, and whether the temper of the 
brain makes this difference, that in ſome, 
it retains the characters drawn on it like 
marble, in others like freeſtone, and in 
others little better than ſand, I ſhall not 
here enquire; though it may ſeem probable 
that the conſtitution of the body does ſome- 
times influence the memory; ſince we ſome- 
times find a diſeaſe quite ſtrip the mind of 
all its ideas; and the flames of a fever, in 
a few days, CALCINE all thoſe images to 
duſt and confuſion, which ſeemed to be as 
laſting as if graved in marble *.“ 


WII reſpect to the truth of this ob- 
ſervation of PoE, experience abundantly 
evinceth, that the three great faculties of 
the ſoul here ſpoken of are ſeldom found 
united in the ſame perſon. There have yet 
exiſted but a few tranſcendent geniules, 
who have been ſingularly bleſt with this 
rare aſſemblage of different talents. All 
that I can at preſent recolle& who have at 


* Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding, ch. x. ſect. 35. 
I 4 once 
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once enjoyed, in full vigour, a ſublime and 
ſplendid imagination, a folid and profound 
underſtanding, an exact and tenacious me- 
mory, are Herodotus, Plato, Tully, Livy, 
Tacitus, Galileo, Bacon, Des Cartes, Ma- 
lebranche, Milton, Burnet of the Charter- 
houſe, Berkley and Monteſquieu. Bacon, 
in his Novum Organum, divides the hu- 
man genius into two ſorts; * Men of dry 
diſtin& heads, cool imaginations, and keen 
application; they eafily apprehend the dif- 
ferences of things, are maſters in contro— 
verſy, and excel in confutation; and theſe 
are the moſt common. The ſecond ſort of 
men of warm fancies, elevated thought, 
and wide knowledge: they inſtantly per- 
ceive the reſemblances of things, and are 
poets or maſters in ſcience, invent arts, and 
ſtrike out new light wherever they carry 
their views *.“ This general obſervation 
has in it all that acuteneſs, comprehenſion, 
and knowledge of man, which ſo eminently 


diſtinguiſhed this philoſopher. 


P Pag. 40. 
6. One 
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6. One ſcience only will one genius fit; 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit.— 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 
But oft in thoſe confin'd to ſingle parts *. 


Wu Tully attempted poetry, he be- 
came as ridiculous as Bolingbroke when he 
attempted philoſophy and divinity. We 
look in vain for that genius which produced 
the Diſſertation on Parties, in the tedious 
philoſophical works; of which it is no 
exaggerated ſatire to ſay, that the reaſoning 
of them is ſophiſtical and inconcluſive, the 
ſtyle diffuſe and verboſe, and the learning 
ſeemingly contained in them not drawn 
from the originals, but picked up and pur- 
loined from French critics and tranſlations ; 
and particularly from Bayle, from Rapin, 
and Thomaſſin, (as perhaps may be one 
day minutely ſhewn) together with the aſ- 
ſiſtances which our Cudworth and Stanley 
happily afforded a writer confeſſedly igno- 
rant of the Greek tongue, who has yet the 
inſufferable + arrogance to vilify and cen- 


ſure, 
* Ver. 60. | 


+ I cannot forbear ſubjoining a paſſage of an excellent 
writer and accompliſhed ſcholar, which is ſo very appoſite 
to 
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ſure, and to think he can confute, the beſt 
writers in that beſt language. 


Wren Fontaine, whoſe tales indicated a 
truly comic genius, brought a comedy on 


to the preſent purpoſe, that one would think the author had 
Bolingbroke in his eye, if his valuable work had not been 
publiſhed before the world was bleſſed with the Firſt Philo- 
ſophy. He who pretends to diſcuſs the Sentiments of 
Pythagoras, Plato, Ariftotle, or any one of the ancient phi- 
loſophers, or even to cite and tranſlate him, (except in trite 
and obvious ſentiments) without accurately knowing the 
Greek tongue in general, the nice differences of many 
words apparently ſynonymous ; the peculiar ſtyle of the au- 
thor whom he preſumes to handle; the new-coined words, 
and new ſignifications given to old words, uſed by ſuch au- 
thor and his ſect, the whole philofophy of ſuch ſect; to- 
gether with the connections and dependencies of its ſeveral 
parts, whether Logical, Ethical, or Phyſical ; he, I ſay, 
that without this previous preparation, attempts what I 
have ſaid, will ſhoot in the dark; will be liable to perpe- 
tual blunders ; will explain, and praiſe, and cenſure, merely 
by chance; and though HE MAY POSSIBLY TO FOOLS Ar- 
PEAR AS A WISE MAN, WILL CERTAINLY AMONG THE 
WISE EVER PASS FOR A FOOL. Such a man's intelle& 
comprehends antient philoſophy, as his eye comprehends a 
diſtant proſpect. He may ſee perhaps enough to know 
mountains from plains, and ſeas from woods ; but for an 
accurate diſcernment of particulars and their charaQer, this, 
without farther helps, 'tis impoſſible he ſhould attain.” 
Hexurs, by Harris: Book ii. chap. iii. p. 270. 


the 
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the ſtage, it was received with a contempt 
equally unexpected and deſerved. Terence 
has left us no tragedy ; and the Mourning 
Bride of Congreve, notwithſtanding the 
praiſes beſtowed on it by Por, in the 
Dunciad *, is certainly a deſpicable per- 
formance ; the plot is unnaturally intricate, 
and overcharged with incidents, the ſenti- 
ments trite, and the language turgid and 
bombaſt. Heemſkirk and Teniers could 
not ſucceed in a ſerious and ſublime ſubject 
of hiſtory-painting. The latter, it is well 
known, deſigned cartoons for tapeſtry, re- 
preſenting the hiſtory of the Turriani of 
Lombardy. Both the compoſition and the 
expreſſion are extremely indifterent ; and 
certain nicer virtuoſi have remarked, that 
in the ſerious pieces of Titian himſelf, 
even in one of his Laſt Suppers, a circum- 
ſtance of the Ridiculous and the Familiar 
is introduced, which ſuits not with the 
dignity of his ſubject. Hogarth's picture 
of Richard III. is pure and unmixed with 
any diſſimilar and degrading circumſtances, 


* B. iii. v. 310. In the notes. 


and 
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and ſtrongly impreſſes terror and amaze- 
ment. 'The modeſty and good ſenſe of the 
ancients 1s, in this particular, as in others, 
remarkable. The ſame writer never pre- 
ſumed to undertake more than one kind of 
dramatic poetry, if we except the cycLors | 
of Euripides. A poet never preſumed to 
plead in public, or to write hiſtory, or in- 
deed any conſiderable work in proſe. The 
ſame actors never recited tragedy and co- 
medy : this was obſerved long ago, by 
Plato, in the third book of his REPUBLIC. 
They ſeem to have held that diverfity, nay 
univerſality, of excellence, at which the 
moderns frequently aim, to be a gift unat- 
tainable by man. We therefore of Great 
Britain have perhaps more reaſon to con- 
gratulate ourſelves, on two very ſingular 
phenomena; I mean, Shakeſpear's being 
able to pourtray characters ſo very different 
as FALSTAFF, and MACKBETH; and Gar- 
rick's being able to perſonate ſo inimitably 
a LEAR, or an ABEL DRUGGER. No- 
thing can more fully demonſtrate the ex- 
tent and verſatility of theſe two original 
geniuſes, 
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geniuſes. Corneille, whom the French are 
ſo fond of oppoſing to Shakeſpear, pro- 
duced very contemptible comedies ; and the 
PLAIDEURES of Racine is ſo cloſe a re- 
ſemblance of Ariſtophanes, that it ought 
not to be here urged. The moſt univerſal 
of authors ſeems to be Voltaire; who has 
written almoſt equally well, both in proſe 
and verſe; and whom either the tragedies 
of MERoPt and MAnomMer, or the hiſtory 
of Louis XIV. or CHARLES XII. would, 
alone, have immortalized. 


7. Thoſe rules of old, diſcover'd not devis'd, 
Are nature ſtill, but nature methodiz'd; 
Nature, like liberty, is but reſtrain'd 
By the ſame laws which firſt herſelf ordain'd &. 


THe precepts of the art of poeſy were 
poſterior to practice; the rules of the 
Epopea were all drawn from the Iliad and 
the Odyfley; and of Tragedy, from the 
OEpirus of Sophocles. A petulant re- 
jection, and an implicit veneration, of the 
rules of the ancient critics, are equally de- 


Fer. $$. 


ſtructire 
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ſtructive of true taſte. It ought to be 
the firſt endeavour of a writer, ſays the 
excellent RAMBLER *, to diſtinguiſh na- 
ture from cuſtom, or that which is eſta- 
bliſhed, becauſe it is right, from that 
which is right only becauſe it is eſta- 


bliſhed; that he may neither violate eſ- 


ſential principles by a deſire of novelty, 
nor debar himſelf from the attainment of 
any beauties within his view, by a needleſs 


fear of breaking rules, where no literary 


dictator had authority to preſcribe.” 


Tunis liberal and manly cenſure of cri- 
tical bigotry, extends not to thoſe funda- 
mental and indiſpenſable rules, which na- 
ture and neceſſity dictate, and demand to 
be obſerved ; ſuch for inſtance, as in the 
higher kinds of poetry, that the action of 
the epopea be one, great, and entire; that 
the hero be eminently diſtinguiſhed, move 
our concern, and deeply intereſt us; that 
the epiſodes ariſe eaſily out of the main 
fable; that the action commence as near 


* No, 156. | 
the 
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the cataſtrophe as poſſible: and, in the 
drama, that no more events be crowded 
together, than can be juſtly ſuppoſed to 
happen during the time of repreſentation, 
or to be tranſacted on one individual ſpot, 
and the like. But the abſurdity here ani- 
madverted on, is the ſcrupulous nicety of 
thoſe, who bind themſelves to obey fri- 
volous and unimportant laws; ſuch as, 
that an epic poem ſhould conſiſt not of 
leſs than twelve books ; that it ſhould end 
fortunately ; that in the firſt book there 
ſhould be no ſimile; that the exordium 
ſhould be very ſimple and unadorned : that 
in a tragedy, only three perſonages ſhould 
appear at once upon the ſtage; and that 
every tragedy ſhould conſiſt of five acts; by 
the rigid obſervation of which laſt unneceſ- 
ſary precept, the poet is deprived of uſing 
many a moving ſtory, that would furniſh 
matter enough for three perhaps, but not 
for five acts; with other rules, of the like 
indifferent nature, For the reſt, as Vol- 
taire obſerves è, whether the action of an 


* Eſſay ſur la Poeſie Epique, pag. 339. tom. i. 
epopea 
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epopea be ſimple or complex, completed in 
a month or in a year, or a longer time, whe- 
ther the ſcene be fixed on one ſpot, as in 
the Iliad ; or that the hero voyages from 
ſea to ſea, as in the Odyſley ; whether he 
be furious hke Achilles, or pious like 
Eneas; whether the action paſs on land or 
fea; on the coaſt of Africa, as in the Lu- 
ziada of Camoens; in America, as in the 
Araucana of Alonzo D'Ercilla; in heaven, 
in hell, beyond the limits of our world, 
as in the Paradiſe Loſt; all theſe circum- 
ſtances are of no conſequence : the poem 
will be for ever an Epic poem, an Heroic 
poem ; at leaſt, till another new title be 
found proportioned to its merit. If you 
ſcruple, ſays Addiſon, to give the title of 
an Epic poem to the Paradiſe Loſt of Mil- 
ton, call it, if you chooſe; a DIVINE poem: 
give it whatever name you pleaſe; provided 
you confeſs, that it is a work as admirable 
in its kind as the Iliad. 
8, Hear how learn'd Greece her uſeful 8 indites, 
When to repreſs, and when indulge our flights “. 


Ver. 92. 


IN 
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In the ſecond part of Shafteſbury's Ap- 
VICE to an Author, is a judicious and ele- 
gant account of the riſe and progreſs of arts 
and ſciences, in ancient Greece; to ſubjects 
of which ſort, it were to be wiſhed this au- 
thor had always confined himſelf, as he in- 
diſputably underſtood them well, rather 
than have blemiſhed and belied his patri- 
otiſm, by writing againſt the religion of his 
country. I ſhall give the reader a paſſage 
that relates to the origin of criticiſm, which 
is curious and juſt. When the perſua- 
ſive arts, which were neceſſary to be cul- 
tivated among a people that were to be 
convinced before they acted, were grown 
thus in repute; and the power of moving 
the affections become the ſtudy and emula- 
tion of the forward wits and aſpiring ge- 
niuſes of the times; it would neceſſarily 
happen, that many geniuſes of equal ſize 
and ſtrength, though leſs covetous of pub- 
lic applauſe, of power, or of influence over 
mankind, would content themſelves with 
the contemplation, merely, of theſe en- 
chanting arts. Theſe they would the bet- 
vo. I, K ter 
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ter enjoy, the more they refined their taſte, 
and cultivated their ear.ä— Hence was the 
origin of  CRITIcs; who, as arts and 
ſciences advanced, would neceſſarily come 
withal into repute; and being heard with 
ſatisfaction in their turn, were at length 
tempted to become authors, and appear in 
public. Theſe were honoured with the 
name of Sophiſts; a character which in 
early times was highly reſpected. Nor did 
the graveſt philoſophers, who were cenſors 
of manners, and critics of a higher degree, 
_ diſdain to exert their criticiſm on the in- 
ferior arts; eſpecially in thoſe relating to 
ſpeech, and the power of argument and 
| perſuaſion. When ſuch a race as this was 
once riſen, twas no longer poſſible to '.n- 
poſe on mankind, by what was ſpecious 
and pretending. The public would be paid 
in no falſe wit, or jingling eloquence. 
Where the learned critics were fo well re- 
ceived, and philoſophers themſelves diſdain- 
ed not to be of the number ; there could 
not fail to ariſe critics of an inſerior order, 

£0 who 
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who would ſubdivide the ſeveral nn, 
of this empire *. 


9. Know well each Ancient's proper character; 
His fable, ſubject, ſcope, in every page; 
Religion, country, genius of his age +. 


From their inattention to theſe particu- 
lars, many critics, and particularly the 
French, have been guilty of great abſurdi- 
ties. When Perrault impotently attempted 
to ridicule the firſt ſtanza of the firſt Olym- 
pic of Pindar, he was ignorant that the poet, 
in beginning with the praiſes of WATER }, 
alluded to the philoſophy of Thales, who 
taught that water was the principle of all 
things ; and which philoſophy, Empedocles 
the Sicilian, a cotemporary of Pindar, and 
a ſubject of Hiero to whom Pindar wrote, 
had adopted in his beautiful poem. Homer 
and the Greek tragedians have been like- 
wiſe cenſured, the former for protracting 
the Iliad after the death of Hector; and the 
latter, for continuing the Aj Ax and Pror- 


*Characteriſtics, vol. I. 12mo. pag. 163, f Ver. 119. 
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NISSæ, after the deaths of their reſpective 
heroes. But the cenſurers did not conſider 
the importance of burial among the an- 
cients; and that the action of the Tliad 
would have been imperfect without a de- 
ſcription of the funeral rites of Hector 
and Patroclus :- as the two tragedies, with- 
out thoſe of Polynices and Eteocles : for 
the ancients eſteemed a deprivation of ſe- 
pulture to be a more ſevere calamity than 
death itſelf. It is obſervable that this cir- 
cumſtance did not occur to PoPE *, when 
he endeavoured to juſtify this conduct of 
Homer, by only ſaying, that as the anger 
of Achilles does not die with Hector, but 
perſecutes his very remains, the poet ſtill 
keeps up to his ſubject by deſcribing the 
many effects of his anger, till it is fully 
ſatisfied : and that for this reaſon, the two 
laſt books of the Iliad may be thought not 
to be excreſcencies, but eflential to the 
poem. I will only add, that I do not know 
an author whoſe capital excellence ſuffers 
more from the reader's not regarding his 


* Iliad xxiii. Note 1. 
climate 
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elimate and country, than the incomparable 
Cervantes. There is a ſtriking propriety 
in the madneſs of Don Quixote, not fre- 
quently taken notice of; for Thuanus in- 
forms us, that Mapness is a common diſ- 
order among the Spaniards at the latter 
part of life, about the age of which the 
knight is repreſented. ** Sur la fin de ſes 
jours Mendozza devint furieux, comme font 
d' ordinaire les Eſpagnols *.“ | 


10. Still with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe, 
And let your comment be the Mantuan Muſe +. 


ALTHOUGH perhaps it may ſeem impoſ- 
fible to produce any new obſervations on 
Homer and Virgil, after ſo many volumes 
of criticiſm as have been ſpent upon them, 
yet the following remarks have a novelty 
and penetration in them that may enter- 
tain ; eſpecially, as the little treatiſe from 
which they are taken is extremely ſcarce. 
„ Quz variz inter ſe notæ atque imagines 


* Perroniana et Thuana, a Cologne, 1695, pag. 431. 
+ Ver. 128. | 


K 3 ani- 
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animorum, a principibus utriuſque populi 
poetis, Homero et Virgilio, mirifice ex- 
primuntur. ' Siquidem Homeri duces et 
reges rapacitate, libidine, atque anilibus 
queſtibus, lacrymiſque puerilibus, Græcam 
Jevitatem et inconſtantiam referunt. Vir- 
giliani vero principes, ab eximio poeta, qui 
Romanæ ſeveritatis faſtidium, et Latinum 
ſupercilium verebatur, et ad heroum popu- 
lum loquebatur, ita componuntur ad ma- 
jeſtatem conſularem, ut quamvis ab Aſia- 
tica mollitie luxuque venerint, inter Furios 
atque Claudios nati educatique videantur. 
Neque ſuam, ullo actu, Æneas originem 
prodidiſſet, niſi, a præfactiore aliquanto 
pietate, fudiſſet crebro copiam lacryma- 
rum. Qua meliorem expreſſione morum 
hac ætate, non modo Virgilius Latinorum 
poetarum princeps, ſed quivis inflatiſſimus 
vernaculorum, Homero prefertur : cum 
hic animos proceribus indurit ſuos, ille 
vero alienos.—Quamobrem varietas morum, 
qui carmine reddebantur, et hominum ad 
quos ea dirigebantur, inter Latinam Gre- 
camque poeſin, non inventionis tantum at- 


5 tulit, 
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tulit, ſed et elocutionis diſcrimen illud, 
quod præcipue inter Homerum et Virgi- 
lium deprehenditur ; cum ſententias et or- 
namenta quæ Homerus ſparſerat, Virgilius, 
Romanorum arium cauſa, contraxerit; at- 
que ad mores et ingenia retulerit eorum, 
qui a poeſi non petebant publicam aut pri- 
vatam inſtitutionem, quam ipſi Marte ſuo 
invenerant; ſed tantum delectationem *. 
Blackwell, in his excellent Enquiry into 
the Life and Writings of Homer, has taken 
many obſervations from this valuable book, 
particularly in his twelfth Section. 


11. Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there's a happineſs, as well as care. 
Muſic reſembles poetry; in each 
Are nameleſs graces, which no methods teach, 
And which a maſter-hand alone can reach +. 


Pop in this paſſage ſeems to have re- 
membered one of the eſſays of Bacon, of 
which he is known to have been remarkably 


. Vincentii Gravinz de Poꝝs f, ad S. Maffeium Eis r. 
Added to his treatiſe entitled, Della Ragion Poetica. In 
Napoli. 1716. pag. 239, 250. 


+ Ver. 141, 


£4: * fond. 
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fond. There is no excellent beauty, 
that hath not ſome ſtrangeneſs in the pro- 
portion. A man cannot tell whether Apel- 
les or Albert Durer, were the more trifler : 
whereof the one would make a perſonage 
by geometrical proportions; the other by 
taking the beſt parts out of divers faces, 
to make one excellent. Such perſonages, 
I think, would pleaſe nobody, but the 
painter that made them. Not but I think, 
a painter may make a better face than ever 
was; but he muſt do it by a kind of fe- 
licity, as a muſician that maketh an ex- 
_ cellent ayre in muſic, and not by rule. A 
man ſhall ſee faces, that if you examine 
them, part by part, you ſhall find never a 
good one; and yet altogether doe well *”. 


12. Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate from the common track; 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 
Which, without paſſing thro' the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all it's ends at once obtains +, 


Eſſay xliii. On BEAU Tx. 


Ver. 150. Theſe lines were thus printed in Dr. War- 
burton's quarto edition, 1743, page 16; and again in the 
octavo edition made uſe of in this work, 1752. 

HERE 
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HERE is evidently a blameable mixture 
of metaphors ; where the attributes of the 
horſe and the writer are confounded. The 
former may juſtly be ſaid to © take a nearer 
way, and, to deviate from a track ;” but 
how can a horſe © ſnatch a grace,” or 
« gain the heart?“ 


13. Some figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, 
Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near, 
Which, but proportion'd to their light, or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to time and place *. 


By this excellent obſervation, delivered 
in a beautiful metaphor, all the faults im- 
puted to Homer may be juſtified. Thoſe 
who cenſure what is called the GRossNEess 
of ſome of his images, may pleaſe to at- 
tend to the following remark of a writer, 
by no means prejudiced in favour of the 
ancients. © Quant a ce qu'on appelle 
GROSSIERETE dans les heros d'Homere, 
on peut rire tant qu'on voudra de voir Pa- 
trocle, au neuvieme livre de I'Iliade, mettre 
trois gigots de mouton dans une marmite, 


Ver. 171. 


allumer 
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allumer et ſoufler le feu, et preparer le 
diner avec Achille: Achille et Patrocle n'en 
ſont pas moins Eclatans. Charles XII. Roi 
de Suede, a foit fix mois fa cuiſine a Demir- 
Tocca, ſans perdre rien de ſon heroiſme ; 
et la plapart de nos generaux qui portent 
dans une campe tout le luxe d'une cour ef- 
femin&e, auront bien de la pein a egaler 
ces heros, qui faiſoient leur cuiſine eux- 
memes.—— En un mot, Homere avoit a 
repreſenter un Ajax et un Hector; non 
un courtiſan de Verſailles, ou de Saint 
James &.“ 

I 3. A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 

His pow'rs in equal rank, and fair array f. 


Tu ſame may be faid of muſic : con- 
cerning which, a diſcerning judge has lately 
made the following obſervation. * I do 
not mean to affirm, that in this extenſive 
work [of Marcello] every recitative, air, os 
chorus, is of equal excellence. A con- 

* Voltaire, Eſſay ſur la Poeſie Epique. Les Oeuvres. 
Tom. ji. pag. 354, 355. This Eſſay is very different from 
what formerly appeared in England, 


+ Ver. 175. : 
| tinued 
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tinued elevation of this kind no author ever 
came up to. Nay, if we conſider that va- 
riety, which in all arts is neceſſary to keep 
up attention, we may perhaps affirm with 
truth, that InzQuUaALIiTY makes a part of 
the character of excellence: that ſomething 
ought to be thrown into ſhades, in order 
to make the lights more ſtriking. And, in 
this reſpect, Marcello is truly excellent: if 
ever he ſeems to FALL, it is only to RISE 
with more aſtoniſhing majeſty and great- 
neſs *. It may be pertinent to ſubjoin 
Roſcommon's remark on the ſame ſubject. 


— — — — — Far the greateſt part 

Of what ſome call neglect, is ſtudy'd art. 

When Virgil ſeems to trifle in a line, 

*Tis but a warning piece, which gives the ſign 

To wake your fancy, and prepare your ſight 
To reach the noble height of ſome unuſual flight +. - 


14. Hail bards triumphant born in happier days 1. 


DocTor Warburton is of opinion, that 
« there 1s a pleaſantry in this title, which 


* Aviſon's Eſſay on Muſical Expreſſion, edit. ii. pag. 103. 
+ Eſſay on Tranfl, Verſe, t Ver. 189. 


alludes 
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alludes to the ſtate of WarraRE, that all 
true genius muſt undergo while here on 
_ earth.” Ts not this interpretation of the 
word triumphant very far-fetched, and fo- 
reign to the author's meaning ? Who, I 
conceive, uſed the word, to denote merely 
the TRIUMPH, which aroſe from /upe- 
riority. 


15. The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire *. 


« THIS word laſt, ſays the ſame com- 
mentator, ſpoken in his early youth, as 
it were by chance, ſeems to have been 
oMINous.” TI am not perſuaded that all 
true genius died with PoE: for one would 
be tempted to think, that the Seaſons of 
Thomſon, the Leonidas of Glover, the 
Pleaſures of Imagination, and the Odes of 
Akenfide, the Night-thoughts of Young, 
the Elegy of Gray, and Ode on Eton Col- 
lege, the truly pathetic Monody on lady 
Lyttelton, together with many Pieces in 
Dodſley's Miſcellanies, were not publiſhed 


* Ver. 196. 
| when 
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when Dr. Warburton delivered this in- 
finuation of a failure of poetical abilities. 


16. So pleas'd at firſt the towring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the ſky, 
Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 

And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt : 
But, thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 

The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th' increaſing proſpect tires our wandring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe *. 


Tris compariſon is frequently men- 
tioned, as an inſtance of the {ſtrength of 
fancy. The images however appear too 
general and indiſtinct, and the laſt line 
conveys no new idea to the mind. The 
following picture in Shafteſbury, on the 
ſame ſort of ſubject, appears to be more 
full and ſtriking. ** Beneath the moun- 
tain's foot, the rocky country riſes into 
hills, a proper baſis of the ponderous maſs 
above: where huge embodied rocks lie 
piled on one another, and ſeem to prop the 
high arch of heaven. See ! with what 
trembling ſteps poor mankind tread the 


Ver. 225. 


narrow 
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natrow brink of the deep precipices ! From 
whence with giddy horror they look down, 
miſtruſting even the ground that bears them; 
whilſt they hear the hollow ſound of tor- 
rents underneath, and ſee the ruin of the 
impending rock; with falling trees, which 
hang with their roots upwards, and ſeem 
to draw. more ruin after them *.” See the 
pictureſque deſcription of Annibal, paſſing 
the Alps, in Livy, who is a great poet. 


17. A perfect judge will read each word of wit, 
With the ſame ſpirit, that it's author writ +. 


To be able to judge of poetry, ſays Vol- 
taire, a man muſt feel ſtrongly, muſt be 
born with ſome ſparks of that fire, which 
animates the poet whom he criticiſes. As 
in deciding upon the merit of a piece of 
muſic, it is not enough, it is indeed no- 
thing, to calculate the proportion of ſounds 
as a mathematician, but we mult have an 
ear and a ſoul for muſic F. 


»The MoraL1sTs, Characteriſtics, vol. ii. pag. 253. 
+ Ver. 233. Ubi ſupra, pag. 361. 


18, Thus 
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18. Thus when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
(The world's juſt wonder, and ev'n thine, O Rome!) 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurpriſe, 

All comes united to th' admiring eyes; 
No monſtrous height, or breadth, or length appear, 
The Whole at once is bold, and regular v. 


THis is juſtly and elegantly expreſſed ; 
and though it may ſeem difficult to ſpeak 
of the ſame ſubje& after ſuch a deſcrip- 


tion, yet Akenſide has ventured, and nobly 
ſucceeded. 


Mark, how the dread PaxTHEoN ſtands, 
Amid the domes of modern hands ! 
Amid the toys of idle ſtate, 

How ſimply, how ſeverely great! 

Then pauſe! 4 — — — 


19. Once on a time, La Mancha's knight, they ſay, 
A certain bard encountring on the way {.— 


By this ſhort tale Poet has ſhewed us, 
how much he could have excelled in telling 
a ſtory of humour. The incident is taken 
from the ſecond part of Don Quixote, firſt 
written by Don Alonzo Fernandez de Avel- 


* Ver. 247, + Ode to L. Huntington, f Ver. 267. 
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lanada, and afterwards tranſlated, or rather 
imitated and new-modelled, by no leſs an 
author than the celebrated Le Sage *. The 
book is not ſo contemptible as ſome authors 
inſinuate; it was well received in France, 
and abounds in many ſtrokes of humour 
and character worthy Cervantes himſelf. 
The brevity to which Pop RE's narration was 
confined, would not permit him to inſert 
the following humorous dialogue at length. 
« I am ſatisfied you'll compaſs your deſign, 
ſaid the ſcholar, provided you omit the 
combat in the liſts. Let him have a care 
of that, ſaid Don Quixote interrupting him, 
that is the beſt part of the plot. But Sir, 
quoth the Bachelor, if you would have me 
adhere to Ariſtotle's rules, I muſt omit the 
combat. Ariſtotle, replied the Knight, I 


* Le Sage generally took his plans from the Spaniſh wri- 
ters, the manners of which nation he has well imitated. 
Le Diable Boiteux was drawn from the Diabolo Cojuelo of 
Guevara; his Gil Blas from Don Guſman D' Alfarache. 
Le Sage made a journey into Spain to acquaint himſelf 
with the Spaniſh cuſtoms. He is a natural writer, of true 
humour. He died in a little houſe near Paris, where he 
ſupported himſelf by writing, 1747. He had been deaf 
ten years. 


grant 
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prant was a man of ſome parts; but his 
capacity was not unbounded: and give me 
leave to tell you, his authority does not ex- 
tend over combats in the liſt, which are far 
above his narrow rules. Would you ſuffer 
the chaſte queen of Bohemia to periſh ? For 
how can you clear her innocence ? Believe 
me, CoMBAT is the moſt honourable me- 
thod you can purſue; and, beſides, it will 
add ſuch grace to your play, that all the 
rules in the univerſe muſt not ſtand in com- 
petition with it. Well, Sir Knight, re- 
plied the Bachelor, for your ſake; and for 
the honour of chivalry, I will not leave out 
the combat: and that it may appear the 
more glorious; all the court of Bohemia 
ſhall be preſent at it, from the princes of 
the blood, to the very footmen. But ſtill 
one difficulty remains, which is, that our 
common theatres are not large enough for 
it. There muſt be one erected on purpoſe; 
anſwered the Knight; and in a word, ra- 
ther than leave out the combat, the play 
had better be acted in a field or plain *.“ 


* Continuation of Hiſt. of Don Quixote, b. iii. ch. 10. 
Vor. I. L 20. Some 
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20, Some to conceit alone their taſte confine *, 
And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at every line. 


SIMPLICITY, With elegance and pro- 
priety Þ, is the perfection of ſtyle in every 
compoſition. Let us, on this occaſion, com- 
pare two paſſages from Theocritus and Ovid 
upon the ſame ſubject. The Cyclops, in 
the former, addreſſes Galatea with compa- 
riſons, natural, obvious, and drawn from 
his ſituation. 


Q aevue Tarda]ein, Tt Toy Nh daoCdn)y 3 
Azure matlas idem, anarwlien ' dev, 
Moo y@ TYavge]epa, giapw]ipa oparO wuas *. 


Theſe ſimple and paſtoral images were the 
moſt proper that could occur to a Cyclops, 
and to an inhabitant of Sicily. Ovid could 
not reſtrain the luxuriancy of his genius, on 
the ſame occaſion, from wandering into an 
endleſs variety of flowery and unappropriated 
ſimilitudes, and equally ene to any 
other perſon or place. 


* Ver. 289. 
+ Asgebs de epiry, 0491 ua un Tamer tivat. Ari- 
ſtot: Poet. c. 22. t Idyll. Kox. 
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Candidior nivei folio, Galatea, liguftri ; 
Floridior pratis ; longa procerior alno; 
Splendidior vitro; tenero laſcivior hzdo 
Lævior aſſiduo detritis æquore conchis ; 
Solibus hybernis, æſtivã gratior umbra ; 
Nobilior pomis; platano conſpectior alta ; 
 Lucidior glacie; matura dulcior uva; 
Mollior et cygni plumis, et lacte coacto; 
Et, fi non fugias, riguo formoſior horto *. 


There are ſeven more lines of compariſon, 


21. Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, 
It's gaudy colours ſpreads on every place : 
The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 


All glares alike without diſtinction gay +. 


Tux nauſeous affectation of expreſſing 
every thing pompouſly and poetically, is no 
where more viſible than in a poem lately 
publiſhed, entitled AmynToR and TarEo- 
'DORA, The following inſtance may be 

alleged among many others. © Amyntor 
having a pathetic tale to diſcover, being 
choaked with ſorrow and at a loſs for ut- 


terance, uſes theſe ornamental and unnatural 
images. | 


* Metam. xiii. 789. + Ver. 311. 


L 2 —0 
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From Harmony her ſofteſt warbled ſtrain 
Of melting air! or Zephyre's vernal voice! 
Or Philomela's ſong, when love diflolves 
To liquid blandiſhment his evening lay, 

All nature ſmiling round *. | 


Voltaire has given a comprehenſive rule 
with reſpe& to every ſpecies of compoſi- 
tion, „Il ne faut rechercher, ni les penſces, 
fi les tours, ni les expreſſions, et que Tart, 
dans tous les grands ouvrages, eſt de bien 
raiſonner, ſans trop faire d' argument; de 
bien peindre, ſans vouloir tout peindre; 


'Emouvoir, ſans vouloir toujours exciter 
les paſſions F.“ 


22. Some by old words to fame have made pretence . 


QuixTILIAN's advice on this ſubje& is 
as follows. Cum ſint autem verba pro- 
pria, ficta, tranflata; propriis dignitatem 
dat antiquitas. Namque et ſanctiorem, et 
magis admirabilem reddunt orationem, 
quibus non quilibet fuit uſurus: eoque 


* Cant. 3. ver. 92. Oeuvres, tom. 111, pag. 332. 
e Orna- 
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ornamento acerrimi judicit Virgilius unice 
eſt uſus. Olli enim, et quianam, et mis, 
et pone, pellucent, et aſpergunt illam, quæ 
etiam in picturis eſt gratiſſima, vetuſtatis 
inimitabilem arti auctoritatem. Sed uten- 
dum modo, nec ex ultimis tenebris re- 
petenda . 


23. Where'er you find the cooling weſtern breeze, 
In the next line it whiſpers through the trees 7. 


TRITE and unvaried rhymes offend us, 
not only as they are deſtitute of the grace 
of novelty, but as they imply careleſsneſs 
in the poet, who adopts what he finds 
ready made to his hands. We have not 
many compoſitions where NEw and un- 
common rhymes are introduced, One or 
two writers howeyer I cannot forbear men- 
tioning, who have been ſtudious of this 
beauty. They are Parnelle, Pitt in his 
Tranſlation of Vida, Weſt in his Pindar, 
Thomſon in the Caſtle of Indolence, and 
the author of an elegant Ode To SuM- 


„ Inſt. Orat, lib, vii, e. 3. Ver. 350. 
L 3 MER, 
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MER, publiſhed in a Miſcellany entitled the 
UNION X. 


24. A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong 4. 


DRYDEN was the firſt who introduced the 
frequent uſe of this meaſure into our En- 
gliſh heroic, for we do not ever find it even 
in the longer works of Sandys, nor in Wal- 
ler. Dryden has often uſed it very happily, 
and it gives a complete harmony to many 
of his triplets. By ſcrupulouſly avoiding 
it, Pop has fallen into an unpleaſing and 
tireſome monotony in his Iliad. 


25. And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's ſtrength and Waller's ſweet- 
neſs join 4. | 


FENTON, in his entertaining obſervations 
on Waller, has given us a curious anecdote 
concerning the great induſtry and exactneſs 
with which Waller poliſhed even his ſmalleſt 
compoſitions. When the court was at 
Windſor, theſe verſes || were writ in the 


Edinburgh, 1753, 12mo. p. 81. + Ver. 356. 
} Ver. 366. Only ten in number. 
| Taſſo 
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Taſſo of her Royal Highneſs, at Mr. Wal- 
ler's requeſt, by the late duke of Bucking- 
hamſhire; and I very well remember to have 
heard his Grace ſay, that the author em- 
ployed the GREATEST PART OF A SUM= 
MER, in compoſing, and correcting them. 
So that however he is generally reputed the 
parent.of thoſe ſwarms of inſe& wits, who 
affect to be thought eaſy writers, it is evi- 
dent that he beſtowed much time and care 
on his poems, before he ventured them out 


of his hands *,.“ 


26. True eaſe in writing comes from art not chance, 
As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance +. 


IT is well known, that the writings of Voi- 
ture, of Saraſſin, and La Fontaine, coſt them 
much pains, and were laboured into that 
facility for which they are ſo famous, with 
repeated alterations, and many raſures. Mo- 
liere 1s reported to have paſt whole days in 
fixing upon a proper epithet or rhyme, al- 
tho' his verſes have all the flow and freedom 


* Fenton's Waller, edit. 12mo. OBsERvVaTIONS, p. 148. 
+ Yer. 362. 
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of converſation. This happy facility, ſaid 
a man of wit, may be compared to garden- 
terraces, the expence of which does not 
appear; and which, after the coſt of ſe- 
veral millions, yet ſeem to be a mere work 
of chance and nature, I have been in- 
formed, that Addiſon was ſo extremely nice 
in poliſhing his proſe compoſitions, that, 
when almoſt a whole impreſſion of a Spec- 
tator was worked off, he would ſtop the 
preſs, to inſert a new prepoſition or con- 
junction. | 8 


27. Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move ſlow; 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, | 
Flies o'er th' unbending corp, and ſkims along the 

main . . 


'THESE lines are uſually cited as fine ex- 
amples of adapting the ſound to the ſenſe. 
But that Porr has failed in this endeavour, 


* Ver, 367. 
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has been lately demonſtrated by the Ram- 
BLER, *© The verſe intended to repreſent 
the whiſper of the vernal breeze muſt ſurely 
be confeſſed not much to excel in ſoftneſs 
or volubility ; and the ſmooth ffream runs 
with a perpetual claſh of jarring conſonants, 
The noiſe and turbulence of the torrent, is 
indeed, diſtinctly imaged; for it requires 
very little {kill to make our language rough. 
But in the lines which mention the ort 
of Ajax, there is no particular heavineſs or 
delay. The ſwzftneſs of Camilla is rather 
contraſted than exemplified. Why the verſe 
ſhould be lengthened to expreſs ſpeed, will 
not eaſily be diſcovered. In the dactyls, 
uſed for that purpoſe by the ancients, two 
ſhort ſyllables were pronounced with ſuch 
rapidity, as to be equal only to one long; 
they therefore naturally exhibit the act of 
paſſing through a long ſpace in a ſhort 
time. But the Alexandrine, by its pauſe 
in the midſt, is a tardy and ſtately mea- 
| ſure; and the word unbending, one of the 
moſt ſluggiſh and flow which our language 

u affords, 
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affords, cannot much accelerate its mo- 
tion *.“ 


28. Be thou the firſt true merit to befriend, 
His praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend +4, 


Wurn Thomſon publiſhed his WINTER, 
1726, it lay a long time neglected, till Mr, 
Spence made honourable mention of it in his 
Eſſay on the Odyſſey; which becoming a 
popular book, made the poem univerſally 
known. Thomſon always acknowledged the 
uſe of this recommendation; and from this 
circumſtance, an intimacy commenced be- 
tween the critic and the poet, which laſted 
till the lamented death of the latter, who 
was of a moſt amiable and benevolent 
temper, 


29. And ſuch as Chaucer is ſhall Dryden be f. 


WALLER has an elegant copy of verſes 
on the mutability of the Engliſh tongue, 
which bears a ſtrong reſemblance to this 
paſſage of Por. 


No. 92. + Ver. 474. t Ver. 483. 
Poets 
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Poets that laſting marble ſeek, 

Muſt carve in Latin or in Greek ; 

We write in ſand; our language grows, 
And like the tide, our work o'erflows. 
Chaucer his SENSE can only boaſt, 

The glory of his numbers loſt ! 

Years: haye defac'd his matchleſs ſtrain, 
And yet HE DID NOT SING IN VAIN X. 


To fix a language has been found, among 
the moſt able undertakers, to be a fruitleſs 
projet. The ſtyle of the preſent French 
writers, of Crebillon, Helvetius, and Buf- 
fon, for inſtance, is viſibly different from 
that of Boileau and Boſſuet, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrict and ſeaſonable injunctions of 
the Academy: and the diction, even of 
ſuch a writer as Maffei, is corrupted with 
many words, not to be found in Machiavel 
or Arioſto, 


30. So when the faithful peneil has deſign'd 
Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 
When a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 
When the ripe colours ſoften and unite, 
And ſweetly melt into juſt ſhade and light; 


* Of ExcLlisx Verss, Fenton's edit. p. 147. lzmo. 
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When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And each bold figure juſt begins to live, 

The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away *. 


I Have quoted theſe beautiful lines at 
length, as I believe nothing was ever more 
happily expreſſed on the art of painting: a 
ſubject of which Pork always ſpeaks con 
amore. Of all poets whatever, Milton has 
ſpoken moſt feelingly of muſic, and Pops of 
painting. The reader may however com- 
pare the following paſſage of Dryden, on 
the ſame ſubject. 


More cannot be by mortal art expreſs'd, 

But venerable age ſhall add the reſt : 

For Time ſhall with his ready pencil ſtand, 
Retouch your figures with his ripening hand; 
Mellow your colours, and imbrown the tint, 
Add ev'ry grace, which Time alone can grant; 
To future ages ſhall your fame convey, 

And give more beauties than he takes away +. 


Ir Pops has ſo much excelled in ſpeaking 
in the propereſt terms of this art, it may 


Ver. 484. Dryden to Kneller. 
perhaps 
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perhaps be aſcribed to his having practiſed 
it *; the ſame may be ſaid of Milton, with 
reſpe& to muſic. It may perhaps be won- 
dered at, that a proficiency in theſe arts is 
not now frequently found in the fame 
perſon. I cannot at preſent recolle& any 
painters that were good poets ; except Sal- 
vator Roſa, and Charles Vermander of 
Mulbrac in Flanders, whoſe comedies are 
much eſteemed, But the ſatires of the 
former contain no ſtrokes of that fervid 
and wild imagination, ſo viſible in his 
landſchapes. | 


31. If wit ſo much from ign'rance itndergo +. 


Tur inconveniences that attend wit are 
well enumerated in this excellent paſſage. 
Poets, who imagine they are known and 
admired, are frequently mortified and hum- 
bled. Boileau going one day to teceive his 
penſion, and the treaſurer reading theſe 
words in his order; The penſion we have 


Lord Mansfield has in his poſſeſſion a great curioſity ; 2 
head of Betterton, painted by Pore. 


+ Ver. 508. | 
3 granted 
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granted to Boileau, on account of the ſatis- 
faction His works have given us, aſked him 
of what kind were his works: ** Of Ma- 
fonry, replied the poet, I am a BuiLpzR,” 
Racine always reckoned the praiſes of the 
ignorant among the chief ſources of chagrin: 
and uſed to relate, that an old magiſtrate, 
who had never been at a play, was carried, 
one day, to his Andromaque. This ma- 
giſtrate was very attentive to the tragedy, to 
which was added the Plaideurs; and going 
out of the theatre, he ſaid to the author, 
« I am extremely pleaſed, Sir, with your 
| Andromaque, I am only amazed that it 
ends ſo gaily ; ] avois d' abord eu quelque 
envie de pleurer, mais la vue des petits 
chiens m' a fait rire.“ 


32. Now they who reach Parnaſſus? lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others down *. 


Ir we can credit the reports of the arts 
uſed by Addiſon to ſuppreſs the riſing merit 
of Pos, it muſt give us pain to reflect, 


* Vet. 514. 
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to what mean artifices, envy and malignity 
will compel a gentleman and a genius, to 
deſcend. It is aſſerted that Addiſon diſ- 
couraged Ports from inſerting the ma- 
chinery in the Rape of the Lock: that he 
privately inſinuated that Pop was a Tory 
and a Jacobite ; and had a hand in writing 
the Examiners : that Addiſon himſelf tranſ- 
lated the firſt book of Homer, publiſhed 
under Tickel's name: and that he ſecretly 
encouraged Gildon to abuſe Popes in a vi- 
rulent pamphlet, for which Addiſon paid 
Gildon ten guineas. This uſage ſuppoſed, 
extorted from Pop E the famous character of 
Atticus, which is perhaps one of the fineſt 
pieces of ſatire extant. It is ſaid, that when 
Racine read his tragedy of Alexander to Cor- 
neille, the latter gave him many general com- 
mendations, but adviſed him to apply his ge- 
nius, as not being adapted to the drama, to 
ſome other ſpecies of poetry. Corneille, one 
would hope, was incapable of a mean jea- 
louſy, and if he gave this advice, thought 
it really proper to be given, 
3 


33. When 
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33. When love was all an eaſy monarch's care; 
Seldom at council, never in a war *. 


Tux diffolute reign of Charles II. juſtly 
deſerved the ſatirical proſcription in this 
paſſage. Under the notion of laughing at 
the abſurd auſterities of the Puritans, it 
became the mode to run into the contrary 
extreme, and to ridicule real religion and 
unaffected virtue. The king, during his 
exile, had ſeen and admired the ſplendor of 
the court of Louis XIV. and endeayoured to 
introduce the ſame luxury into the Engliſh 
court, The common opinion; that this 
was the Auguſtan age in England, is ex- 
ceſſively falſe. A juſt taſte was by no means 
yet formed. What was called SHEER WIT, 
was alone ſtudied and applauded. Ro- 
cheſter, it is ſaid, had no idea that there 
could be a better poet than Cowley: The 
king was perpetually quoting HupiBRas. 
The neglect of ſuch a poem as the Paradiſe 
Loſt, will for ever remain a monument of 


the bad taſte that prevailed. It may be 


* Ver. 537: Fr 
adde 3 
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added, that the progreſs of philological 
learning, and of what is called the belles 
lettres, was perhaps obſtructed by the inſti- 
tution of the Royal Society ; which turned 
the thoughts of men of genius to phyſical 
enquiries. Our ſtyle in proſe was but be- 
ginning to be poliſhed : although the dic- 
tion of Hobbes is ſufficiently pure ; which 
philoſopher, and not the FLok1D Spratt, 
was the claſſic of that age. If I was to 
name a time, when the arts and polite li- 
terature, were at their height in this nation, 
I ſhould mention the latter end of king 
William, and the reign of queen Anne. 


34. With mean complacence ne'er betray your truſt, 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt *. 


Our poet practiſed this excellent pre- 
cept, in his conduct towards Wycherley ; 
whoſe pieces he corrected, with equal free- 
dom and judgment. But Wycherley, who 
had a bad heart, and an inſufferable ſhare of 
vanity, and who was one of the profeſſed 


Ver. 581. 
Vor. I. M Wirs 
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Wi rs of the laſt- mentioned age, was ſoon 
diſguſted at this candour and ingenuity of 
Porr; inſomuch, that he came to an open 
and ungenerous rupture with him. 


35. Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe ; 
T hoſe beſt can bear reproof who merit praiſe *. 


Tu freedom and unreſervedneſs, with 
which Boileau and Racine communicated 
their works to each other, is hardly to be 
paralleled : of which many amiable in- 
ſtances appear 1n their letters, lately pub- 
liſhed by the ſon of the latter: particularly 
in the following. *© Jai trouve que la 
TROMPETTE & LES SOURDS etoient trop 
joues, & qu' il ne falloit point trop appuyer 
ſur votre incommodite, moins encore cher- 
cher de I eſprit ſur ce ſujet.” Boileau com- 
municated to his friend the firſt ſketch of 
his Ode on the Taking Namur. It is en- 
tertaining to contemplate a rude draught by 
ſuch a maſter ; and is no leſs pleaſing to ob- 
ſerve the temper, with which he receives 


* Ver. 583. 
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the objections of Racine . Pai deja 
retouche a tout cela ; mais je ne veux point 
Vachever que je n'aie regu vos remarques, 
qui ſurement m' Eclaireront encore Veſprit.” 
The ſame volume informs us of a curious 
anecdote, that Boileau + generally made the 
ſecond verſe of a couplet before the firſt; 
that he declared it was one of the grand ſe- 
crets of poetry to give, by this means, a 
greater energy and meaning to his verſes; 
that he adviſed Racine to follow the ſame 
method, and ſaid on this occaſion, ** I have 
taught him to rhyme with difficulty.“ 


36. No place ſo ſacred from ſuch fops is barr'd, 
Nor is Paul's church more fafe than Paul's church- 
yard; 
Nay, fly to altars; there they'll! talk you dead: 
For fools ruſh in where angels fear to tread . 


Tuls ſtroke of ſatire is literally taken 
from Boileau. | 


Pag. 197. See alſo pag. 245. 191. 


+ A ſtrong argument again/? rhyme in general might be 
drawn from this ſtrange practice of even ſo correct a writer 
as Boileau. 

; Ver, 622. | | 
| M 2 Gardez- 
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Gardez- vous d' imiter ce rimeur furieux, 

Qui de ſes vains ecrits lecteur harmonieux 
Aborde en-recitant quiconque le ſalue, 

Et pourſuit de ſes vers les paſſans dans le rue, 
Il n' eſt Temple fi faint, des Anges reſpecté, 
Qui ſoit contre ſa muſe un lieu du ſũretẽ *. 


Which lines allude to the impertinence of 
a French poet, called Du Perrier; who, 
finding Boileau one day at church, inſiſted 
upon repeating to him an ode, during the 
elevation of the hoſt; and deſired his opi- 
nion, whether or no it was in the manner 
of Malherbe. Without this anecdote the 
pleaſantry of the ſatire would be overlooked. 
It may here be occaſionally obſerved, how 
many beauties in this ſpecies of writing are 
loſt, for want of knowing the facts to which 
they allude. The following paſſage may be 
produced as a proof. Boileau, in his excel- 
lent Epiſtle to his Gardener at Anteuil, 
lays, 


Mon maitre, dirois-tu, paſſe pour un Docteur, 
Et parle quelquefois mieux qu' un Predicateur +, 


* Art, Poet. Chant. iv. + Epitre 11. 
Ir 
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IT ſeems our * author and Racine re- 
turned one day in high ſpirits from Ver- 
ſailles, with two honeſt citizens of Paris. 
As their converſation was full of gaiety and 
humour, the two citizens were greatly de- 
lighted : and one of them, at parting, ſtopt 

Boileau 


The names of Racine, and Corneille, being often men- 
tioned in this work, it will not be improper to add an inge- 
nious parallel of their reſpective merits, written by Fonte- 
nelle. 


I. Corneille had no excellent author before his eyes, whom 
he could follow : Racine had Corneille. | 


II. Corneille found the French ſtage in a barbarous ſtate, 
and advanced it to great Perfection: Racine has not ſup- 
ported it in the perfection in which he found it. 


III. The characters of Corneille are true, though they 
are not common: The characters of Racine are not true, 
but only in proportion as they are common. 


IV. Sometimes the characters of Corneille, are, in ſome 
reſpects, falſe and unnatural, becauſe they are noble and ſin- 
gular: Thoſe of Racine are often, in ſome reſpects, low, 
on account of their being natural and ordinary. 


V. He that has a noble heart would chuſe to reſemble the 
heroes of Corneille: He that has a little heart is pleaſed to 
find his own reſemblance in the heroes of Racine. 


VI. We carry, from hearing the pieces of the One, a de- 
fre to be virtuous: And we carry the pleaſure of finding 
M 3 | men 
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Boileau with this compliment, I have tra- 
velled with Doctors of the Sorbonne, and 
even with Religious; but I never heard ſo 
many fine things ſaid before; en verite vous 
parles cent fois mieux qu un PRE DICA “ 
TEUR. L «9. | 

IT 


men like ourſelves in foĩbles and weakneſſes, from the pieces 
of the Other. | 


VII. The Tender and the Graceful of Racine is ſome- 


times to be found in Corneille: The Grand and Sublime of 
Corneille 1s never to be found in Racine, 


VIII. Racine has painted only the French and the preſent 
age, even when he deſigned to paint another age, and other 
nations: We ſee in Corneille, all thoſe ages and all thoſe 
nations, that he intended to paint. 


IX. The number of the pieces of Corneille is much 
greater than that of Racine: Corneille, notwithſtanding, 


has made fewer tautologies and repetitions than Racine has 
made. 


X. In the paſſages where the verſification of Corneille is 
good, it is more bold, more noble, and, at the ſame time, 
as pure and as finiſhed as that of Racine: but it is not pre- 

ſerved in this degree of beauty; and that of Racine is al- 
ways equally ſupported, 


XI. Authors inferior to Racine have written ſucceſsfully 
after him, in his own way : No author, not even Racine 
himſelf, dared to attempt, after Corneille, that kind of 
writing which was peculiar to him, 
ores | This 
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IT is but juſtice to add, that the fourteen 
ſucceeding verſes in the poem before us, 
containing the character of a TRUE CRITIC, 
are ſuperior to any thing in Boileau's Art of 
Poetry: from which, however, PoE has 
borrowed many obſervations. 


* 


37. The mighty STAGYRITE firſt left the ſhore, 
Spread all his ſails, and durſt the deep explore. 
He fteer'd ſecurely, and diſcover'd far, 
Led by the light of the Mzonian ſtar *. 


This compariſon, of the juſtneſs of which the reader is left 
to judge, is ſaid greatly to have irritated Boileau, the in- 
variable friend and defender of Racine. It may be. re- 
marked, that Boileau had mentioned Fontenelle with con- 
tempt, in a ſtrange ſtanza that originally concluded his Ode 
to the King, at preſent omitted. Theſe were the lines ; 


P aime mieux, nouvel Icare, 
Dans les airs cherchant Pindare, 
Tomber du ciel le plus haut: 
Que loue de Fontenelle, 

Razer, craintive hirondelle, 

La terre, comme Perault. 


This ode was parodied in France; but not with ſuch in- 
comparable humour, as by our Prior, in England. 


To theſe remarks of Fontenelle may be added what Vol- 


taire ſays, with his uſual vivacity and brevity ; * Corneille 
alone formed himſelf; but Louis XIV. Colbert, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, all of them contributed to form Racine.“ 


* Ver, 646. 


M 4. A NOBLE 
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A NoBLE and juſt character of the firſt 
and the beſt of critics! And ſufficient ta 
repreſs the faſhionable and nauſeous petu- 
lance of ſeveral impertinent moderns, wha 
have attempted to diſcredit this great and 
uſeful writer. Whoever ſurveys the variety 
and perfection of his productions, all de- 
livered in the chaſteſt ſtyle, in the cleareſt 
order, and the moſt pregnant brevity, is 
amazed at the immenſity of his genius. 
His logic, however at preſent neglected for 
| thoſe redundant and verboſe ſyſtems, which 
took their riſe from Locke's Eſſay on the 
Human Underſtanding, is a mighty effort 
of the mind: in which are diſcovered the 
principal ſources of the art of reaſoning, 
and the dependencies of one thought on 
another ; and where, by the different com- 
binations he hath made of all the forms 
the underſtanding can aſſume in reaſoning, 
which he hath traced for it, he hath ſo 
cloſely confined it, that it cannot depart 
from them, without arguing inconſequen- 
tially. His Phyſics contain many uſeful 
obſeryations, particularly his Hiſtory of 
| Animals ; 
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Animals ; which Buffon highly praiſes; to 
aſſiſt him in which, Alexander gave or- 
ders, that creatures of different climates and 
countries ſhould, at a great expence, be 
brought to him, to paſs under his inſpec- 
tion. His Morals are perhaps the pureſt 
ſyſtem in antiquity. His Politics are a 
moſt valuable monument of the civil wiſ- 
dom of the ancients; as they preſerve to us 
the deſcription of ſeveral governments, and 
particularly of Crete and Carthage, that 
otherwiſe would have been unknown. But 
of all his compoſitions, his Rhetoric and 
Poetics are moſt excellent. No writer has 
ſhewn a greater penetration into the receſſes 
of the human heart, than this philoſopher, 
in the ſecond book of his Rhetoric ; where 
he treats of the different manners and paſ- 
ſions, that diſtinguiſh each different age and 
condition of man ; and from whence Ho- 
race plainly took his famous deſcription, in 
the Art of Poetry *. La Bruyere, La Ro- 
chefoucault, and Montaigne himſelf, are 
not to be compared to him in this reſpect. 


* Ver. 157. 


No 
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No ſucceeding writer on eloquence, not 
even Tully, has added any thing new or 
important on this ſubject. His Poetics, 
which I ſuppoſe are here by Por chiefly 
referred to, ſeem to have. been written for 
the uſe of that prince, with whoſe educa- 
tion Ariſtotle was honoured, to give him a 
Juſt taſte in reading Homer and the trage- 
dians: to judge properly of which, was 
then thought no unneceſſary accompliſh- 
ment in the character of a prince. To at- 
tempt to underſtand poetry without having 
diligently digeſted this treatiſe, would be 
as abſurd and impoſſible, as to pretend to a 
ſkill in geometry, without having ſtudied 
Euclid. The fourteenth, fifteenth, and fix- 
teenth chapters, wherein he has pointed out 
the propereſt methods of exciting TERROR 
and P1Ty, convince us, that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with thoſe objects, which 
moſt forcibly affect the heart. The prime 
excellence of this precious treatiſe is the 
{cholaſtic preciſion, and philoſophical cloſe- 
- neſs, with which the ſubje& is handled, 
without any addreſs to the paſſions, or ima- 

I gination, 
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gination. It is to be lamented, that the 
part of the Poetics in which he had given 
precepts for comedy, did not likewiſe de- 
{cend to poſterity. 


38. Horace ſtill charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into ſenſe *, 


THe vulgar notion, that Horace's Epiſtle 
to the Piſos contains a complete Art of 
Poetry, is totally groundleſs; it being 
ſolely confined to the ſtate and defects of 
the Roman drama. The tranſitions in the 
writings of Horace, are ſome of the moſt 
exquiſite ſtrokes of his art: many of them 
paſs at preſent unobſerved : and that his 
cotemporaries were equally blind to this 


beauty, he himſelf complains, though with 
a ſeeming irony, 


Cum lamentamur non APPARERE labores 
Noſtros, et TEXV1 deducta poemata filo +. 


Ir ſeems alſo to be another common miſ- 
take, that one of Horace's characteriſtics 


Ver. 654. + Epiſt. I. ver. 224. lib. 2. 


18 
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is the SUBLIME : of which indeed he has 
given a very few ſtrokes, and thoſe taken 
from Pindar, and, probably, from Alcæus *. 
His excellence lay in exquiſite obſervations 
on human life, and in touching the foibles 
of mankind with delicacy and urbanity. 
"Tis eaſy to perceive this moral turn in all 


his 


* De Horatio quidem ita ſentimus; fi Græcorum Ly- 
rica extarent, futurum, ut illius furta quamplurima depre- 
henderentur: qui tamen imatatores /ervum pecus appellare 
non dubitarit. Ex Alczo, ut opinor, [Horatii] multa, 


&c.” Scaliger. Poet. L. 5. c. 7. This is alfo the opinion 
of Heyne. CO Eneid. 


+ It was this turn of mind, which, if I am not deceived, 
made Horace more fond of Euripides than of Sophocles ; at 
leaſt if we may judge from his more frequent alluſions to the 
works of the former than of the latter. The diſpute about 
the burying of Ajax 1s almoſt the only paſſage of Sophocles 
alluded to in his works. Sat. iii. b. ii. 187. But to the 
works of Euripides there are many : ſuch as the ſacrifice of 
| Iphigenia in the ſame epiſtle ; the dialogue between Bacchus 
and Pentheus, at the end of 16 epiſ. of the 1ſt book; and 
the alluſion to the quarrel of Zethus and Amphion, epiſ. 18 


book i. In the Art of Poetry the examples are chiefly taken 
from the pieces of Euripides; 


Sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus 1xioz, Io vaga, triſtis Oreſles. 


And 
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his compoſitions : the writer of the epiſtles 
is diſcerned in the odes. Elegance, not ſu- 
blimity, was his grand characteriſtic. Ho- 
race is the moſt popular author of all anti- 
quity ; the reaſon is, becauſe he abounds in 
images drawn from familiar life, and in re- 
marks, that ** come home to mens buſineſs 
and boſoms.” Hence he is more frequently 
quoted and alluded to, than any poet of an- 
tiquity. 


And again, 
Telephus et Peleus, &c.—and, Telephe, vel Peleu— 


Perhaps he had his favourite Euripides in his head, when he 
mentioned a capital fault in the unravelling a juſt drama; 


Nec Deus interfit, &c,— 


for Euripides is frequently cenſured for his condu& in this 
particular. 


Rem tibi Socraticæ poterunt oſtendere chartæ, 


is alſo a line that puts one in mind of the friend and com- 
panion whom Socrates 1s ſaid even to have aſſiſted in his 


plays. And if it were not too great a refinement, I would 
add, that this line 


Non ſatis eſt pulchra elle poemata dulcia ſunto, 


evidently points out the two known characteriſtics of the 
two great 'Tragedians, and gives the preference to his ſup- 
poſed favourite, 

e 39. See 
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39. See Dionys1vs Homer's thoughts refine, 


And call new beauties forth from ev'ry line *. 


Tus profaic lines, this ſpiritleſs eulogy, 
are much below the merit of the critic 
whom they are intended to celebrate. Port 
ſeems here rather to have conſidered Dio- 
nyſius as the author only of reflections 
concerning Homer; and to have in ſome 
meaſure overlooked, or at leaſt not to have 
ſufficiently inſiſted on, his moſt excellent 
book, IIEPI EYNOHEENE ONOMATAN, 
in which he has unfolded all the ſecret arts 
that render compoſition harmonious. One 
part of this diſcourſe, I mean from the be- 
ginning of the twenty-firſt to the end of 
the twenty-fourth Section, is perhaps one 
of the moſt uſeful pieces of criticiſm ex- 
tant. He there diſcuſſes the three different 
ſpecies of compoſition ; which he divides 
into the NeERvous and AUSTERE, the 
SMOOTH and FLORID, and the MipDLE, 
which partakes of the nature of the two 
others. As examples of the firſt ſpecies, 


* Ver. 666. 
he 
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he mentions Antimachus and Empedocles 
in heroics, Pindar in lyric, Æſchylus in 
tragic poetry, and Thucydides in hiſtory. 
As examples of the ſecond, he produces 
Heſiod as a writer in heroics ; Sappho, Ana- | 
creon, and Simonides, in lyric; Euripides 
ONLY, among tragic writers; among the 
hiſtorians, Ephorus, and Theopompus ; and 
Iſocrates, among the rhetoricians : all theſe, 
ſays he, have uſed words that are AEIA, 
xa MANAKA, xa: ITAPOENQITA. The 
writers which he alleges as inſtances of the 
third ſpecies, who have happily blended the 
two other ſpecies of compolition, and who 
are the moſt complete models of ſtyle, are 
Homer, in epic poetry; Steſichorus and Al- 
cæus, in lyric; in tragic, Sophocles ; in hiſ- 
tory, Herodotus; in eloquence, Demoſt- 
henes ; in philoſophy, Democritus, Plato, 
and Ariſtotle *. 


* Sce alſo the elegant and uſeful treatiſe of Dionyſius on 
the characters of all the principal orators, poets, and hiſ- 
torians, Sylburgi edit. Lipſiæ. 1691. folio. pag. 68. 


vol. 2. 


40. Fancy 
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40. Fancy and art in gay PxTRON ts pleaſe, 
The ſcholar's learning with the courtier's eaſe ®, 


Fox what merit Petronius ſhould be 
placed among uſeful critics, I could never 
diſcern, There are not above two or three 
pages, containing critical remarks, in his 
work : the chief merit of which is that of 
telling a ſtory with grace and eaſe, His 
own ſtyle is more affected than even that of 
his cotemporaries, when the Auguſtan ſim- 
plicity was laid aſide. Many of his meta- 
phors are far-fetched, and mixed. His 
character of Horace, however celebrated, 
and ſo often quoted as to become nauſeous, 
« Horatii curigſa fœlicitas, is ſurely a very 
unclaſſical inverſion ; for he ought to have 
called it the happy caręfulneſß of Horace, 
rather than his careful happineſs, I ſhall 
obſerve by the way, that the copy of this 
author found ſome years ago, bears many 
ſignatures of its ſpuriouſneſs, and parti- 
cularly of its being forged by a French- 
man. For we have this expreſſion, ** ad 


* Ver. 668, 
CASTELLA 
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Ca$STELLA ſeſe receperunt,” that is, „to 
their CHaTEAUX,” inſtead of ad Villas. 
They who maintain the genuineneſs of theſe 
fragments of Petronius, will find it difficult 
to anſwer the objections of Burman and Pe- 
rizonius. 


41. In grave QUIXNTILIAN's copious work we find 
The juſteſt rules, and cleareſt method join'd ®, 


To commend Quintilian barely for his 
method, and to infiſt merely on this excel- 
lence, is below the merit of one of the mgſt 
rational and elegant of Roman writers. 
Conſidering the nature of Quintilian's ſub⸗ 
ject, he afforded copious matter, for a 
more appropriated and poetical character. 
No author ever adorned a ſcientifical treatiſe 
with ſo many beautiful metaphors. Quin- 
tilian was found in the bottom of a tower 
of the monaſtery of St. Gal, by Poggius þ 
as appears by one of his letters dated 1417, 
written from Conſtance, where the council 
was then fitting. The monaſtery was about 


| * Ver. 66g. 
Vor. I. N twenty 
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twenty miles from that city. Silius Ita- 
licus, and Valerius Flaccus, were found 
at the ſame time and place. A hiſtory of 
the manner in which the manuſcripts of 
ancient authors were found, would be an 
entertaining work to > perſons of literary 
curioſity. 


42. Thee bold Loxolxus all the Nine inſpire, 
And blefs their critic with a poet's fire *. 


Tu1s abrupt addreſs to Longinus is more 
ſpirited and ſtriking, and more ſuitable to 
the character of the perſon addrefled, than 
if he had coldly ſpoken of him in the third 
perſon. The taſte and ſenſibility of Lon- 
ginus were exquiſite; but his obſervations 
are too general, and his method too looſe. 
The preciſion of the true philoſophical 
critic is loſt in the declamation of the 
florid rhetorician. Inſtead of ſhewing for 
what reaſon a ſentiment or image is su- 
LIME, and diſcovering the bret power by 
which they affect a reader with pleaſure, 


* Ver, 676. 


he 
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he is ever intent on producing ſomething 
SUBLIME himſelf, and ſtrokes of his own 
eloquence. Inſtead of pointing out the 
foundation of the grandeur of Homer's 
imagery, where he deſcribes the motion 
of Neptune, the critic is endeavouring to 
rival the poet, by ſaying that, “there was 
not room enough in the whole earth, to 
take ſuch another ſtep.” He ſhould have 
ſhewn why the ſpeech of Phaeton to his 
ſon, in a fragment of Euripides, was fo 
lively and pictureſque : inſtead of which 
he atdently exclaims, would not you ſay, 
that the ſoul of the writer aſcended the 
chariot with the driver, and was whirled 
along in the ſame flight and danger with 
the rapid horſes?” We have lately ſeen a 
juſt ſpecimen of the genuine method of 
ctiticifing, in Mr. Harris's accurate Diſ- 
courſe on Poetry, Painting, and Muſic. I 
have frequently wondered, that Longinus, 
who mentions Tully, ſhould have taken no 
notice of Virgil. I ſuppoſe he thought him 
only a ſervile copier of the Greeks. 


N 2 43. From 
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43. From the ſame foes, at laſt, both felt their doom, 
And the ſame age ſaw learning fall and Rome “. 


« "Twas the fate of Rome to have ſcarce 
an intermediate age, or fingle period of time, 
between the riſe of arts and fall of liberty. 
No ſooner had that nation begun to loſe the 
roughneſs and barbarity of their manners, 
and learn of Greece to form their heroes, 
their orators, and poets on a right model, 
than by their unjuſt attempt upon the li- 
berty of the world, they juſtly loſt their 
own. With their liberty, they loſt not 
only their force of eloquence, but even 
their ſtyle and language itſelf. The poets 
who afterwards aroſe among them, were 
mere unnatural and forced plants. Their 
Two moſt finiſhed, who came laſt, and 
cloſed the ſcene, were plainly ſuch as had 
ſeen the days of liberty, and felt the fad ef- 
fects of its departure +.” 


SHAFTESBURY proceeds to obſerve, that 
when deſpotiſm was fully eſtabliſhed, not a 


* Ver. 686. 
+ Apvics to an Author, vol. i. pag. 148. Edit. 12mo. 
ſtatue, 
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ſtatue, picture, or medal, not a tolerable 
piece of architecture, afterwards appeared. 
And it was, I may add, the opinion of Lon- 

ginus, and Addiſon, who adopted it from 
him, that arbitrary governments were per- 
nicious to the fine arts, as well as to the 
ſciences. Modern hiſtory, however, has af- 
forded an example to the contrary. Paint- 
ing, ſculpture, and muſic, have been ſeen 
to arrive to a high perfection in Rome, 
notwithſtanding the ſlavery and ſuperſti- 
tion that reign there : nay, ſuperſtition it- 
ſelf has been highly productive of theſe 
fine arts; for with what enthuſiaſm muſt a 
popiſh painter work for an altar-piece ? 
There have been inſtances of painters, who 
before they began to work, have always 
received the ſacrament. Neither Dante, 
Arioſto, nor Taſſo, flouriſhed in free go- 
vernments; and it ſeems * chimerical to 
aſſert, that Milton would never have writ- 
ten his Paradiſe Loſt, if he had not ſeen 
monarchy deſtroyed, and the ſtate thrown 


* See Ex into the Life and Writings of Homer, 
Sect. v. pag. 67. ; 


N 3 int 
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into diſorder. Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and Julio Romano, lived in deſpotic ſtates. 
The fine arts, in ſhort, are naturally at- 
tendant upon power and luxury. But the 
ſciences require unlimited freedom, to raiſe 
them to their full vigour and growth. In 
a MoNARCHY, there may be poets, painters, 
and muſicians ; but orators, hiſtorians, and 
philoſophers, can exiſt in a REPUBLIC 
alone. 


44. A ſecond deluge learning thus o'er-run, 
And the monks finiſh'd what the Goths begun . 


Every cuſtom and opinion that can de- 
grade and deform humanity, was to be found 
in the times here alluded to. The moſt 
cruel tyranny, and the groſſeſt ſuperſtition, 
reigned without controul. Men ſeemed to 
have loft not only the light of learning, but 
of their common reaſon. Duels, divina- 
tions, the ordeal, and all the oppreſſive 
cuſtoms of the feudal laws, were univer- 
fally praQtiſed : witcheraft, poſſeſſions, re- 


* Ver. 692. 


velations, 
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velations, and aſtrology *, were generally 
believed. The + clergy were ſo ignorant, 
that in ſome of the moſt ſolemn acts of 
ſynods, ſuch words as theſe are to be found: 
% As my lord biſhop cannot write himſelf, at 
his requeſt I bave ſubſcribed.” They were at 
the ſame time ſo profligate, as to publiſh Ab- 
ſolutions for any one who had killed his fa- 
ther, mother, ſiſter, or wife; or had com- 
mitted the moſt enormous pollutions. On 
a furvey of theſe abſurd abominations, one 
is apt to cry out in the emphatical words of 
Lucretius, 


Quæ procul a xosis flectat Fortuna gubernans ! 


* Even ſo late as the reign of Charles V. we are informed 
by Chriſtana of Piſa, that her father, who was the king's 
aſtrologer, foretold his death to a moment, in the year 1380. 
This aſtrologer was ſo highly in favour, and eſteemed of ſuch 
importance, as to have a monthly penſion of an hundred 
er a conſiderable ſum for that time. 


+ They celebrated in many churches, particularly at 
Rouen, what was called, the FzxasT or THE Ass. On 
this occaſion, the Ass, finely dreſt, was brought before the 
altar, and they ſung before him this elegant anthem, E 
eb eb Sire AXE! ch eh eh Sire Ang!” 


N 4 But 
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But we may reſt ſecure, if the obſervation 
of an acute writer be true, who ſays, Eu- 
rope will perhaps behold ages of a bad taſte, 
but will never again relapſe into barbariſm. 
The ſole invention of printing has forbid- 
den that event.” The only ſparks of litera- 
ture that then remained, were to be found 
among the mahometans, and not the chriſ- 
tians. It was from the ARaB1ans that we 
received aſtronomy, chemiſtry, medicine, 
algebra, and arithmetic. Albategni, a 
Saracen, ſome of whoſe manuſcripts are 
now repoſited in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford, made aſtronomical obſervations 
in the year 880. Our Almanack, Al- 
Manac, is an Arabic word. The great 
church at Cordova in Spain, where the 
Saracens kept a magnificent court, is a 
monument of their ſkill in architecture. 
The game of cheſs, that admirable ef- 
fort of the human mind, was by them 
invented; as were tilts and tourna- 
ments. Averroes tranſlated, and com- 
mented upon, the greateſt part of Ari- 

| | ſtotle's 
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ſtotle's works *, and was the introducer of 
that author's philoſophy into the + weſt. 
It was Gerbert, who, in the reign of 
Hugh. Capet, is ſaid to have introduced 
into France, the Arabian and Indian cy- 
pher: for the Arabians had borrowed from 
the Indians this manner of computing, and 
Gerbert learned it from the Saracens, when 
he made a journey into Spain. Gerbert alſo 
undertook to make the firſt clock, the mo- 
tion of which was regulated by a balance; 
which method was made uſe of till the year 
1650, when they began to place a pendu- 
lum inſtead of the balance. Can it be 
believed, ſays Mr. Henault, that there ever 
was ſo little intercourſe between the pro- 
vinces of France, that an abbot of Clugni, 
being invited by Bouchard Count of Paris, 


I have ſeen a tranſlation of his Comment on the Poetics, 
with this title,“ Averrovys Summa in Ariſtotelis Poeti- 
cam; ex Arabico ſermone in Latinum traducta ab Hermano 
Alemano. Præmittitur Determinatio IBIN ROSDI [another 
Arabian writer] in Poetria Ariſtotelis. Venetiis, apud 
Georgium Arrivabenum, 1515.“ | 


+ From Sadi, an Arabian Poet, Milton is ſaid to have 
taken the grand idea of the bridge over chaos. 


to 
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to bring his Religious to St. Maurdes-Foſ- 
ſes, excuſed himſelf from making ſo long a 
journey, into a country UNKNOWN, and to 
which he was ſo much a sTRANGER ?” 
Charlemagne, indeed, two centuries before 
this laſt mentioned time, had endeavoured 
to bring civility and learning into France: 
he introduced the Gregorian chant, and 
eſtabliſhed a * ſchool in his palace, where 
the famous Alcuin, whom he invited from 
England, inſtructed the Youth,” Each of 
the members of this academy took a par- 
ticular name; and Charlemagne himſelf, 
who did it the honour to become one of 
it's members, aſſumed that of David. This 
attempt to civilize his barbarous ſubjects, 
was as arduous, and worthy his great ge- 
nius, as his noble project to open a com- 
munication between the Ocean and the 
Euxine by ſea, and to join the Rhine to 
the Danube by a canal. 


* He is faid to have founded the univerſity of Paris. 
Twyne's Antiq. Acad, Oxon, Apolog. edit, 1608. pag. 158, 
et ſeq. | 


45. At 
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45. At length ERASMus, that great, injur'd name, 
(The glory of the prieſthood, and the ſhame!) _ 
Stem'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 

And Hs thoſe og Vandals off the ſtage &. 


| IT were to be wiſhed, our author had 
drawn a larger and fuller portrait of this 
wonderful man, of whom he appears to 
have been ſo fond, as to declare in the Let- 
ters , that he had ſome deſign of writing 
his life in latin. I call Eraſmus a wonder- 
ful man, not only on account of the variety, 
and claſſical purity of his works, but of 
that penetration, that ſtrong and acute ſenſe, 
which enabled him to pierce through the 
abſurdities of the times, and expoſe them 
with ſuch poignant ridicule, and attic ele- 
gance. A work of humour, and of hu- 
mour directed to expoſe the prieſts, in that 
age, was indeed a prodigy. The irony of 
the Encomium on Folly has never been ex- 
celled. Eraſmus, though a. commentator, 
had taſte; and tho' a catholic, had charity. 
His learning was enlivened with wit; and 
his orthodoxy was tempered with modera- 
tion. He was never dazzled with what 


Ver. 694. + Vol. vii. p. 232. 
1 Was 
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was called ERUDITI1ON ; or miſled by that 
blind and undiſtinguiſhing veneration which 
was naturally paid to the ancients, on the 
firſt diſcovery of their writings. By his 
C1CERONIANUS, he repreſſed the affecta- 
tion of imitating Tully's manner of ex- 
preſſion, in every ſpecies of compoſition. 
In his EccLEsIASTES, very excellent rules 
are laid down for preaching. In his D1a- 
LOGUES, the ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh 
church are expoſed with all the pleaſantry of 
Lucian : an author, to whom his genius 
bore great reſemblance ; and ſome of whoſe 
dialogues he has tranſlated with their ori- 
ginal ſpirit. Indeed, among the many 
tranſlators of Greek authors who flouriſhed 
at that time, Eraſmus ſeems to have been 
in all reſpects the moſt eminent, To him 
was the reſtoration of literature principally 
owing, More than one prince ſollicited 
his friendſhip, and invited him to their 
courts, We ſce in a letter of Eraſmus, 
written in the year 1516, that Francis I. 
who ſhared with Leo X. the glory of re- 
viving ſciences and arts in Europe, having 

1 .... >". _H_chared 
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declared to Petit his confeſſor, that he in- 
tended to bring into France the moſt learned 
men he could find, Petit had charged Bu- 
dæus, and Cop the royal phyſician, to write 
to Eraſmus, to engage him to ſettle in 
France: that Stephen Poncher, embaſſador 
from the king at Bruſſels, preſſed him ſtill 
more; but that Eraſmus made his excuſes, 
becauſe his catholic majeſty Charles V. had 
retained him in the Low-countries. The 
life of Eraſmus, which deſerves the fineſt 
pen, has been wretchedly and frigidly writ- 
ten by Knight; although, indeed, the ma- 
terials he has collected are curious and 
uſeful. 


46. But ſee! each muſe in Leo's golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays; 
Rome's ancient Genius, o'er its ruins ſpread, 
Shakes off the duſt, and rears his rev'rend head *. 


HisTory has recorded five ages of the. 
world, in which the human mind has ex- 
erted itſelf in an extraordinary manner; 
and in which it's productions 1n literature 


Ver. 698. 
and 
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and the fine arts have arrived at a perfection, 
not equalled in other periods. The IRS, 
is the age of Philip and Alexander; about 
which time flouriſhed Socrates, Plato, De- 
moſthenes, Ariſtotle, Lyſippus, Apelles, 
Phidias, Praxiteles, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Aſchylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Ariſto- 
phanes, Menander, Philemon. The sEcOND 
age, which ſeems not to have been ſufficiently 
taken notice of, was that of Ptolomy Phil- 
adelphus, king of Agypt; in which ap- 
peared Lycophron, Aratus, Nicander, Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Theocritus, Callimachus, 
Eratoſthenes, Philichus, Eraſiſtratus the 
phyſician, Timzus the hiſtorian, Cleanthes, 
Diogenes the painter, and Soſtrates the ar- 
chitect. This prince, from his love of 
learning, commanded the Old Teſtament to 
be tranſlated into Greek. The THIRD age 
is that of Julius Cæſar, and Auguſtus ; 
marked with the illuſtrious names of La- 
berius, Catullus, Lucretius, Cicero, Livy, 
Varro, Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Tibul- 
lus, Ovid, Phædrus, Vitruvius, Dioſco- 
rides, The FouRTH age was that of Ju- 
lins 
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lius II. and Leo X. which produced, 
Arioſto, Taſſo, Fracaſtorius, Sannazarius, 
Vida, Bembo, Sadolet, Machiavel, Guic— 
cardin, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian. 
The FIFTH age, is that of Louis XIV. in 
France, and of king William and queen 
Anne in England: in which, or thereabouts, 
are to be found, Corneille, Moliere, Ra- 
eine, Boileau, La Fontaine, Boſſuet, La 
Rochefoucault, Paſchal, Bourdaloue, Patru, 
Malbranche, De Retz, La Bruyere, St. 
Real, Fenelon, Lully, Le Szur, Pouſſin, 
La Brun, Puget, Theodon, Gerardon, 
Edelinck, Nanteuill, “Perrault, Dryden, 
Tillotſon, Temple, Pops, Addiſon, Garth, 
Congreve, Rowe, Prior, Lee, Swift, Bo- 
lingbroke, Atterbury, Boyle, Locke, New- 
ton, Clarke, Kneller, Thornhill, Jervas, 
Purcell, Mead, Friend. 


CoNcRRNING the particular encourage- 
ment given by Leo X. to polite literature, 
and the fine arts, I forbear to enlarge; be- 


* The Architect. 


caule 
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cauſe a friend of mine is at preſent engaged 
in writing, Tue HisToky or The AGE 
or LEO X. It is a noble period, and full 
of thoſe moſt important events, which 
have had the greateſt influence on human 
affairs. Such as the diſcovery of the Weſt- 
Indies, by the Spaniards, and of a paſſage 
to the Eaſt, by the Portugueze: the in- 
vention of printing; the reformation of 
religion; with many others: all which 
will be inſiſted upon at large, and their 
conſequences diſplayed. I ſhall only here 
tranſiently obſerve, that ſome efforts to 
emerge from barbarity had long before 
this time appeared in Italy, Dante wrote 
his fublime * and original poem, which is 
a kind of ſatirical epic, and which abounds 


* See particularly the beginning of the third canto of the 
In?ERNo, as alſo the beginning of the fixth : particularly 
the inſcription over the gace of Hell; 


Per me ſi va nella città dolente 2 
Per me fi va nell“ eterno dolor, &c. 
Laſciate ogni ſperanza, voi, che entrate. 


Whence Milton, 


— Hope never comes, 
That comes to all 
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in images and ſentiments almoſt worthy of 
Homer, but whoſe works he had never ſeen, 
about the year 1310. Giotto the diſciple 
of Cimabue, the friend of Dante, and ſub- 
ject of his praiſes, was employed, abor 
the ſame time, by Benedict XI. and a pic- 
ture of moſaic work done by him, over the 
gate of St. Peter's church-at Rome, is ſtill 
remaining. A Tuſcan, called Guy of 
Arezzo, invented the muſical notes in uſe 
at preſent: and Bruneleſchi built palaces 
at-Florence, in the ſtyle of ancient archi- 
tecture. Soon afterwards, Boccace and Pe- 
trarch poliſhed, and fixed the ſtandard of, 
the Italian language*. To Petrarch the 


* Veppiamo in un medeſimo progreſſo di tempo (dal 
regno principalmente delP una, e dell' altra Sicilia, e poi 
della Lombardia, e de vari, e diftinti luoghi d'Italia) ſorgere 
ſcrittori, i quali anno favella con Dante, Petrarcha, Boc- 
cacio, ed altri Toſcani autori comune, e con loro anche 
comune l' autorità, da ogni regolator dalla lingua rico- 
noſciuta, i quali, tra molti altri, furono Guidotto 55 
logneſe, Marco Polo Veneziano, Pier Creſcenzio da Bo- 
logna, Guido Giudice Meſlineſe, Giacopo Colonna Ro- 
mano, Federico II. imperadore, Pier delle Vigne Capoano, 
Benvenuto da Imola; Fra Jacopone da Todi, Oneſto Bo- 
logneſe, Guido Guiſlieri, Semprebene, Fabrovio, Guido 
Guiſlieri, Jacopo della Lana, Giotto Mantovano.”” 8 

Gravina della Rag. Poet. lib. ii. p. 1/0. 


Vor. I; O honour 
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honour is generally attributed of having re- 
ſtored & the elegance of the Latin tongue; 
particularly in poetry. But a late acute 
ſearcher into antiquity, whoſe death is 
juſtly lamented, the learned Scipio Maftei, 
has informed us ÞF in a curious paſſage, that 
this was not ſo much owing to Petrarch, as 
to Albertino Muſlato, a native of Padua: 
with whoſe merit the learned ſeem not to 
be ſufficiently acquainted. Muſſato died 
very old, after having borne the greateſt 
offices in his country, in the year 1329, 
that is to ſay, thirty-five years before Pe- 
trarch. He wrote not only many books of 
a hiſtory of his own times, and of the 
emperor Henry VII. but alſo an heroic 
poem on the ſiege of Padua, by the Ve- 
roneſe, under the great Can; together with 
eclogues, elegies, epiſtles in verſe, and an 
Ovidian Cento. However, to form a full 
judgment in this caſe, one need only peruſe 
his two latin tragedies entitled EcctRinis, 


When Petrarch wrote his Africa, he had not ſeen Si- 
hus Italicus. 


+ TzaTRro Italiano. In Verona, 1723. tom. i. p. 4. 


* 


and 
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and AcniLLEs, which he compoſed in the 
ſtyle and manner of Seneca: and which 
were the firſt regular and perfect dramas, 


that are to be found fince the barbarous 
and obſcure ages *. 


47. Immortal VIDA; on whoſe honour'd brow 
The Poet's bays, and Critic's ivy grow +. 


Tux merits of Vida ſeem not to have 
been particularly attended to in England, 
till PopE had beſtowed this commendation 
upon him : although the Poetics had been 
correctly publiſhed at Oxford, by Baſil 
Kennet, ſome time before, The SiLE- 
wWoRMs of Vida are written with claſſical 
purity, and with a juſt mixture of the 
ſtyles of Lucretius and Virgil. It was a 
happy choice to write a poem on Cuess ; 


* Scardonius in his antiquities of Padua, relates, page 
130, that Alber. Muſſato was ſo highly honoured, that 
the biſhop of Padua gave him a laurel crown, and iſſued 
an edi, that, on every Chriſtmas day, the doQors, re- 
gents, and profeſſors, of the two colleges in that city, 
ſhould go to his houſe in ſolemn proceſſion with wax tapers 
in their hands, and offer him a triple crown. 


2 Ver. 706. | 
O 2 nor 
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nor is the execution leſs happy. The va- 
rious ſtratagems, and manifold intricacies 
of this ingenious game, ſo difficult to be 
deſcribed in latin, are here expreſſed with 
the greateſt perſpicuity and elegance; ſo 
that perhaps the game might be learned 
from this deſcription. Amidſt many pro- 
faic flatneſſes, there are many fine ſtrokes 
in the CuRIsTIAD: particularly, his an- 
gels, with reſpect to their perſons and in- 
fignia, are drawn with that dignity, which 
we ſo much admire in Milton; who ſeems. 
to have had his eye on thoſe paſſages. 
# Gravina applauds Vida, for having found 
out a method to introduce the whole hiſtory 
of our Saviour's life, by putting it into the 
mouth of St. Joſeph and St. John, who re- 
late it to Pilate. But ſurely this ſpeech, 
conſiſting of as many lines as that of Dido 
to Aneas, was too long to be made on ſuch 
an occaſion ; when Chriſt was brought be- 
fore the tribunal of Pilate, to be judged 
and condemned to death. The Poetics are 


perhaps the moſt perfect of his compoſi- 


* Della Ragion. Poet. pag. 127. 
| tions: 
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tions: they are excellently tranſlated by 
Pitt. Vida had formed himſelf upon Vir- 
gil, who is therefore his hero: he has too 
much depreciated Homer. Although his 
precepts principally regard epic poetry, 
yet many of them are applicable to every 
ſpecies. of compoſition. This poem has 
the praiſe of being one of the “ firſt, if 
not the very firſt, pieces of criticiſm, that 
appeared in Italy, ſince the reviFal of learn- 
ing: for it was finiſhed, as is evident from 
a ſhort advertiſement prefixed to it, in the 
year 1520. It is remarkable, that moſt of 
the great poets about this time, wrote an 
Art of Poetry. Triſſino, a name reſpected 
for giving to Europe the firſt regular epic 
poem, and for firſt daring to throw off the 
bondage of rhyme , publiſhed at Vicenza, 
in the year 1529, DELLA PoeTica, di- 
Diſioni quattro, ſeveral years before his Italia 


* Victorius's latin tranſlation of Ariſtotle's Poetics, was 
publiſhed at Florence, 1560. Caſtlevetro's italian one at 
Vienna, 1570. 

＋ As did his contemporary, Alonſo de Fuentes, in Spain, 
who publiſhed at Seville, in 1577, in blank verſe, a Poem, 
entitled, La Suma de Philoſophia. 


O 3 Liberata. 
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Liberata, We have of Fracaſtorius, NAu- 
GERIUS, five de Poetica dialogus, Venetiis, 
1555. Minturnus, De PortTA, libri ſex, 
appeared at Venice 1559. Bernardo Taſſo, 
the father of Torquato, and author of an 
epic poem entitled L'Amadigi, wrote Ra- 
GIONAMENT®O della Poefia, printed at Ve- 
nice, 1562. And to pay the higheſt ho- 
nour to critiziſm, the great Torquato Taſ- 
ſo himſelf” wrote Discors: del Poema 
Eroico, printed at Venice, 1587. Theſe 
diſcourſes are full of learning and taſte, 
But I muſt not omit a curious anecdote, 
which * Menage has given us in his Anti- 
Baillet ; namely, that Sperone claimed theſe 
diſcourſes as his own ; for he thus ſpeaks 
of them in one of his letters to Felice 
Paciotto; * Laudo voi infinitamente di 
voler ſcrivere della poetica; della quale 
interrogato molto fiate dal Taſſo , e ri- 
ſpondendogli io liberamente, fi come ſo- 


Tom. 1. pag. 353. 


+ It may be remarked, as an inſtance of Taſſo's Jupcr- 
MENT, that he himielf did not approve the epiſode of So- 
phronia and Olindo, ſo commonly cenſured. 


glio, 
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glio, egli n'a fatto un volume, e mandato 
al Signior Scipio Gonzaga per cofa ſua, e 
non mea: ma io ne chiarird il mondo.” 


48. And Boiteav ſtill in right of Horace ſways “. 


May I be pardoned for declaring it as 
my opinion, that Boileau's is the beſt ＋ 
Art of Poetry extant? The brevity of his 
precepts, enlivened by proper imagery, the 
juſtneſs of his metaphors, the harmony of 
his numbers, as far as alexandrine lines 
will admit, the exactneſs of his method, 
the perſpicacity of his remarks, and the 
energy of his ſtyle, all duly conſidered, 
may render this opinion not unreaſonable. 
It is ſcarcely to be conceived, how much 
is comprehended in four ſhort cantos . 


Ver. 715. 


+ It was tranſlated into Portugueze verſe, by Count 
d' Ericeyra. | 


t It is remarkable, Boileau declared he had never read 
Vida: to whom indeed he is much ſuperior. Patru, whom 
he always conſulted on his works, diſſuaded him from un- 
dertaking this ſubje& ; becauſe he thought the French lan- 
guage incapable of delivering precepts of this ſort, with 
becoming elegance and grace. 


= He 
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He that has well digeſted theſe, cannot be 
ſaid to be ignorant of any important rule 
of poetry. 'The tale of the phyſician 
turning architect, in the fourth canto, is 
told with true pleaſantry. It is to this 
work Boileau owes his immortality : which 
was of the higheſt utility to his nation, 
in diffuſing a juſt way of thinking and 
writing ; baniſhing every ſpecies of falſe 
wit, and introducing a general taſte for the 
manly ſimplicity of the antients, on whoſe 
writings this poet had formed his taſte. 
Boileau's chief talent was the piDacT1c. 
His fancy was not the predominant faculty 
of his mind. Fontenelle has thus cha- 
racteriſed him. II etoit grand & ex- 
cellent verſificateur, pourvu cependant que 
cette louange ſe renferme dans ſes beaux 
jours, dont la difference avec les autres eſt 
bien marquee ; & faiſoit ſouvent dire Helas / 
& Hola! mais il n'etoit pas grand potte, 
fi l'on entend par ce mot, comme on le 
doit, celui qui FAIT, qui INVENTE, qui 
CREE *. 


* Quvres de Fontenelle. Tom. ifi, pag. 376. a Paris, 1752. 


49. Such 
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49. Such was the muſe, whoſe rules and practice tell, 
© Nature's chief maſter-piece is writing well *.“ 


Tus high panegyric procured to Popr 
the acquaintance, and afterwards the con- 
ſtant friendſhip, of the duke of Bucking- 
ham: who, in his Ess Ax here alluded to, 
has followed the method of Boileau, in 
diſcourſing on the various ſpecies of poetry 
in their different gradations, to no other 
purpoſe than to manifeſt his own infe- 
riority. The piece is, indeed, of the ſa- 
tyric, rather than of the preceptive, kind. 
The coldneſs and neglect with which this 
writer, formed only on the French critics, 
ſpeaks of Milton, muſt be conſidered as 
proofs of his want of critical diſcernment, 
or of critical courage. I can recolle& no 
performance of Buckingham, that ſtamps 
him a true genius. His reputation was 
owing to his rank. In reading his poems, 
one 1s apt to exclaim with our author, 


What woeful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtary'd hackney ſonnetter or me? 


* Ver. 724. 


But 
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But let a LoRxD onct own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines ! 
Before his ſacred name flies every fault, 

And each exalted ſtanza teems with thought, 


Tux beſt part of Buckingham's Es8avy 
is that, in which he gives a ludicrous ac- 
count of the plan of modern tragedy. I 
ſhould add, that his compliment to PopR, 
prefixed to his poems, contains a pleaſing 
picture of the ſedateneſs and retirement 
proper to age, after the tumults of public 
life; and by it's moral turn, breathes the 
ſpirit, if not of a poet, yet of an amiable 
old Man. | 


50. Such was ROSCOMMON, * — — — 


AN EssAy on Tranſlated Verſe ſeems at 
firſt fight to be a barren ſubje& ; yet Roſ- 
common has decorated it with many pre- 
cepts of utility and taſte, and enlivened it 
with a tale, in imitation of Boileau. It is 
indiſputably better written, in a cloſer and 
more vigorous ſtyle, than the laſt-men- 


Ver. 726. 


tioned 
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tioned Es8sav. Roſcommon was more 
learned than Buckingham. He was bred 


under Bochart at Caen in Normandy. He 


had laid a deſign of forming a ſociety for 
the refining, and fixing the ſtandard of, 


our language: in which project, his in- 


timate friend Dryden was a principal aſ- 
ſiſtant. This was the firſt attempt of that 
ſort; and, I fear, we ſhall never ſee ano- 
ther ſet on foot in our days: even though 
Mr. Johnſon has lately given us ſo excel- 
lent a dictionary, It may be remarked to 
the praiſe of Roſcommon, that he was the 
firſt critic who had taſte and ſpirit enough *, 


publicly 


* The editors of Milton have been curious in endea- 
vouring to ſearch out who were the very firſt perſons that 
brought the Paradiſe Loſt into vogue and efteem. The fol- 
lowing is, I believe, the very firſt paſſage in which any 
Public notice was taken of its excellence. It was written 
by Edward Philips, Milton's nephew, and who had been 
one of his ſcholars, in a treatiſe, entitled, Tractatulus de 
Carmine Dramatico Poetarum veterum ; cui ſubjungitur 
compendioſa Enumeratio Poetarum. Londini, 1670. This 
was three years after the firſt publication of Paradiſe Loft. 
The words follow, Iohannes Miltonus, præter alia quæ 
ſcripſit elegantiſſima tum Anglice tum Latinè, nuper pub- 
Hci juris fecit Paradifum amiſſum, Poema, quod, five Sub- 

limitatum 


* 

116. 
i 4 
of = 
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publicly to praiſe the Paradiſe Loſt ; with 


a noble encomium of which, and a ra- 
tional recominendation of blank verſe, he 


Iimitatum Argumenti, five Leporem ſimul & Majeſtatem 
Styli, ſive Sublimitatem Inventionis, five Similitudines & 
Deſcriptiones quam maximè naturales reſpiciamus, vere 
Heroicum, ni faltor, audiet: Plurium enim ſuffragiis qui 
non neſciunt judicare, cenſetur Perfectionem hujus generis 
Poematis aſſecutum eſie,*” From many circumſtances in the 
ſame Treatiſe, particularly his cenſure of rhyme, his great 
commendations of the beſt Italian poets, and of Spencer, 
their true ſon and 47/ciple, (and father of Milton) it is evi- 
dent from whence this Philips imbibed his principles of 
criticiſm. So early as the year 1677, Dryden ſpeaks thus 
highly of Paradiſe Loſt, in the preface to his State of In- 
nocence; © undoubtedly, it is one of the greateſt, moſt noble, 
and moſt ſublime Poems, which either this age or nation 
has produced.” Again, in the year 1685, in the preface to 
the 2d vol. of the Miſcellanies ; he ſays, ** Milton's Para- 
diſe Loſt is admirable, But cannot I admire the heighth 
of his invention, and the ſtrength of his expreſſion, without 
defending his antiquated words.“ Again, in the year 1688, 
he wrote the fix celebrated lines to be prefixed to the firſt 
folio edition with cuts; which were all deſigned by an Ita- 
Lan artiſt, named Medina, except that for the gth Book, 
which was drawn by B. Leus, ſenior; and that for the 
12th Book, deſigned by Dr. Aldrich. Dr. Metcalf, of 
Oxford, had in his poſſeſſion the original drawings for all 
thoſe prints. It is alſo obſervable, that in a copy of verſes 
entitled, Decretum Oxonien/ſe, in the 2d vol. of the Muſæ 
Anglicanæ, written in the year 1683, this poem is greatly 
extolled, at the ſame time that the author's political prin- 
ciples are ſeverely handled. 


3 con- 
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concludes his performance. Fenton, in 
his Obſervations on Waller, has accurately 
delineated his character. His imagina- 
tion might have probably been more fruit- 
ful, arid ſprightly, if his judgment had 
been leſs ſevere: but that ſeverity, de- 
livered in a maſculine, clear, ſuccinct ſtyle, 
contributed to make him ſo eminent in the 
didactical manner, that no man with juſtice 
can affirm, he was ever equalled by any of 
our own nation, without confeſiing at the 
ſame time, that he is inferior to none. In 
ſome other kinds of writing, his genius 
ſeems to have wanted fire to attain the point 
of perfection: but who can attain it * ?” 


51. Such late was WAL$H, the mufe's judge and friend +. 


Ir Poet has here given too magnificent 
an eulogy to Walſh, it muſt be attributed to 
friendſhip, rather than to judgment. Walth 
was 1n general a flimſy and frigid writer. 
The Rambler calls his works PacGrs or 
INaniTY. His three letters to Pops, 


* Edit. 12mg. pag. 136. „1 Ver. 730. 
however, 
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however, are well written. His remarks 
on the nature of paſtoral poetry, on bor- 
rowing from the ancients, and againſt florid 
conceits, are worthy peruſal *, Pygpx 
owed much to Walſh: it was he who 
gave him a very important piece of ad- 
vice, in his early youth; for he uſed to 
tell our author, that there was one way 
{till left open for him, by which he might 
excel any of his predeceſſors, which was, 
by CORRECTNESS ; that though indeed we 
had ſeveral great poets, we as yet could 
boaſt of none that were perfectly coRRECT; 
and that therefore, he adviſed him to make 
this quality his particular ſtudy. 


CoRRECTNESS is a vague term, fre- 
quently uſed without meaning and pre- 
ciſion. It is perpetually the nauſeous cant 
of the French critics, and of their advo- 
cates and pupils, that the Engliſh writers 
are generally INCORRECT. If coRRECT -/ 
NESS implies an abſence of petty faults, 
this perhaps may be granted. If it means, 


* Vol, vii. pag. 67, &c, 


that, 
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that, becauſe their tragedians have avoided 
the irregularities of Shakeſpeare, and have 
obſerved a juſter economy in their fables, 
therefore the Athalia, for inſtance, is pre- 


ferable to Lear, the notion is groundleſs 


and abſurd. Tho' the Henriade * ſhould 
be 


* An epic poem in couplets! In the Geneva edition of 
the Henriade, we are informed of a curious anecdote : 
when it was printed at London, in 1726, in quarto, by 
ſubſcription, Mr. Dadiky, a Greek, and native of Smyrna, 
who at that time reſided in London, ſaw by chance the firſt 
leaf as it was printing, where was the following line: 


Qui forga les Francois a devenir heureux ; 


he immediately paid a viſit to the author, and ſaid to him, 
IJ am of the country of Homer; he did not begin his 
poems by a ftroke of wit, by an enigma.” The author 
immediately corrected the line: but I beg leave to add, 
that he did not correct many others of the ſame modern 
kind. Voltaire has dropt a remark in the laſt edition of 
his Eſſay on Epic Poetry, which is not indeed very fa- 
vourable to the taſte of his countrymen, but is perfectly 
true and juſt, and which he ſeems to have forgotten in ſome 

of his late aſſertions: | | 
«© Tt muſt be owned, that it is more dificult for a 
Frenchman to ſucceed in epic poetry, than for any other 
perſon ; but neither the conſtraint of rhyme, nor the dry- 
neſs of our language is the cauſe of this difficulty, Shall 
I venture to name the cauſe? It is, becauſe of all poliſhed 
rations, eurs is the leaſt poetic. The works in verſe, which 
are 


3 
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be allowed to be free from any very groſs 
abſurdities; yet who will dare to rank it 
with the Paradiſe Loſt? Some of their 
moſt perfect tragedies, abound in faults 
as contrary to the nature of that ſpecies 
of poetry, and as deſtructive of it's end, 
as the fools or grave-diggers of Shake- 
ſpeare. That the French may boaſt ſome 
excellent critics, particularly Boſſu, Boileau, 
Fenelon, and Brumoy, cannot be denied ; 
but that theſe are ſufficient to form a taſte 
upon, without having recourſe to the ge- 
nuine fountains of all polite literature, I 
mean the Grecian writers, no one but a 
ſuperficial reader can allow. 


I CONCLUDE theſe reflections with a re- 
markable fact. In no poliſhed nation, after 


are moſt in vogue in France, are pieces for the Theatre. 
Theſe pieces muſt be written in a ſtyle that approaches to 
that of converſation. Deſpreaux has treated only Dida&ic 
ſubjects, which require ſimplicity. It is well known, that 
exactneſs and elegance conſtitute the chief merit of his 
verſes and thoſe of Racine; and when Deſpreaux at- 
tempted a ſublime ode, he was no longer Deſpreaux. 
Theſe examples have accuſtomed the French to too uni- 
form a march os 


criticiſm 
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criticiſm has been much ſtudied, and the 
rules of writing eſtabliſhed, has any very 
extraordinary work ever appeared. This 
has viſibly been the caſe, in Greece, in 
Rome, and in France; after Ariſtotle, Ho- 
race, and Boileau, had written their Ax Ts 
or PoE TRY. In our own country, the 
rules of the drama, for inſtance, were ne- 
ver more completely underſtood than at pre- 
ſent: yet what UNINTERESTING, though 
 FAULTLESS, tragedies, have we lately ſeen ? 
So much better is our judgment than our 
execution. How to account for the fact 
here mentioned, adequately and juſtly, 
would be attended with all thoſe difficul- 
ties that await diſcuſſions relative to the 
productions of the human mind; and to 
the delicate and ſecret cauſes that influence 
them. Whether or no, the natural powers 
be not confined and debilitated by that ti- 


midity and caution which is occaſioned by a 


rigid regard to the dictates of art; or whe- 
ther that philoſophical, that geometrical, 
and ſyſtematical ſpirit ſo much in vogue, 
which has ſpread itſelf from the ſciences 

Vol. 1. P even 
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even into polite literature, by conſulting 
only REASON, has not diminiſhed and de- 
ſtroyed SENTIMENT ; and made our poets 
write from and to the Heap rather than 
the HEART : Or whether, laſtly, when juſt 
models, from which the rules have neceſ- 
ſarily been drawn, have once appeared, ſuc- 
ceeding writers, by vainly and ambitiouſly 
ſtriving to ſurpaſs thoſe juſt models, and to 
ſhine and ſurpriſe, do not become ſtiff, and 
forced, and affected in their thoughts and 
diction, 


SE CT. 
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SRC T.: TV, 
Of the Rars of the Lock. 


F the Moderns have excelled the An- 
tients in any ſpecies of writing, it ſeems 
to be in fatire: and, particularly in that 
kind of ſatire, which is conveyed in the 
form of the epopee, a pleafing vehicle of 
ſatire, ſeldom, if ever, uſed by the an- 
tients; for we know ſo little of the Mar- 
cites of Homer, that it cannot well be pro- 
duced as an example. As the poet diſap- 
pears in this way of writing, and does not 
deliver the intended cenſure in his own 
proper perſon, the ſatire becomes more de- 
licate, becauſe more oblique. Add to this, 
that a tale or ſtory more ſtrongly engages 
and intereſts the reader, than a ſeries of pre- 
cepts or reproofs, or even of characters 
themſelves, however lively and natural. An 
heroi-comic poem may therefore be juſtly 
eſteemed the moſt excellent kind of ſatire. 
| 2 Tre 
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Tux invention of it is uſually aſcribed to 
Aleſſandro Taſſoni; who, in the year 1622, 
publiſhed at Paris, a poem compoſed by 
him, in a few months of the year 1611, 
entitled La SECCHIA RAPITA, or The 
Rape of the Bucket. To avoid giving of- 
fence, it was firſt printed under the name 
of Androvini Meliſoni. It was afterwards 
reprinted at Venice, corrected, with the 
name of the author, and with ſome illuſ— 
trations of Gaſparo Salviani, But the 
learned and curious Creſcembini, in his 
Moria della Volgar Poefia *, informs us, 
that it is doubtful whether the invention of 
the + heroi-comic poem ought to be aſ- 
cribed to Taſſoni, or to Franceſco Braccio- 
| lini, who wrote } Lo SchERNO DE 611 
Dz1, which performance, though it was 
printed four years after LA SECCHIA, is ne- 
vertheleſs declared in an epiſtle prefixed, to 


* Lib. i. pag. 78. In Roma, per il Chracas, 1698. 
+ E tal Poeſia puo diffinirſi, e chiamarſi, immitazione 


d'azione ſeria fatto con riſo. Creſcembini, ibid. Sce 
Quadrio alſo. 


t In Venetia, 1627. There is prefixed, by way of pre- 
face, a facetious dialogue betwixt Thalia and Urania. 


have 
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Have been written many years ſooner. The 
real ſubject of Taſſoni's poem was the war 
which the inhabitants of Modena declared 
againſt thoſe of Bologna, on the refuſal of 
the latter to reſtore to them ſome towns, 
which had been detained ever ſince the 
time of the emperor Frederic II. The 
author artfully made uſe of a popular tra- 
dition, according to which it was believed, 
that a certain wooden bucket, which is 
kept at Modena, in the treaſury of the ca- 
thedral, came from Bologna, and that it 
had been forcibly taken away by the Mo- 
deneſe. Creſcembini adds, that becauſe 
Taſſoni had ſeverely ridiculed the Bolog- 
neſe, Bartolomeo Bocchini, to tevenge his 
countrymen, printed at Venice 1641, a 
tragico-heroi-comic poem, entitled Le 
PAZ Zz 1E DE SAv1l, overo, IL LaMBER- 
TACCIO, in which the Modeneſe are ſpoken 
of with much contempt. The Italians 
have a fine turn for works of humour, in 
which they abound. They have another 
poem of this ſpecies, called MALMAx- 
LE RAcquisTATO, written by Lorenzo 


P 3 Lippi. 
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Lippi, in the year 1676, which Creſcem- 
bini * highly commends, calling it, “ Spi- 
ritoſiſimo e legiadriſſimo poema giacoſo.“ 
It was afterwards reprinted at Florence 
1688, with the uſeful annotations of Puc- 
cio Lamoni, a Florentine painter, who was 
himſelf no contemptible poet. 


Tur LUTRIN.of Boileau was the ſecond 
remarkable poem, in which the Serious and 
Comic were happily blended. Boileau him- 
ſelf has left us a circumſtantial account of 
what gave occaſion to this poem : which 
account, becauſe it is entertaining, and not 
printed i in ſome later editions of his works, 
I will inſert at length. © I ſhall not here 
act like Arioſto, who frequently when he 
is going to relate the moſt abſurd ſtory in 
the world, folemnly proteſts it to be true, 
and ſupports it by the authority of arch- 
biſhop Turpin. For my part I freely de- 
clare, the whole poem of the DEsk is no- 
thing but pure fiction ; that it is all in- 
vented, even to the name itſelf of the 
place where the action paſſes. An odd oc- 


* Pag. 368. lib. v. 


caſion 
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caſion gave riſe to this poem. In a com- 
pany I was lately engaged in, the conver- 
ſation turned upon epic poetry : every one 
delivered his opinion, according to his abi- 
lities; when mine was aſked, I confirmed 
what I had advanced in my Art of Poetry, 
that an heroic poem, to be truly excellent, 
ought to be charged with little MATTER, 
which it was the buſineſs of invention to 
ſupport and extend. The opinion was 
warmly conteſted: but after many reaſons 
for and againſt, it happened, as it generally 
does in this ſort of diſputes, that nobody 
was convinced, and that each continued in 
his own opinion. The heat of diſpute 
being over, we talked on other ſubjects 
and laughed at the violence into which we 
had been betrayed, in diſcuſſing a queſtion 
of ſo little conſequence. We moralized 
on the folly of men who paſs * almoſt 
their whole lives, in treating the greateſt 
trifles in a ſerious manner; and in making 


It ought to be remarked that Boileau in a ſubſequent 
edition, 1683, withdrew this Preface. See Sect. XII. of 
this Eſſay. Deſmarets ſeverely and acutely criticited ſome 
parts of this poem. 


4 to 
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to themſelves an important affair of ſome- 
thing quite indifferent. To this purpoſe, 
a country gentleman related a famous quar- 
rel, that had lately happened in a little 
church in his province, between the trea- 
ſurer and the chantor, the two principal 
dignitaries of that church, about the place 
in which a reading-deſk was to ſtand. We 
thought it a ridiculous affair. Upon this, 
one of the critics in company, who could 
not ſo ſoon forget our late diſpute, aſked 
me, if I, who thought ſo little MATTER 
neceſſary for an heroic poem, would un- 
dertake to write one on a quarrel ſo little 
abounding in incidents, as this of the two 
ecclefiaſtics? I ſaid, why not? before I 
had even reflected on the queſtion. This 
made the company laugh, and I could not 
help laughing with them; not in the leaſt 
imagining, that I ſhould ever be able to 
keep my word. But finding myſelf at lei- 
ſure in the evening, I revolved the ſubject 
in my mind, and having conſidered in 
every view the pleaſantry that it would ad- 
mit of, I made twenty verſes which I 


ſhewed 
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ſhewed to my friends. They were diverted 
with this beginning. The pleaſure which 
I faw theſe gave them, induced me to write 
twenty more. Thus, from twenty verſes 
to twenty, I lengthened the work to near 
nine hundred. This is the whole hiſtory 
of the trifle I now offer to the public, —— 
It is a new kind of burleſque, which J 
have introduced into our language; for as 
in the other kind of burleſque, that of 
Scarron, Dido and Aneas ſpoke like fiſh- 
women and porters, in this of mine, a 
* clock-maker and his wife talk like Dido 
and ZEneas, I do not know whether my 
poem will have all the qualities requiſite to 
ſatisfy a reader: but I dare flatter myſelf, 
that it will at leaſt be allowed to have the 
grace of novelty; becauſe I do not con- 
ceive, that there are any works of this na- 
ture in our language; the DeFAiTEs pes 
BouTs Rimes of Saraſin being rather a 
mere allegory than a poem, as this is.” 


Altered afterwards to a Bazaia, See the commen« 
tary of Broſſette. 


ON 
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On a ſubject ſeemingly ſo unpromiſing 
and incapable of ornament, has Boileau 
found a method of raiſing a” poem full of 
beautiful imagery ; which appears like that 
magnificent city *, which the greateſt of 
princes cauſed to be built in a morals. 
Boileau has enlivened this piece with many 
unexpected incidents and entertaining epi- 
ſodes; 


Maxima de nihilo naſcitur hiſtoria. Prop. 


Particularly that of the Perruquier, in the 
ſecond canto, and of the Battle of the 
Books, in the fifth. The ſatire throughout 
is poignant, though polite, to the laſt de- 
gree. The indolence and luxury of the 
prieſts are ridiculed with the moſt artful 
delicacy. What a picture has he drawn of 
the chamber and bed of the treaſurer, where 
every thing was calculated to promote and 
preſerve inactivity and cal ! 


Peterſburg. 
Dans 
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Dans le reduit obſcur d'un alcove enfoncee * 
'tleve. un lit de plume a grands frais amaſlee, 
Quatre rideaux pompeux, par un double contour, 
En defendent entree à la clarté du jour. 
La, parmi les douceurs d'un tranquille filence, 
Regne ſur le duvet une heureuſe IndolJence. 
C'eſt là que le Prelat, muni d'un dejeiiner, 
Dormant d'un leger ſomme, attendoit le diner. 
La jeuneſſe en ſa fleur brille ſur ſon viſage, 
Son menton ſur ſon ſein deſcend a double etage : 
Et ſon corps ramaſſé dans fa courte groſſeur, 
Fait gemir les couflins ſous ſa molle épaiſſeur +, 


The aſtoniſhment of Gilotin, the treaſurer's 
almoner, to find that his maſter intends to 


go out before dinner, is extremely natural; 
and his remonſtrances are inimitably droll 
and pertinent. 


Lui montre le peril, que midi va ſonner; 
Qu'il va faire, s'il ſort, refroidir le diner. 

Quelle fureur, dit-il, quel aveugle caprice, 
Quand le diner eſt pret vous appelle a l'Office? 
De votre dignite ſoùtenez mieux l'éclat. 

Eſt- ce pour travailler que vous ètes Prelat ? 
A quoi bon ce degoũt & ce zele inutile? 
Eſt- il donc pour jeuner Quatre temps, ou Vigile? 


* Compare with this the account of the Canon fed by his 


Houſe-keeper, in Gil Blas. 


+ Chant, 1. 
| Reprenez 
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Reprenez vos eſprits, & ſouvenez-vous bien, 
Qu'un diner rechauffe ne valut jamais rien *. 


How admirably is the character of an igno- 
rant and eating prieſt, preſerved in this 
ſpeech of the ſleek. and pampered Canon 


Evrard, one of the drones, who, 


— = In that exhaulleſs hive 
On fat pluralities ſupinely thrive t 


Moi ? dit-il, qu'à mon age, Ecolier tout noveay, 

Paille pour un Lutrin me troubler le cerveau ? 

O le plaifant conſeil } non, non, ſongeons à vivre, 

Vas maigrir, ſi tu veux, & fecher ſur un Livre. 

Pour moi, je lis la Bible autant que PAlcoran : 

Je ſai ce qu'un Fermier nous doit rendre par an: 

Sur quelle vigne a Rheims nous avons hypotheque ; 

Vingt muids, rangez chez moi, ſont ma Bibliotheque, 

En plagant un Pupitre on croit nous rabbaiſſer, 

Mon bras ſeul, fans Latin, ſaura le renverſer. 

Que m'importe qu'Arnauld me condamne ou m'ap- 
prouve ? | 

PF abbats ce qui me nuit par-tout on je le trouve. 

_ C*eſt la mon ſentiment. A quoi bon tant d'apprets ? 

Du teſte, dejeunons, Meſſieurs, & buvons frais 4. 


His knowledge of the rents of his 
church, and of the mortgages belonging 


Chant. i. + Is51s. Chant. iv. 
to 
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to it, his ſcorn of the pious and laborious 
Arnauld, his contempt of learning, and, 
above all, his ruling paſſion of good-eating, 
are ſtrokes highly comic. It is wonderful 
the eccleſiaſties of France were not as much 
irritated by the publication of the LurRIx 
* as by the TaRTuFFE of Moliere; which 
was ſuppreſſed by their intereſt, after it 
had been acted a few nights : although at 
the ſame time, a very profane farce was 
permitted to have a long run. When 
Louis XIV. + expreſſed to the prince of 
Conde, his wonder at the different fates of 
theſe two pieces, and aſked the reaſon of 
it, the prince anſwered, ** In the farce, 
REL1G10N only is ridiculed ; but, Moliere 
in the TARTUFFE, has attacked even the 
PRIESTS.” 


BolLEAU has raiſed his ſubjects by many 
perſonifications particularly, in the begin- 


* This poem was parodied, by a M. de Bonnecorſe, of 
Marſeilles, in a piece entitled, Lutrigot : the author had 
been ridiculed by Boileau in the 5th Book of the Lutrin. 


+ The king inſiſting upon Boileau's telling him, who 


was the moſt original writer of his time, he anſwered, 
Moliere. 


ning 
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ning of the ſixth canto, PIETYY who had 
retired to the great Carthuſian monaſtery 
on the Alps, 1s introduced as repairing to 
Paris, accompanied by FAlT u, Horr, 
and CHARITY, in order to make her 
complaint to THEMIs: to which may be 
added, the monſtrous figure of Cny1- 
CANERY, attended by Famine, WAN, 
SoRROW, and Roi, in the beginning of 
the fifth canto. The chief divinity that 
acts throughout the poem, is Discorp ; 
which goddeſs is repreſented as coming 
from a convent of Cordeliers. A fine 
ſtroke of ſatire; but imitated from the 
ſatyrical Arioſto, who makes Michael find 
DiscoRD in a cloiſter, inſtead of SILENCE, 
whom he there ſearched for in vain. 
Nich is alſo introduced as an adreſs 
with great propriety, in the third canto; 
where ſhe repairs to the famous old 
tower at Montlery, in order to find out 


an owl which ſhe may convey into the 
Desx, and which afterwards produces 
ſo ridiculous a conſternation. SLOTH' 1s 
another principal perſonage: ſhe allo is 

diſcoyered 
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diſcovered in the dormitory of a mo- 
naſtery *. 


Les Plaiſirs nonchalans folaſtrent à Ventour. 
L'un paitrit dans un coin Fembonpoint des Chanoines ; 


L'autre broye en riant le vermillon des Moines +. 
* 


The ſpeech ſhe afterwards makes has a pe- 
culiar beauty, as it ends in the middle of a 


line ; and by that means ſhews her inability 
to proceed, 


Tur third heroi-comic poem was the 
DisPENSARY of Garth: a palpable imita- 
tion of the LuTRIN, and the beſt ſatire 
on the phyſicians extant, except the San- 
GRADO of Le Sage, who have indeed been 
the object of almoſt every ſatiriſt. The 
behaviour and ſentiments of SLoTH, the 
firſt imaginary being that occurs, are almoſt 
literally tranſlated from Boileau : particu- 


This was the monaſtery of Citeaux; and Boileau vi- 
fited it when he attended Louis XIV. in his march to Straſ- 
bourg : the monks received the poet with great politeneſs 
and hoſpitality, and deſired him to ſhew them the place in 
their monaſtery where this goddeſs lodged, 


+ Chant. ii. 


larly 
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larly the compliment that SLoTH pays to 
king William, whoſe actions diſturb her 
repoſe : 


Or if ſome cloyſter's refuge I implore, 
Where holy drones o'er dying tapers ſnore ; 
The peals of Naſſau's arms theſe eyes uncloſe, 
Mine he moleſts, to give the world repoſe *. 


Je croyois, loin des lieux dou ce prince m'exile, 
Que l'Egliſe, du moins, m'aſſuroit un azile. 

Mais envain j'eſperois y regner ſans effroi : 
Moines, Abbes, Prieurs, tout s' arme contre moi +. 


Garth, in ridiculing the clergy, ſpeaks af 
that order with more acrimony than Boileau, 
who merely laughs at them. He has in- 
troduced many excellent parodies on the 
claſſics: among which I cannot fearbear 
quoting one, which is an imitation of 
ſome paſſages, which the reader will re- 
member, in Virgil's ſixth book, and where 
the circumſtances are happily inverted. 


t Since, ſaid the ghoſt, with pity you'll attend, 
Know, I'm Guiacum, once your firmeſt friend; 


* Chant. i. | + Chant. ii. 
1 Boileau ſays admirably of his phyſician, Chant. 4. Art, 
Poet. 
Le rhume a ſon aſpect ſe change en pleuriſie ; 
Et par lui la migraine eſt bientot phrenche, 


And 
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And on this barren beach, in diſcontent 
Am dvom'd to ſtay, *till th' angry pow'rs relent. 
Theſe ſpectres ſeam'd with ſcars that threaten here, 
The victims of my late ill conduct are. 
They vex with endleſs clamours my repoſe, 
This wants his palate, that demands his noſe ; 
And here they execute ſtern Pluto's will, 
And ply me every moment with a pill *. 


Tuls author has been guilty of a ſtrange 
impropriety, which cannot be excuſed, in 
making the fury Disease talk like a critic, 
vive rules of writing, and a panegyric on 
the beſt poets of the age T. The deſcent 
into the earth in the ſixth canto, is a fine 
mixture of poetry and philoſophy ; the hint 
is taken from the | SYHIIISs of Fracaſto- 
rius. Gatth's verſification is flowing and 
muſical ; his ſtyle perſpicuous, and neat ; 
and the poem in general abounds with ſal- 
lies of wit, and nervous ſatire. 


* Cant. vi. + Cant. iv. 

Ed in vero nella Sifillide de l'autore fe connoſcere 
quanto una mente della filoſoka rigenerata, ed incitata dal 
furor poeticd prevaglia; e con quanto ſpirito muover poſſa, 
ed agitare le materie, che in ſe rivolge, e fuor di ſe in ar- 
monioſi verſi diffonde.“ GRAVINA. p. 124. lib. 1. 


Yak. 1. 5 of L HE 
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THE RAPE oF THE Lock, now before 
us, is the fourth, and moſt excellent of the 
heroi-comic poems. The ſubje&t was a 
quarrel occaſioned by a little piece of gal- 
lantry of lord Petre, who, in a party of 
pleaſure, found means to cut off a favourite 
lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermour's hair. 
Port was deſired to write it, in order to 
put an end to the quarrel it produced, by 
Mr. Caryl, who had been ſecretary to 
queen Mary, author of Sir Solomon Single, 
a comedy, and of ſome tranſlations in 
Dryden's Miſcellanies. Pore was accuſ- 
tomed to ſay, © What I wrote faſteſt al- 
ways pleaſed moſt.” The firſt ſketch of 
this exquiſite piece, which Addiſon called 
MERUM SAL, was written in leſs than a 
fortnight, in two cantos only : but it was 
ſo univerſally applauded, that, in the next 
year, our poet enriched it with the ma- 
chinery of the ſylphs, 'and extended it to 
five cantos; when it was printed with a 
letter to Mrs. Fermour, far ſuperior to 
any of Voiture. The inſertion of the 
machinery of the ſylphs in proper places, 
| without 


3 
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without the leaſt appearance of it's being 
aukwardly ſtitched in, is one of the hap- 
pieſt efforts of judgment and art. He took 
the idea of theſe inviſible beings, ſo pro- 
per to be employed in a poem of this na- 
ture, from a little French book entitled, 
Le Comte de Gabalis, of which is given 
the following account, in an entertaining 
writer. The Abbe Villars, who came 
from Thoulouſe to Paris, to make his for- 
tune by preaching, is the author of this 
diverting work. The five dialogues of 
which it conſiſts, are the reſult of thoſe 
gay converſations, in which the Abbe was 
engaged, with a ſmall circle of men, of 
fine wit and humour, like himſelf. When 
this book firſt appeared, it was univerſally 
read, as innocent and amuſing. But at 
length, its conſequences were perceived, 
and reckoned dangerous, at a time when 
this ſort of curioſities began to gain credit. 
Our devout preacher was denied the chair, 
and his book forbidden to be read. It was 
not clear whether the author intended to be 
ironical, or ſpoke all ſeriouſly. The 1e- 


Q 2 cond 
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cond volume which he promiſed, would 
have decided the queſtion : but the unfor- 
tunate Abbe was ſoon afterwards aſſaſſinated 
by ruftans, on the road to Lyons. The 
laughers gave out, that the gnomes and 
ſylphs, diſguiſed like ruffians, had ſhot 
him, as a puniſhment for revealing the ſe- 
crets of the Cabala; a crime not to be par- 
doned by theſe jealous ſpirits, as Villars 
himſelf has declared in his book *. 


IT may not be improper to give a ſpeci- 
men of this author's manner, who has lately 
been well imitated in the way of mixing 
jeſt with earneſt, in an elegant piece called 
HeRrmIPPus REDIVIVvus. The Comte de 
Gabalis being about to initiate his pupil 
into the moſt profound myſteries of the 
Roſicruſian philoſophy, adviſes him to con- 
ſider ſeriouſly, whether or no he had cou- 
rage and reſolution ſufficient to RENOUNCE 
all thoſe obſtacles, which might prevent his 


* Melanges d'Hiſtoire & de Litterature. By Dom. Noel 
Dargonne, diſguiſed under the name of Vigneul Marville. 
Tom. prem. pag. 275. edit. Rotterdam, 1700, 
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ariſing to that height, which the figure of 
his nativity promiſed. ** Le mot de RE- 
NONCER, fays the ſcholar, m'effraya, & je 
ne doutai point qu'il nallat me propoſer de 
renoncer au baptème ou au paradis. Ainſi 
ne ſgachant comme me tirer de ce mauvais 
pas; Renoncer, lui dis-je, Monſieur quoi- 


faut, il renoncer à quelque choſe? Vrai- 


ment, reprit-il, i] le faut bien; & il le 
faut fi neceſſairement, qu'il faut com- 
mencer par-là. Je ne ſcai fi vous pourrez 
vous reſoudre: mais je ſai bien que la 
ſageſſe n'habite point dans un corps ſujet 
au peche, comme elle n'entre point dans 
une ame prevenue d'erreur ou de malice. 
Les ſages ne vous admettront jamais a leur 
compagnie, fi vous ne renoncez des a pre- 
ſent à un choſe qui ne peut compatir avec 
la ſageſſe. II faut, ajouta-t-1l tout bas en 
ſe baiſſant a mon oreille, faut renoncer d 
tout commerce charnel avec les femmes *. 


On a diligent peruſal of this book, I can- 


* Le Courz DE GasBaris, ou ExTRrETIrNs ſur les 
Sciences Secretes, Second ENTRETIEN, pag. 30. a Am- 
ſterdam, 1671, 


by 


Q 3 not 
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not find that Pop has borrowed any par- 
ticular circumſtances relating to theſe ſpi- 
rits, but merely the general idea of their 
exiſtence. 


THEesE machines are vaſtly ſuperior to the 
allegorical perſonages of Boileau and Garth; 
not only on account of their novelty, but 
for the exquiſite poetry, and oblique ſatire, 
which they have given the poet an oppor- 
tunity to diſplay. The buſineſs and petty 
concerns of a fine lady, receive an air of 
importance from the notion of their being 
perpetually overlooked and conducted, by 
the interpoſition of celeſtial agents. 


Ix is judicious to open the poem, by in- 
troducing the Guardian Sylph, warning Be- 
linda againſt ſome ſecret impending danger. 
The account which Ariel * gives of the na- 
ture, oftice, and employment of theſe inha- 
bitants of air, is finely fancied : into which 
ſeveral ſtrokes of ſatire are thrown with 
great delicacy and addreſs. 


* Cant. i. ver. 27, to ver. 119. 


Think 
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Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 
And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair, 


The transformation of women of different 
tempers into different kinds of ſpirits, can- 
not be too much applauded. 


The ſprites of fiery Termagants, in flame 
Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And ſip with Nymphs, their elemental tea. 
The graver Prude finks downward to-a gnome, 
In ſearch of miſchief ſtill on earth to roam. 


* Theſe images have been lately expreſſed in latin, with 
much purity and elegance ; and deſerve to be here inſerted. 


Mortua laſcivum refoluta liqueſcit in ignem, 
Aut abit in molles ſingula nympha notos : 

Ztherioſque trahens hauſtus, tenuiſſima turba, 
Verſat ad aeſtivum lucida membra jubar. 

Gaudet adhuc circum molles operoſa puellas 

Verſari, et veneres ſuppeditare novas, 

Curat uti dulces commendent oſcula riſus, 
Purior ut ſenſim prodeat ore rubor : 

Ne quatiat comptos animoſior aura capillos, 

Nec faedet pulcras puſtula ſaeva genas : 

Neve recens maculi violetur purpura palli, 

Excidat aut niveo pendula gemma ſinu. 

Corpora nympharum vacuas tenuentur 1n auras z 
At ſtudia in memori pectore priſca manent. 

Carm. Quadragef. vol. ii. pag. 32. Oxon. 1748. 


CE” 4 The 
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The light Coquettes in ſylphs aloft repair, 
And ſport and flutter in the fields of air. 


The deſcription of the * toilette, which 
ſucceeds, is judiciouſly given in ſuch mag- 
nificent terms, as dignify the offices per- 
formed at it. Belinda dreſſing is painted 
in as pompous a manner, as Achilles 
arming. The canto ends with a circum- 
ſtance, artfully contrived to Keep this 
beautiful machinery in the reader's eye: 
for after the poet has ſaid, that the fair 
heroine | 


Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face 4, 


He immedaately ſubjoins, 


The buſy ſylphs ſurround their darling care, 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair: 
Some fold the ſleeve, whilſt others plait the gown, 
And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own. | 


THE mention of the Lock f, on which 
the poem turns, is rightly reſerved to the 
ſecond canto. The ſacrifice of the Baron 


* Cant, i. ver. 121. + Ver. 741. 1 Cant. ii. ver. 21+ 


to 
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to implore ſucceſs to his undertaking, is 
another inſtance of our poet's judgment, 
in heightening the ſubje&t*. The ſuc- 
ceeding ſcene of failing upon the Thames 
is moſt gay and delightful; and impreſſes 
very pleaſing pictures upon the imagina- 
tion. Here too the machinery is again 
introduced with much propriety. Ariel 
ſummons his denizens of air; who are 
thus painted with a rich exuberance of 


fancy, 


Some to the ſun their inſe& wings unfold, 
Waft on the breeze, or ſink in clouds of gold ; 
Tranſparent forms, too thin for mortal ſight, 
Their fluid bodies half diſſolv'd in light. 
Looſe to the wind their airy garments flew, 
Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew, 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 
Where light diſports in ever-mingling dyes ; 
While eyery beam new tranſient colours flings, 
Colours, that change whene'er they wave their 
wings +. 


Ariel afterwards enumerates the functions 


and employments of the ſylphs, in the fol- 


Ver. 57. + Ver. 59. 


lowing | 
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lowing manner : where ſome are ſuppoſed 
to delight in more groſs, and others in more 
refined occupations, 


Ye know the ſpheres and various taſks, aſſign'd 
By laws eternal to th' aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of pureſt ther play, 

And baſk and brighten in the blaze of day; 
Some guide the courſe of wandring orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundleſs ſky ; 
Some, Jeſs refin'd, beneath the moon's pale light, 
Purſue the ſtars, that ſhoot acroſs the night; 

Or ſuck the miſts in groſſer air below 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow : 

Or brew fierce tempeſts on the wintry main, 


Or o'er the glebe diſtil the kindly rain *. 


Thoſe who are fond of tracing images and 
ſentiments to their ſource, may perhaps be 
inclined to think, that the hint of aſcribing 
taſks and offices to ſuch imaginary beings, 
is taken from the Pairies and the Ariel of 
Shakeſpeare : let the impartial critic deter- 
mine, which has the ſuperiority of fancy, 
The employment of Ariel in the TEMPEST, 
is ſaid to be, 


* Cant. ii. ver. 75; 


— To 
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ws — - Mo 0 tread the ooze 

Of the ſalt deep; 
To run upon the ſharp wind of the north; 
To do buſineſs in the veins of th? earth, 
When it is bak'd with froſt ; 
— — To dive into the fire; to ride 
On the curl'd clouds. 


And again, 


— — In the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'd'ſt me up at midnight, to fetch dew 
From the ſtill-vext Bermoothes, — — — 


Nor muſt I omit that exquiſite ſong, in. 
which his favourite and peculiar paſtime is 
expreſſed. 


Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I, 
In a cowllip's bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat's back I do fly, 
After ſun-ſet, merrily ; 
_ Merrily, merrily, ſhall I live now, 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough. 


With what wildneſs of imagination, but 
yet, with what propriety, are the amuſe- 
ments of the fairies pointed out, in the 


MipDsumM- 
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MiDrsUMMER NicnT's DREAM: amuſe- 
ments proper for none but fairies ! 


— — *Fore the third part of a minute, hence: 
Some to kill cankers in the muſk-roſe buds : 

Some war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my ſmall elves coats ; and ſome keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our queint ſpirits, — — — — —- 


Shakeſpeare only could have thought of the 
following gratifications for Titania's lover ; 
and they are fit only to be offered, to her 
lover, by a fairy-queen. 


Be kind, and courteous to this gentleman, 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 

The honey- bags ſteal from the humble bees, 

And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glaw-worm's eyes, 

To have my love to bed, and to ariſe: 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 

To fan the moon-beams from his ſleeping eyes. 


If it ſhould be thought, that Shakeſpeare 
has the merit of being the firſt who aſ- 
ſigned proper employments to imaginary 

| T . perſons, 
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perſons, in the foregoing lines, yet it muſt 
be granted, that by the addition of the 
moſt delicate ſatire to the moſt lively fancy, 
Poe, in the following paſſage, has excelled 
any thing in Shakeſpeare, or perhaps in any 
other author. 


Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 

Not a leſs pleaſing, though leſs glorious care 
To ſave the powder from too rough a gale, 

Nor let th' impriſon'd effences exhale ; 

To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs, 
To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſhow'rs, 
A brighter waſh ; to cur] their waving hairs, 
Afaſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs; 

Nay oft, in dreams invention we beſtow, 

To change a flounce or add a furbelow x. 


Tux ſeeming importance given to every 
part of female dreſs, each of which is com- 
mitted to the care and protection of a dif- 
ferent ſylph, with all the ſolemnity of a ge- 
neral appointing the ſeveral poſts in his 
army, renders the following paſlage admir- 
able, on account of its politeneſs, poig- 
nancy, and poetry. 


Cant. ü. ver. 91. 


Haſte 
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Haſte then ye ſpirits, to your charge repair ; 
The fluttering fan be Zephyretta's care; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 
Do thou, Criſpiſſa, tend the fav'rite lock; 
Ariel himſelf ſhall be the guard of Shock *. 


The celebrated raillery of Addiſon on the 
hoop-petticoat, has nothing equal to the fol- 
lowing circumſtance ; which marks the dif- 
ficulty of guarding a part of dreſs of ſuch 
high conſequence. 


To fifty choſen ſylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th' important charge the PETTICoarT : 
Oft have we known that ſevenfold fence to fail, 
Tho” ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of mail: 
Form a ſtrong line about the ſilver bound, 

And guard the wide circumference around +. 


RIiDET Hoc, INQUAM, VENUS IPSA; RIDENT 
SIMPLICEs NYMPHZ, FERUS ET CUPIDO. 


Ov poet ſtill riſes in the delicacy of his 
ſatire, where he employs, with the utmoſt, 
judgment and elegance, all the implements 
and furniture of the toilette, as inſtruments 


* Cant. ii. ver. 111. + Cant. ii. ver. 117. 


of 
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of puniſhment to thoſe ſpirits, who ſhall be 
careleſs of their charge : of puniſhment ſuch 


as ſylphs alone could undergo. Each of the 
delinquents, | 


Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his ſins, 
Be ſtop'd in vials, or transfix'd with pins; 

Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie; 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye; 

_ Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
While clog'd he beats his filken wings in vain ; 
Or allum-ſtyptics with contracting pow'r, 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a ſhrivel'd flow'r ; 
Or, as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill; 

In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 
And tremble at the ſea that froths below *. 


If Virgil has merited ſuch perpetual com- 
mendation for exalting his bees, by the ma- 
jeſty and magnificence of his diction, does 
not PoE deſerve equal praiſes, for the 
pomp and luſtre of his language, on ſo tri- 
vial a ſubject ? 


Tur ſame maſtery of language, appears 
in the lively and elegant deſcription of the 


* Cant, ii. ver. 136, 
| game 


——— — —— 
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game at Ombre; which is certainly imitated 
from the Scacchia of Vida, and as certainly 
equal to it, if not ſuperior. Both of them 
have elevated and enlivened their ſubjects, 
by ſuch ſimilies as the epic poets uſe; but 
as Cheſs is a play of a far higher order than 
Ombre, Pork had a more difficult taſk than 
Vida, to raiſe this his inferior ſubject, 
into equal dignity and gracefulneſs. Here 
again our poet artfully introduces his ma- 
chinery : 


Soon as ſhe ſpreads her hand, th' aerial guard 
Deſcend, and fit on each important card; 
Firſt Ariel perch'd upon a mattadore *, 


The majeſty with which the kings of 
ſpades and clubs, and the knaves of dia- 
monds and clubs are ſpoken of, is very 
amuſing to the imagination: and the whole 
game is conducted with great art and judg- 
ment. I queſtion whether Hoyle could 
have played it better than Belinda. It is 
finely contrived that ſhe ſhould be victo- 
rious; as it occaſions a change of fortune 


* Cant. 11. ver. 33; | 
in 
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in the dreadful loſs ſhe was ſpeedily to un- 
dergo, and gives occaſion to the poet to 
introduce a moral reflection from Virgil, 
which adds to the pleaſantry of the ſtory. 
In one of the paſſages where Porz has 
copied Vida, he has loſt the propriety of 
the original, which ariſes from the different 
colours of the men, at cheſs; 


Thus; when diſpers'd a routed army runs, &c, 4 
Non aliter; campis legio ſe buxea utrinque 
Compoſuit, duplici digeſtis ordine turmis, 

Ad verſiſque ambæ fulſere coloribus alz ; 

Quam Gallorum acies, Alpino frigore lactea 
Corpora, fi tendant albis in prælia ſignis, 
Auroræ populos contra, et Phaethonte peruſtos 
Inſano Æthiopas, et nigri Memnonis alas +, 


To this ſcene ſucceeds the tea-table. It 
is, doubtleſs; as hard to make a coffee-pot 
ſhine in poetry as a plough : yet PoE has 
ſucceeded in giving elegance to fo familiar 
an object, as well as Virgil. The guardian 
ſpirits are again active, and importantly 
employed; | 


„Cant. iii. ver: 8i. + Vidz Scacchia Ludus, ver. 74, &c. 
Vor. I. R | Strait 
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Strait hover round the fair her airy band *; 
Some, as ſhe ſipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd. 


Then follows an inſtance of affiduity fancied 
with great delicacy ; 


Some o'er her lap their careful plumes diſplay'd, 
Trembling, and conſcious of the rick brocade. 


But nothing can excel the behaviour of the 
ſylphs, and their wakeful ſollicitude for their 
charge, when the danger grows more immi- 
nent, and the cataſtrophe approaches. 


Swift to the Lock a thouſand ſprites repair +. 


The methods by which they endeavoured to 
preſerve her from the intended miſchief, are 
ſuch only as could be executed by a ſylph; 
and have therefore an admirable propriety, 
as well as the utmoſt elegance. 


A thouſand wings by turns blow back the hair +. 
And thrice they TWITCH'D the diamond in her ear, 
Thrice ſhe look*'d dock and thrice the foe drew near, 


* Cant. iii. ver. 113. 
+ It is remarkable that maduine de Sevigne has men- 
tioned the ſylphs as inviſible attendants, and as intereſted 
in the affairs of the ladies, in the 101ſt, 104th, 195th, of 
her Letters, 
t Cant, iii. ver. 136. 


Still 
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Still farther to heighten the piece, and to 
pteſerve the characters of his machines 
to the laſt, juſt when the fatal * foriex was 
ſpread, 


_ Ev'n then, before the fatal engine clos'd 4, 
A wretched ſylph too fondly interpos'd ;—— 
Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the ſylph in twain, 
(But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again.) —— 


Which laſt line is an admirable parody on 
that paſſage of Milton, which, perhaps 
oddly enou gh, deſcribes Satan wounded ; 


The griding ſword, with diſcontinuous wound, | 
Paſs'd thro! him; but th' etherial ſubſtance clos'd, 
Not long diviſible ft. — — — — 


The parodies are ſome of the moſt exqui- 
ſite parts of this poem. That which fol- 
lows from the Dum juga montis aper, 
of Virgil, contains ſome of the moſt artful 


* Obſerve the many periphraſes, and uncommon appel- 
lations, Por has uſed for Scif/ars, which would ſound too 
vulgar;,—*<* Fatal Engine, — Forfex,—** Sheers, —Meet- 
ing Poipts, &c.“ 

+ Cant. iii. ver. 153. 

t Paradiſe Loſt, Book vi. ver. 330. 


R 2 ſtrokes 
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Rrokes of hare. and the moſt poignant ri- 
dicule imaginable. 


While fiſh i in ſtreams, or birds delight in air, 
Or in a coach and ſix the Britiſh fair, 
As long as Atalantis ſhall be read, 
Or the ſmall pillow grace a lady's bed, 
While viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 
When numerous wax-lights m bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or aſſignations give, 
So long my honour, name, and praiſe, ſhall live “, 


Tux introduction of frequent parodies on 
ſerious and ſolemn paſſages of Homer and 
Virgil, give much life and ſpirit to heroi- 
comic poetry. Tu dors, Prelat? tu dors?” 
in Boileau, is the Eudeis Alg. we” of 
Homer, and is full of humour. The wife 
of the barber talks in the language of Dido 
in her expoſtulations to her Aneas, at the 
beginning of the ſecond canto of the Lu- 
trin. Porz's parodies of the ſpeech of 
Sarpedon in Homer +, and of the deſcrip- 
tion of Achilles's ſcepter 2, together with 
the ſcales of Jupiter from Homer, Virgil, 


Cant. iii. ver. 65. 1 Cant. v. ver. . 
2 Cant. iv. ver. 133. | 


and 
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and Milton *, are judiciouſly introduced in 
their ſeveral places; are perhaps ſyperiour 
to thoſe Boileau or Garth have uſed, and 
are worked up with peculiar pleaſantry. 
The mind of the reader is engaged by no- 
velty, when it ſo unexpectedly finds a 
thought or object it had been accuſtomed 
to ſurvey in another form, ſuddenly ar- 
rayed in a ridiculous garb. A mixture of 
comic and ridiculous images, with ſerious 
and important ones, adds alſo no ſmall beauty 
to this ſpecies of poetry. As in the fol- 
lowing paſſages, where real and imaginary 
diſtreſſes are coupled together. 


Not youthful kings in battle ſeia'd alive +, 
Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, 
Nat ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, 
Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kiſs, 
Not tyrants fie:ce that unrepenting die, 


Nay, to carry the climax ſtill higher, 


Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd awry, 
E'er felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 


R 3 This 
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This is much ſuperiour to a ſimilar paſſage 
in the Diſpenſary, which Pop might have 
in his eye; 


At this the victors own ſuch ecſtacies * 

As Memphian prieſts if their Oſiris ſneeze ; 

Or champions with Olympic clangor fir'd, 

Or ſimp'ring prudes with ſpritely Nantz inſpir'd, 
Or Sultans rais'd from dungeons to a crown, 

Or faſting zealots when the ſermon's done. 


Theſe objects have no reference to Garth's 
ſubject, as almoſt all of Popx's have, in the 
paſſage in queſtion, where ſome female 
foible is glanced at. In this ſame canto, 
the cave of SPLEEN, the pictures of her 
attendants, ILL-NATURE and AFFECTA- 
TION, the effects of the vapour that hung 
over her palace, the imaginary diſeaſes ſhe 
occaſions, the + ſpeech of Umbriel, a 

gnome, 

Cant. v. ad calc, 


+ Eſpecially when he adjures the goddeſs by an account 
of his ſervices, Cant. iv. ver. 72. 


If e'er with airy horns I planted heads, 

Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 

Or caus'd ſuſpicion where no ſoul was rude, 

Or diſcompoſed the head-dreſs of a prude, 

| | Cr 
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2nome, to this malignant deity, the vial 
of female ſorrows, the ſpeech of Thaleſtris 
to aggravate the misfortune, the breaking 
the vial with its direful. effects, and the 
ſpeech of the diſconſolate Belinda; all 
theſe circumſtances are poetically ima- 
gined, and are far ſuperior to any of Boi- 
leau and Garth. How much in character 
is it for Belinda to mark a very diſmal and 
ſolitary ſituation, by wiſhing to be con- 
veyed, N 


Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn Ombre, none cer taſte Bohea * ! 


Nothing is more common in the poets than 
to introduce omens as preceding ſome im- 
portant and dreadful event. Virgil has 

ſtrongly deſcribed thoſe that preceded the 
death of Dido. The rape of Belinda's 
Lock muſt neceſſarily alſo be attended 


Or &er to coſtive lap-dog gave diſeaſe 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin, 
That ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen. 


Nothing can equal this beautiful panegyric, but the ſati 
rical touches that go before. 


* Cant. iv. ver. 156, 


R 4 with 
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with alarming prodigies. With what ex- 
quiſite ſatire are they enumerated | 


Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell; 
The tottering china ſhook without a wind &. 


And till more to aggravate the direfulneſs 
of the impending eyil, 


Nay Poll fate mute, and Shock was moſt unkind |! 


THe chief ſubject of the fifth and laſt 
_ canto, is the battle that enſues, and the 
endeayours of the ladies to recover the hair. 
This battle is deſcribed, as it ought to be, 
in very lofty and pompous terms: a game 
of romps was never ſo well dignified be- 
fore. The weapons made uſe of are the 
moſt proper imaginable: the lightning of 
the ladies eyes, intolerable frowns, a pinch 
of ſnuff, and a bodkin. The machinery is 
not forgot: 1 


Triumphant Umbriel on a ſconce's height, 
. Clapp'd his glad wings, and fate to view the fight +. 


Cant. iv. ver. 161. + Cant. v. ver. 53. 


Again, 
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Again, when the ſnuff is given to the Baron, 


The gnomes direct, to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt *. 


Boileau and Garth have alſo each of them 
enlivened their pieces with a mock- fight. 
But Boileau has laid the ſcene of his action 
in a neighbouring bookſeller's ſhop; where 
the combatants encounter each other by 
chance. This conduct is a little inartifi= 
cial; but has given the ſatyriſt an oppor- 
tunity of indulging his ruling paſſion, the 
expoſing the bad poets, with which France 
at that time abounded. Swift's Battle of 
the Books, at the end of the Tale of a 
Tub, is evidently taken from this + battle 
of Boileau, which is excellent in its kind. 
The fight of the phyſicians, in the Diſ- 
penſary, is one of its moſt ſhining parts, 
There is a vaſt deal of propriety, as well 
as pleaſantry, in the weapons Garth has 
given to his warriours. They are armed, 
much in character, with cauſtics, emetics, 


7 Cant. v. ver, 85. + Cant. v. 


and 
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and cathartics; with buckthorn, and ſteel- 
pills; with ſyringes, bed-pans, and urinals. 
The execution is exactly proportioned to 
the deadlineſs of ſuch irreſiſtible weapons; 
and the wounds inflicted, are ſuitable to 
the nature of each different inſtrument, 
ſaid to inflict them &. 


Wr are now arrived at the grand cataſ- 
trophe of the poem; the invaluable Lock 
which is ſo eagerly ſought, is irrecoverably 
loſt! And here our poet has made a judi- 
cious uſe of that celebrated fiction of 
Arioſto ; that all things loſt on earth are 
treaſured in the moon. How ſuch a fic- 
tion can properly have place in an epic 
poem, it becomes the defenders of this 
agreeably extravagant writer to juſtify ; 
but in a comic poem, it appears with 
grace and conſiſtency. The whole paſ- 
ſage in Arioſto is full of wit and ſatire ; 
for wit and ſatire were perhaps the chief and 
characteriſtical of the many ſtriking excel- 


* Cant. v. 


lencies 
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lencies of Arioſto &. In this repoſitory in 
the lunar ſphere, ſays the ſprightly Ita- 


lian, were to be found, 


Le lachrime, e i ſoſpiri de gli amanti, 
L'inutil' tempo, che ſi perde a gioco, 

E l' otio lungo d'huomini ignoranti, 
Vani diſegni, che non han mai loco, 

I vani deſiderii ſono tanti, 

Che la piu parte ingombra di quel loco, 


If this be thought too harſh a criticiſm on this juſtly 
celebrated Italian, I am ready to adopt the following opinion 
of a writer of taſte and penetration : 

«« Arioſto pleaſes ; but not by his monſtrous and improba- 
ble fiftions, by his bizarre mixture of the ſerious and comic 
ſtyles, by the want of coherence in his ſtories, or by the con- 
tinual interruptions in his narration. He charms by the 
force and clearneſs of his expreſſion, by the readineſs and 
variety of his inventions, and by his natural pictures of the 
paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of the gay and amorous kind. 
And however his faults may diminiſh our ſatisfaction, they 
are not able entirely to deſtroy it. Did our pleaſure really 
ariſe from theſe parts of his poem, which we denominate 
faults, this would be no objection to criticiſm in general: 
it would only be an objection to thoſe particular rules of 
criticiſm, which would eſtabliſh ſuch circumſtances to be 
faults, and would repreſent them as univerſally blameahle. 
If they are found to pleaſe, they cannot be faults ; let the 
pleaſure which they produce, be ever ſo unexpected and 
unaccountable.“ Hume's Four Dis>zRTAaT1ioNs. Diſſ. iv. 


P. 212. London, 1737. 
Cio 
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Cio che in ſumma qua giu perdeſti mai, 
La ſu ſaltendo ritrovar potrai *. 


Tt is very remarkable, that the poet had the 
boldneſs to place among theſe imaginary 
treaſures, the famous deed of gift of Con- 
ſtantine to Pope Silveſter, ** If, ſays he, 1 
may be allowed to ſay this,” 


Queſto era il dono (fe pero dir lece) 
Che Conſtantino al buon Silveſtre fece. 


It may be obſerved in general, to the ho- 
nour of the poets, both ancient and mo- 
dern, that they have ever been ſome of the 
firſt, who have detected and oppoſed the 
falſe claims, and miſchievous uſurpations, 
of ſuperſtition and ſlavery. Nor can this 
be wondered at, fince theſe two are the 
greateſt enemies, not only to all true hap- 
pineſs, but to all true genius. | 


Tux denouement, as a pedantic diſciple 
of Boſſa would call it, of this poem, is 
well conducted. What is become of this 


Orlando Furioſo. Cant. xxxiv. 


5 important 
6 


” — 
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important Lock or Hair ? It is made a 
conſtellation with that of Berenice, fo ce- 


lebrated by Callimachus. As it riſes to 
heaven, 


The ſylphs behold it kindling as it flies *, 
And pleas'd purſue its progreſs through the ſkies. 


One cannot ſufficiently applaud the art of 
the poet, in conſtantly keeping in the 
reader's view, the machinery of the poem, 
to the very laſt. Even when the Lock 1s 
transformed, the ſylphs, who had ſo care- 
fully guarded it, are here once again art- 
fully mentioned, as finally rejoicing in its 
honourable transformation. 


In reading the Lutrin, I have always 
been ſtruck with the impropriety of ſo ſe- 
rious a concluſion, as Boileau has given to 
ſo ludicrous a poem. Pix rv and JusTICE 
are beings rather too awful, to have any 
concern in the celebrated Deſk. They ap- 
pear as much out of place and ſeaſon, as 
would the archbithop -of Paris in his pon- 


Can. v. ver. 130. 


tifical 
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tifical robes, in an harlequin entertain- 
ment. 


PopE does not deſert his favorite Lock, 
even after it becomes a conſtellation ; and 
the uſes he aſſigns to it are indeed admirable, 
and have a reference fo the ſubject of the 
poem. | 


This the beau monde ſhall from the Mall ſurvey *, 
And hail with muſic it's propitious ray; 

This the bleſt lover ſhall for Venus take, 

And ſend up prayers from Roſamunda's lake; 
This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in cloudleſs ſkies, 
When next he looks through Galileo's eyes; 

And hence th' egregious wizard ſhall foredoom, 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome, 


This is at once, DULCE LOQUI, and RI1- 
DERE DECORUM. 


Uyron the whole, I hope it will not be 
thought an exaggerated panegyric to ſay, 
that the RAPE OF THE Lock, is the BEST 
SATIRE extant; that it contains the trueſt 


and livelieſt picture of modern life ; and 


* Cant. v. ver. 133. 


that 
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that the ſubject is of a more elegant na- 
ture, as well as more artfully conducted, 
than that of any other heroi-comic poem. 
Pore here appears in the light of a man 
of gallantry, and of a thorough knowledge 
of the world; and indeed he had nothing, 
in his carriage and deportment, of that af- 
fected ſingularity, which has induced ſome 
men of genius to deſpiſe, and depart from, 
the eſtabliſhed rules of politeneſs and civil 
life. For all poets have not practiſed the 
ſober and rational advice of Boileau. 


Que les vers ne ſoient pas votre eternel emploi: 
Cultivez vos amis, ſoyez homme de foi. 

C'eſt peu d' etre agreeable et charmant dans un livre; 
Il fait ſavoir encore, et converſer, et vivre *. | 


OuR nation can boaſt alſo, of having 
produced one or two more poems of the 
burleſque kind, that are excellent; parti- 
cularly the SPLENDID SHILLING, that ad- 
mirable copy of the ſolemn irony of Cer- 
vantes; who is the father and unrivalled 
model of the true mock-heroic: and the 


* L”Art Poetique, Chant. iv. 
Mouscti- 
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MousciPvLa, written with the purity of 
Virgil, whom the author ſo perfectly un- 
derſtood, and with the pleaſantry of Lu- 
cian : to which I cannot forbear adding; 
the SCRIBLERIAD of Mr. Cambridge *, 
the MAcHINÆ GESTICULANTEs of Ad- 
diſon, the HoBBINxOL of Somerville, and 
the TRIVIA of Gay. 


Ir ſome of the moſt candid among the 
French erities, begin to aeknowledge, that 
they have produced nothing in point of 


* This learned and ingenious writer hath made a new re- 
mark, in his preface, worth examination and attention. 
He ſays, that in firſt reading the four celebrated mock- 
heroic poems, he perceived they had all ſotne radical defect; 
That at laſt he found by a diligent peruſal of Don Quixote; 
that Propriety was the fundamental excellence of that work. 
That all the Marwvellous was reconcileable to Probability, 
as the author lead his hero into ht ſpecies of abſurdity 
only, which it was zatural for an imagination heated with 
the continual.teading of books of chivalry to fall into. 
That the want of attention to this was the fundamental er- 
tor of thoſe poems. For with what PROrRIETY do 
Churchmen, Phyſicians, Beaux, and Belles, or Bookſellers; 
in the Lutrin, Diſpenſary, Rape of the Lock, and Dun- 
ciad, addreſs themſelves to heathen Gods, offer ſacrifices, 
conſult oracles, or talk the language of Homer, and of the 
heroes of antiquity ? 


SUBLI1= 
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SUBLIMITY and MaJjesTyY equal to the 
Paradiſe Loſt, we may alſo venture to af- 
firm, that in point of DzeLicacy, ELr- 
GANCE, and fine-turned RAILLERY, on 
which they have ſo much valued them- 
ſelves, they have produced nothing equal 
to the RAE oF THE Lock. It is in this 
compoſition, Pops principally appears a 
PoE T; in which he has diſplayed more 
imagination than in all his other works 
taken together, It ſhould however be re- 
membered, that he was not the FIRST for- 
mer and ereator of thoſe beautiful ma- 
chines, the ſylphs; on which his claim to 
imagination is chiefly founded. He found 
them exiſting ready to his hand ; but has, 
indeed, employed them with ſingular judg- 
ment and artifice. 


Vopr. I. 
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0:0 001 -V, 


Of The ELtcy to the Memory of an 
Unfortunate Lady, The PRo- 


LOGUE to Cato, and The EpILOGUR 


to Fane Shore. 


HE ErLxcy fo the Memory of an Un- 
1 fortunate Lady, which is next to be 
ſpoken of, as it came from the heart, is 
very tender and pathetic ; more fo, I think, 
than any other copy of verſes of our au- 
thor. We are unacquainted with the whole 
of her hiſtory, and with that ſeries of mis- 
fortunes, which ſeems to have drawn on 
the melancholy cataſtrophe, alluded to in 
the beginning of this ELEGVY. She is ſaid 
to be the ſame perſon, to whom the duke 
of Buckingham has addreſſed ſome lines, 
viz. © To a Lady deſigning to retire into 
a Monaſtery.” This deſign is alſo hinted 
at in PopE's Letters * where he ſays, in a 


* Vo.. vii. p. 193. Octavo Edition. 


letter 


5 
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letter addreſſed, I preſume, to this very 
perſon, ©* If you are reſolved, in revenge, 
to rob the world of ſo much example, as 
you may afford it, I believe your deſign 
will be vain: for even, in a monaſtery, 
your devotions cannot carry you ſo far to- 
wards the next world, as to make this loſe 
ſight of you: but you will be like a ſtar, 
that, while it is fixed in heaven, ſhines 
over all the earth. Whereſoever providence 
ſhall diſpoſe of the moſt valuable thing I 
Know, I ſhall ever follow you with my 
ſincereſt wiſhes; and my beſt thoughts will 
be perpetually waiting upon you, when you 
never hear of me or them. Your own 
guardian angels cannot be more conſtant, 
nor more ſilent.“ 


Tris ELEOGV opens with a ftriking a- 

bruptneſs, and a ſtrong image; the poet 
fancies he beholds ſuddenly the phantom of 
his murdered friend ; 


What beck'ning ghoſt along the moonlight ſhade, 
Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ! 


8 2 1 3» 
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Tis ſhe !—but why that bleeding boſom gor'd, 
Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword ? 


This queſtion alarms the reader; and puts 
one in mind of that lively and affecting 
image in the prophecy of Ifaiah, ſo vigo- 
rouſly conceived, that it places the object full 
in one's eyes. Who is this that cometh 
from Edom? With dyed garments from 
Boſra * ?” Akenſide has begun one of his 
odes in the like manner; 


O fly ! *tis dire SUsPICION's mein; 
And meditating plagues unſeen, 
The ſorc'reſs hither bends |! 
Behold her torch in gall imbru'd ; 
Behold, her garments drop with blood 
Of lovers and of friends 


The execrations on the cruelties of this 
lady's relations, which had driven her to 
this deplorable extremity, are very ſpirited 


and forcible ; eſpecially where the poet ſays 
emphatically, 


Thus, if eternal juftice rules the ball, 
Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your children fall. 


* Chap. Ixiii. ver. 1, 


5 He 
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He deſcribes afterwards the deſolation of 
this family, by the following lively cir- 
cumſtance and proſopopœia: 


There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing ſay, - 
(While the long funerals blacken all the way) 
Lo! theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel'd, 
And curſt with hearts unknowing how to yield! 
So periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne'er learn'd to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe, 


The incident of her dying in a country re- 
mote from her relations and acquaintance, 
is touched with great tenderneſs, and intro- 
duced with propriety, to aggravate and 
heighten her lamentable fate ; 


No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear &, 
Pleas'd thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful bier ; 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 

By ſtrangers honour'd, and by ſtrangers mourn'd ! 


The force of the repetition of the ſignifi- 
cant epithet Foreign, need not be pointed 


* Something like that pathetic ſtroke in the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles, who, among other heavy circumſtances of diſtreſs, 
is ſaid not to have near him, any ov;]popoy ojapan. Ver. 171. 
Not to be travſlated. 


93 | out 
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out to any reader of ſenſibility. The right 
of ſepulture of which ſhe was deprived, 
from the manner of her death, is. glanced 
at with great delicacy; nay, and a very 
poetical uſe is made of it. 


W hat though no ſacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb? 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flowers be dreſt, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt ; 
There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 
T here the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow. 


Ir this ELtcy be fo excellent, it may 
be aſcribed to this cauſe; that the occaſion 
of it was real; for it is certainly an in- 
diſputable maxim, That nature is more 
powerful than fancy; that we can always 
feel more than we can imagine; and that 
the moſt artful fiction can give way to 
truth.“ When Polus the celebrated actor, 
once affected his audience with more than 
ordinary emotions, it was “ luctù et la- 
mentis veris, by burſting out into real 
cries and tears; for in perſonating Electra 
weeping over the ſuppoſed urn of her 

brother 
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brother Oreſtes, he held in his hand the 
real. aſhes of his own ſon lately dead *. 
Events that have actually happened are, af- 
ter all, the propereſt ſubjects for poetry. 
The beſt eclogue of Virgil +, the beſt ode 
of Horace , are founded on real incidents. 
If we briefly caſt our eyes over the moſt in- 
tereſting and affecting ſtories, ancient or 
modern, we ſhall find that they are ſuch, 
as however adorned and a little diverſified, 
are yet grounded on true hiſtory, and on 
real matters of fact. Such, for inſtance, 
among the ancients, are the ſtories, of Jo- 
ſeph, of Oedipus, the Trojan war and its 
conſequences, of Virginia and the Horatii; 
ſuch, among the moderns, are the ſtories 
of king Lear, the Cid, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Oroonoko. The ſeries of events con- 
| tained in theſe ſtories, ſeem far to ſurpaſs 
the utmoſt powers of human imagination. 
In the beſt conducted fiction, ſome mark of 
improbability and incoherence will ſtill ap- 
pear. 


* Aul. Gell. Noct. Attic. lib, vii. cap. v. 
+ The Firſt. t Ode xiii. lib. ii. 
84 I SHALL 
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I sHALL only add to theſe, a tale lite. 
rally true, which the admirable DanTe 


has introduced in his Inferno, and which 


is not ſufficiently known : I cannot recol- 
le& any paſſage, in any writer whatever, 
ſo truly pathetic. Ugolino, a Florentine 
count, is giving the deſcription of his be- 
ing impriſoned with his children by the 
archbiſhop Ruggieri. The hour ap- 
proached when we expected to have ſome- 
thing brought us to eat. But inſtead of 
ſeeing any food appear, * I heard the doors 
of that horrible dungeon more cloſely barred. 
I beheld my little children in filence, and 
could not weep. My heart was petrified ! 
The little wretches wept, and my dear 
Anſelm ſaid; Tu guardi , padre: che 
hai? father you look on us! what ails you? 
I could neither weep nor anſwer, and con- 


* ſt was thought not improper to diſtinguiſh the more 
moving paſſages by Italics. Sir Joſhua Reynolds, whoſe 
mind is ſtored with great and exalted ideas, has lately 
ſhewn, by a picture on this ſubje&, how qualified he is to 
preſide at a Royal Academy, and that he has talents that 
ought not to be confined to portrait-painting. 


tinued 
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tinued ſwallowed up in filent agony, all 
that day, and the following night, even 
till the dawn of day. As ſoon as a glim- 
mering ray darted through the doleful 
priſon, that I could view again thoſe four 
| faces, in which my own image was impreſſed, 
I gnawed both my hands, with grief and 
rage. My children believing I did this 
through eagerneſs to cat, raifing themſelves 
ſuddenly up, ſaid to me, My father ! our 
torments would be leſs, if you would allay the 
rage of your hunger upon us. I reſtrained 
myſelf, that I might not encreaſe their 
miſery. We were all mute that day, and 
the following. Quel di, e I altro, ſtemmo 
tutti muti. The fourth day being come &, 
Gaddo falling extended at my feet, cried, 
Padre mio, che non m ajuti! My father, 
why do you not help me? and died. The 
other three expired one after the other, 


between the fifth and fixth day, famiſhed 


Mr. Richardſon was the firſt that gave an Engliſh 
tranſlation in blank verſe of this paſſage of Dante in his 
book, entitled a Diſcourſe on the Dignity of the Science 
of a Connoiſſeur. London 1719. page zo. | 


as 
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as thou ſeeſt me now! And I, being ſeized 
with blindneſs, began to go groping upon 
them with my hands and feet: and con- 
tinued calling them by their names three 
days after they were dead. E tre di li 
cbiamai poiche fur morti then hunger 


vanquiſhed my grief ! 


Ir this inimitable deſcription had been 
found in Homer, the Greek tragedies, or 
Virgil, how many commentaries and pane- 
gyrics would it have given riſe to? What 
ſhall we fay, or think, of the genius able 
to produce it? Perhaps the Inferno of 
Dante is the next compoſition to the Iliad, 
in point of originality and ſublimity. And 
with regard to the Pathetic, let this tale 
ſtand a teſtimony of his abilities: for my 
own part, I truly believe it was never car- 
ried to a greater height. It is remarkable, 
that Chaucer appears to have been par- 
ticularly ſtruck with this tale in Dante, 
having highly commended this, “ grete 
poete of Italie,” for this narration; with 

; a ſum- 
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a ſummary of which he concludes the 
Monke's Tale *. 


Tux PROLOGUE to Addiſon's Tragedy of 
Cato, is ſuperior to any prologue of Dryden; 
who, notwithſtanding, is ſo juſtly celebrated 
for this ſpecies of writing, The prologues 
of Dryden are fatyrical and facetious ; this 
of Port is ſolemn and ſublime, as the ſub- 
je& required. Thoſe of Dryden contain 
general topics of criticiſm and wit, and may 
precede any play whatſoever, even tragedy 
or comedy. This of Pops is particular, 
and appropriated to the tragedy alone, 


Milton was particularly fond of this writer. The fol- 
lowing paſſage is curious, and has not been taken notice of 
by the late writers of his life: Ego certe iſtis utriſque 
linguis non extremis tantummodd labris madidus ; ſed fiquis 
alius, quantum per annos licuit, poculis majoribus prolutus, 
poſſum tamen nonnunquam ad illum Da N TEM, & Petrar- 
cham, alioſque veſtros compluſculos, libenter & cupidè co- 
meſſatum ire. Nec me tam ipſæ Athenæ Atticæ cum illo 
ſuo pellucido Iliſſo, nec illa vetus Roma ſua Tiberis ripa 
retinere valuerunt, quin ſæpe Arnum veſtrum, & Fæſulanos 
illos Colles inviſere amem, Milton. Ee1sToL. Epiſt. viii, 
B. Bommathzo Florentino. MicRAEL AN GELo, from a 
ſimilarity of genius, was fond of Dante. Both were great 
maſters in the Terrible. M. Angelo made a Bass relief on 
this ſubject, which 1 have ſeen, 


which 
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which it was deſigned to introduce. The 
moſt ſtriking images and alluſions it con- 
tains, are taken, with judgment, from ſome 
paſſages in the life of Cato himſelf, Such 
is that fine ſtroke, more lofty than any 
thing in the tragedy itſelf, where the poet 
ſays, that when Cæſar amid the pomp and 
magnificence of a triumph, 


| Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate; 
As her dead father's reverend image paſt, 
The pomp was darken'd and the day o'ercaſt ; 
The triumph ceas'd.—Tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye. 
The world's great victor pafs'd unheeded by; 
Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador'd, 
And honour'd Cæſar's leſs than Cato's ſword, 


Such, again, is the happy allufion to an old 
ſtory mentioned in Martial, of this ſage go- 
ing into the theatre, and immediately com- 
ing out of it again; | 


Such plays alone ſhould win a Britiſh ear, 
As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear. 


From which he draws an artful panegyric, 
on the purity and excellence of the play he 


was celebrating. 
W1TH 
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Wir reſpe& to ſprightly turns and 
poignancy of wit, the prologues of Dryden 
have not been equalled. Many, and in- 
deed the moſt excellent of them, were 
written on occaſion of the players going 
to Oxford; a cuſtom which was intro- 
duced, by that polite ſcholar, and ſenſible 
governor, Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, Dean of 
Wells, and Preſident of Trinity College, 
while he was Vice-chancellor of that Uni- 
verſity . At this time Dryden was fo fa- 
mous for his prologues, that no piece was 
reliſhed, nor would the theatres ſcarcely 

venture to produce it, if it wanted this 
faſhionable ornament. To this purpoſe, 
an anecdote is recorded of Southerne ; 
who, on bringing his firſt play on the 
ſtage, did not fail to beſpeak a prologue 
of the artiſt in vogue. The uſual price 
had been four guineas. In the preſent 
caſe, Dryden inſiſted that he muſt have 
fix for his work; „which, ſaid the mer- 
cantile bard, is out of no diſreſpect to you, 


„See the Life, &c. of BaTrusrT, lately publiſhed. 


young 
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young man; but the players have had my 
goods too cheap.” 


Tue tragedy of Cato itſelf, is a glaring 
inſtance of the force of party *; ſo ſenten- 
tious and declamatory a drama would never 
have met with ſuch rapid and amazing ſuc- 
ceſs, if every line and ſentiment had not 
been particularly tortured, and applied to 
recent events, and the reigning diſputes of 
the times. The purity and energy of the 
diction, and the loftineſs of the ſentiments, 
copied in a great meaſure from Lucan, Ta- 


* When Addiſon ſpake of the ſecretary of ſtate at that 
time, he always called him, in the language of Shake- 
ſpeare, That canker'd Bolingbroke.” Notwithſtanding 
this, Addiſon aſſured PoE, he did not bring his tragedy 
on the ſtage with any party views; nay, deſired PoE to 
carry the poem to the Lords Oxford and Bolinbroke, for 
their peruſal. The play, however, was always conſidered 
as a warning to the people, that liberty was in danger 
during that tory miniſtry. To obviate the ſtrong impreſ- 
fions, that ſo popular a performance might make on the 
minds of the audience, Lord Bolingbroke, in the midſt of 
their violent applauſes, ſent for Booth, who played Cato, 
one night, into his box, between the acts, and preſented 
him with fifty guineas; in acknowledgement, as he ex- 
preſſed it with great addreſs, for defending the cauſe of li- 
berty ſo well againſt a perpetual dictator. | 


citus, 
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citus, and Seneca the philoſopher, merit ap- 
probation. But I have always thought, that 
thoſe pompous Roman ſentiments are not 
ſo difficult to be produced, as 1s vulgarly 
imagined; and which, indeed, dazzle only 
the vulgar. A ſtroke of nature is, in my 
opinion, worth a hundred ſuch thoughts, 
as, 


When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. 


CATOo is a fine dialogue on liberty, and the 
love of one's country; but conſidered as a 
dramatic performance, nay as a model of a 
juſt tragedy, as ſome have affectedly repre- 
ſented it, it muſt be owned to want, Ac- 
TION and PAT Hos; the two hinges, I pre- 
ſume, on which a juſt tragedy ought ne- 
ceſſarily to turn, and without which it can- 
not ſubſiſt. It wants alſo CHñARACTER, 
although that be not fo eſſentially neceſſary 
to a tragedy as ACTION. Syphax, indeed, 
in his “ interview with Juba, bears ſome 
marks of a rough African: the ſpeeches of 


* AR. ii. Scene v. 
the 
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the reſt may be transferred to any of the 
perſonages concerned. The ſimile drawn 
from mount Atlas, and the deſcription of 
the Numidian traveller ſmothered in the 
deſart, are indeed in character, but ſuffi- 
ciently obvious. How Addiſon could fall 
into the falſe and unnatural cuſtem of end- 
ing his three firſt acts with ſimilies, is 
amazing in ſo chaſte and correct a writer. 
The loves of Juba and Marcia, of Portius 
and Lucia, are vicious and inſipid epiſodes, 
debaſe the dignity, and deſtroy the unity, 
of the fable. 


Oxe would imagine, from the practice 
of our modern play-wrights, that love was 
the only paſſion, capable of producing any 
great calamities in human life: for this 
paſſion has engroſſed, and been imperti- 
nently introduced into, all ſubjects &. In 


the 


When the reſolution of Medea to kill het children, is 
almoft difarmed and deſtroyed by looking at them, and by 
their ſmiling upon her, ſhe breaks out 


Seu, pv” T1 mpoaeprecle poem ac, TEE; 
T. Tpoo ytAa]e Tov Tevvod]oy year 3 
Al al 71 page ;—xaphta yap axle 

| | | Heu, 
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the Cinna of Corneille, which the prince 
of Conde called © the Breviary of kings,“ 
Maximus whines likes a ſhepherd in the 
Paſtor Fido, even in the midſt of profound 
political reflections, that equal thoſe of Ta- 
citus and Machiavel ; and while the moſt 
important event, that could happen to the 
empire of the world, was debating. In 
his imitation of the Electra of Sophocles, 
Crebillon has introduced a frigid love-in- 
trigue. Achilles muſt be in love in the 
Iphigenia of Racine; and the rough Mi- 
thridates muſt be involved in this univerſal 
paſſion. A paſſion however it is, that will 
always ſhine upon the ſtage, where it is 
introduced as the chief ſubject, but not 
ſubordinate and ſecondary x. Thus, per- 

Heu, heu! cur me oculis aſpicitis, liberi; 

Cur arridetis hoc extremo riſa ? 55 

Heu, heu! quid faciam ? cor enim mihi diſperit! 
Euripid. Medea. Ver. 1041. 


No ſentiments of the Lover can be ſo tender, and ſo deeply 
touching, as theſe of the Mother. 


* L'Amour furieux, eriminel, malheufeux, ſuivi de re- 
mords, arrache de nobles larmes: Point de milieu: il faut, 
ou que l'amour domine en tiran, ou qu'il ne paroiſſe pas. 

Oeuvres de Voltaire. Tom. xii. pag. 153. 

I have juſt been told, that CHATEAU BRU alſo very lately 

made poor Philoctetes in love, in his Deſert Iſland. 


Vo. I. e haps, 
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haps, there cannot be finer ſubjects for a 
drama, than. Phedra, Romeo, Othello, and 
Monimia. The whole diſtreſs in theſe 
pieces ariſes Angi from this unfortunate 
paſſion, carried to an extreme *. The 
GREATER paſſions were the conſtant ſub- 
jects of the Grecian ; the TENDERER paſ- 
ſions of the French and Englith theatres. 
Terror reigned in the former; pity occupies 
the latter. The moderns may yet boaſt of 
ſome pieces, that are not emaſculated with 
this epidemical effeminacy. Racine was at 
laſt convinced of its impropriety, and gave 
the public his admirable Athaliah; in which 
were no parts, commonly called by the French 
d'amoreux & de Vamoreuſe, which parts 
were always given to their two capital ac- 
tors. The Merope, Mahomet, and Oreſtes 
of Voltaire, are likewiſe free from any ill- 


„The introduction of female actreſſes on the modern 
ſtage, together with that importance which the ladies in 


theſe latter ages have juſtly gained, in compariſon to what 


the ancients allowed them, are the two great reaſons, among 
others, of the prevalence of theſe tender tales. The ladies 

of Athens had not intereſt or abilities enough to damn 2 
piece of Sophocles or Euripides. 


| placed 
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placed tenderneſs, and romantic gallantry. 
For which he has merited the praiſes of 
the learned father Tournemine, in a letter 
to his friend father Brumoy *. But Lear 
and MAcBETH are allo ſtriking inſtances 
what intereſting tragedies may be written, 
without having recourſe to a love-ſtory. 
It is pity that the tragedy of Cato, in 
which all the rules of the drama; as far as 
the mechaniſm of writing reaches, are ob- 
ſerved, is not exact with reſpect to the 
unity of time. There was no occaſion to 
extend the time of the fable longer than 
the mere repreſentation takes up; all might 
have paſſed in the compaſs of three hours 
from the morning, with a deſcription of 
which the play opens; if the poet, in the 
fourth ſcene of the fifth act, had not talked 
of the ſetting ſun playing on the armour of 
the ſoldiers. 


Havixnc been imperceptibly led into 
this little criticiſm on the tragedy of Cato, 
I beg leave to ſpeak a few words on ſome 


Les Oeuvres de Voltaire, tom. viii. 38. 


T 2 other 
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other of Addiſon's pieces. The * firſt of 
his poems, addreſſed to Dryden, Sir John 
Somers, and king William, are languid, 
proſaic, and void of any poetical imagery 
or ſpirit. The Letter from Italy, is by no 
means equal to a ſubject fruitful of genuine 
poetry, and which might have warmed the 
moſt cold and correct imagination. One 
would have expected, a young traveller in 
the height of his genius and judgment, 
would have broke out into ſome ſtrokes of 
enthuſiaſm. With what flatneſs and un- 
feelingneſs has he ſpoken of ſtatuary and 
painting! Raphiel never received a more 
flegmatic eulogy. The flavery and ſuper- 
ſtition of the preſent Romans, are well 
touched upon towards the conclufion ; but 
I will venture to name a little piece on a 
parallel ſubject, that excels this celebrated 
Letter; and in which is much lively and 
original imagery, ſtrong painting, and man- 

* Tickle has ridiculouſly marked the author's age to be 
but twenty-two and twenty-ſeven ; as if theſe verſes were 
extraordinary efforts at that age! To theſe however Ad- 


diſon owed his introduction at court, and his acquaintance 
with that polite patron Lord Somers, 


ly 
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ly ſentiments of freedom. It is a copy of 
verſes written at Virgil's Tomb, and printed 
in Dodſley's * Miſcellanies. 


THAT there are many well-wrought de- 
ſcriptions, and even pathetic ſtrokes, in the 
Campaign, it would be ſtupidity and ma— 
lignity to deny. But ſurely the regular 
march which the poet has obſerved from 
one town to another, as if he had been a 
commiſſary of the army, cannot well be 
excuſed. There is a paſſage in Boileau, fo 
remarkably applicable to this fault of Ad- 
diſon, that one would almoſt be tempted 
to think he had the Campaign in his eye, 
when he wrote it, if the time would ad- 
mit it. 

Loin ces rimeurs craintifs, dont Peſprit phlegmatique 

Garde dans ſes fureurs un ordre didactique; 


Qui chantant d'un heros les progres eclatans, 


MA1iGRES HISTORIENS, SULVRONT L*'ORDRE DEG 
TEMPS; 


Vol. iv. pag. 114. 


+ But the Art of Poetry was written in the year 1672, 
many years before the Campaign. Addiſon might have 
profited by this rule of his acquaintance, for whom he had 


u great reſpect. T 2 | 1. 


| 
| 
1 
ty 


5715. 
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Ils n' oſent un moment prendre un ſujet de vie, 
Pour prendre Dole, il faut que Lille ſoit rendũe; 
Et que leur vers exact, ainſi que Mezerai, 

Ait fait d&ja tomber—les remparts de“ Coutrai. 


The moſt ſpirited verſes Addiſon has writ- 
ten, are, an Imitation of the third ode of 
the third book of Horace, which is indeed 
performed with energy and vigour ; and his 


compliment to Kneller, on the picture of 


king George the firſt, The occaſion of 
this laſt poem 1s peculiarly happy ; for 
among the works of Phidias which he enu- 
merates, he ſelects ſuch ſtatues as exactly 
mark, and characteriſe, the laſt fix Britiſh 
kings and queens. 


+ Great Pan who wont to chaſe the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading OAK, was there; 
Old Saturn too, with upcaſt eyes, | 
Beheld his ABDICATED ſkies ; 


* LArt poetique. Ch. ii. 


+ CHARLES II. famous for his lewdneſs; the alluſion to 
his being concealed in the oak is artful. Jamgs II. WII- 
L IAI III. Queen Mary, who had no heirs, and was a 
great work- woman. Queen Ax NE married to the PàIN SE 
of Denmark, who loſt the D. of Glouceſter in his youth. 
Grone I. who conquered the Highland rebels at Preſton, 


And 
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And mighty Mars for war renown'd, 

In adamantine armour frown'd : 

By him the childleſs goddeſs roſe, 
Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe 

Her twiſted threads; the web ſhe ſtrung, 
And o'er a loom of marble hung; | 
Thetis the troubled ocean's queen, 


Match'd with a MorTaAL, next was ſeen, 
Reclining on a funeral urn, 


Her ſhort-liv'd darling ſon to mourn. 
The lat was HE, whoſe thunder flew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew, 


That from a HunDRED HILLsõ ally'd, 
In impious league their king defy'd. 


There is ſcarcely, I believe, any inſtance, 
where mythology has been applied with 
more delicacy and dexterity, and has been 
contrived to anſwer in its application, fo 
minutely, exactly, in ſo many correſpond- 
ing circumtances.— There are various paſ- 
ſages in the opera of Roſamond, that deſerve 
to be mentioned as beautiful, and the verfifi= 
cation of this piece is particularly muſical. 


WHATEVER cenſures we have here, too 
boldly, perhaps, ventured to deliver on the 
profeſſed poetry of Addiſon, yet muſt we 

T4 candidly 
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candidly own, that in various parts of hig 
proſe-efſays, are to be found many ſtrokes 
of genuine. and ſublime poetry ; many 
marks of a vigorous and exuberant ima- 


gination. Particularly, in the noble al- 


legory of Pain and Pleaſure, the Viſion of 
Mirza, the ſtory of Maraton and Yara- 
tilda, of Conſtantia and Theodoſius, and 
the beautiful eaſtern tale of Abdallah and 
Bal ſora; and many others: together with 
ſeveral ſtrokes in the Eſſay on the pleaſures 
of imagination. It has been the lot of 
many great names, not to have been able 
to expreſs themſelves with beauty and pro- 
priety in the fetters of verſe, in their re- 
ſpective languages; who have yet mani- 
feſted the force, fertility, and creative 
power of a moſt poetic genius, in proſe *. 
This was the caſe of Plato, of Lucian, of 
Fenelon, of Sir Philip Sidney, and Dr. T. 


In ſome of the eaſtern ſtories, lately publiſhed in the 
APVvENTURER, much invention is diſplayed ; and this too 
by an author, that, I have never heard, has written any 
conſiderable verſes. See, particularly, the ſtory of Amu- 
rath, N“. 20, of Nouraddin and Amana, N“. 73» and of 
Carazan, N“. 132, by Mr. Hawkeſworth, 

| Burnet, 
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Burnet, who in his Theory of the Earth, 
has diſplayed an imagination, very nearly 
equal to that of Milton, 


1 Mænia mundi 


Diſcedunt ! totum video per Inane geri res 


After all, the chief and characteriſtical ex- 
cellency of Addiſon, was his HUMouR ; for 
in humour no mortal has excelled him ex- 
cept Moliere. Witneſs the character of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, ſo original, ſo natural, 
and fo inviolably preſerved; particularly, 
in the month, which the Spectator ſpends 

at his hall in the country *#. Witneſs alſo 
the Drummer, that excellent and neglected 
comedy, that juſt picture of life and real 
manners, where the poet never ſpeaks in 
his own perſon, or totally drops or forgets 
a character, for the fake of introducing a 
brilliant fimile, or acute remark : where no 


* Vol. II. during the month of July. See the characters 
of Will. Wimble, Moll White, and the juſtices of the 
quorum, p. 200. & ſeq. And Vol. v. Sir Roger at Weſt- 


minſter Abby, 329. and particularly at the tragedy of the 
Diſtreſt Mother with the SpeQator. 


2 train 


— ,«ꝗ§ꝗꝙB > 


— — 
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train is laid for wit; no JEeREMYs, or 
Bens, are ſuffer'd to appear. 


Tune ErilLoGUuE. to Jane Shore, is the 
laſt piece that belongs to this Section: the 
title of which by this tune the reader may 
have poflibly forgot. It is written with 
that air of gallantry and raillery, which, 
by a ſtrange perverſion of taſte, the au- 
dience expects in all epilogues to the moſt 
ſerious and pathetic pieces. To recom- 
mend cuckoldom and palliate adultery, is 


their uſual intent. I wonder Mrs. Old- 


field was not ſuffered to ſpeak it; for it is 
ſuperior to that which was uſed on the oc- 
caſion. In this taſte Garrick has written 
ſome, that abound in ſpirit and drollery. 


 Rowe's genius“ was rather delicate and 


ſoft, than ſtrong and pathetic ; his compo- 
fitions ſooth us with a tranquil and tender 


There are however ſome images in Rowe ſtrongly 
painted, ſuch, particularly, as the following, which 1s 
worthy of Spenſer ; ſpeaking of the Tower. 


Methinks Suspiciox and DrsTRuUsT dwell here, 
Srering with meagre forms thro” grated windows. 


Lady Jane Grey, Act ii. Sc. ii. 
2 ſort 
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ſort of complacency, rather than cleave 
the heart with pangs of commiſeration. 
His diſtreſſes are entirely founded on the 
paſſion of love. His diction is extremely 
elegant and chafte, and his verfification * 
highly melodious. His plays are declama- 
tions tather than dialogues, and his charac- 
ters are general, and undiſtinguiſhed from 
each other. Such a furious character as 


— 


that of Bajazet, is eaſily drawn; and, let 


me add, eafily acted. There 1s a want of 
unity in the fable of Tamerlane. The 
death's head, dead body, and ſtage hung in 
mourning, in the Fair Penitent, are artifi- 
cial and mechanical methods of affecting an 
audience. In a word, his plays are muſical 
and pleaſing poems; but inactive and un- 
moving tragedies. This of Jane Shore is, 
I think, the moſt intereſting and affecting 
of any he has given us: but probability is 


ſadly violated in it by the neglect of the 


unity of time. For a perſon to be ſuppoſed 


* He has tranſlated Lucan with force and ſpirit. It is 
undoubtedly one of the beſt tranſlations in the Englith 
language, and ſeems not to be ſufficiently valued. 


to 


* — ED, ms mg 
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to be ſtarved, during the repreſentation of 
five acts, is a ſtriking inſtance of the ab- 
ſurdity of this violation. In this piece, as 
in all of Rowe, are many florid ſpeeches 
utterly inconſiſtent with the ſtate and ſitua- 
tion of the diſtreſsful per ſonages who ſpeak 
them. When Shore firſt meets with her 
huſband, ſhe ſays, 


* Art thou not riſen by miracle from death? 

Thy ſhroud is fallen from off thee, and the grave 
Was bid to give thee up, that thou might'ſt come, 
The meſſenger of grace and goodneſs to me. — 


He has then added ſome lines, intolerably 
flowery and unnatural ; 


Give me your drops, ye ſoft deſcending rains, 
Give me your ſtreams, ye never-ceaſing ſprings, 
That my ſad eyes may till ſupply my duty, 
And feed an everlaſting flood of ſorrow, 


This is of a far diſtant ſtrain from thoſe 
tender and fimple exclamations ſhe uſes, 
when her huſband offers her fome rich con- 
ſerves ; 


— —— + How can you be ſo good? 


Act. v. Sc. v. e + Ibid, 
And 
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And again, 


A — Have you forgot | 
That coſtly ſtring of pearl you brought me home, 
And ty'd about my neck? how could I leave you? 


She continues to gaze on him with earneſt- 
neſs, and inſtead of eating as he entreats her, 
ſhe obſerves, 


— You're ſtrangely alter'd 
Say, gentle Belmour, is he not? how pale 
Your viſage is become? Your eyes are hollow, 
Nay, you are wrinkled too 


To which ſhe inſtantly ſubjoins, ſtruck with 
the idea that ſhe herſelf was the * 


cauſe of this alteration; 


— Alas the day! 
My wretchedneſs has coſt you many a tear, 


And many a bitter pang ſince laſt we parted. 


What ſhe anſwers to her huſband, when he 
aſks her movingly ; 


Why doſt thou fix thy dying eyes upon me 
With ſuch an earneſt, ſuch a piteous look, 


As if thy heart was full of ſome ſad meaning, 
Thou could'ſt not ſpeak ! 


- . — — — >, er PN rev 
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Is pathetic to a great degree 3 


Forgive me ! but forgive me! 


Theſe few words far exceed the moſt pom- 
pous declamations of Cato. The interview 


betwixt Jane Shore and Alicia, in the mid- 


dle of this act, is alſo very affecting: where 
the madneſs of Alicia is well painted. But 
of all repreſentations of madneſs, that of 
Clementina, in the hiſtory of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, is the moſt deeply intereſting. 
I know not whether even the madneſs of 
Lear is wrought up, and expreſſed by ſo 
many little ſtrokes of nature, and genuine 
paſſion. Shall J ſay it is pedantry to prefer 
and compare the madneſs of Oreſtes in 


Euripides, to this of Clementina ? 


IT is probable, that this is become the 
moſt popular and pleaſing tragedy of all 
Rowe's works, becauſe it is founded on our 
own hiſtory. I cannot forbear withing, 
that our writers would more frequently 
ſearch for ſubjects, in the annals of Eng- 
land, which afford many ſtriking and pa- 

thetic 
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thetic events, proper for the ſtage. We 
have been too long attached to Grecian and 
Roman ſtories. In truth the pomesTICA 
FACTA, are more intereſting, as well as 
more uſeful : more intereſting, becauſe we 
all think ourſelves concerned in the actions 
and fates of our countrymen ; more uſeful, 
becauſe the characters and manners bid the 
faireſt to be true and natural, when they 
are drawn from models with which we are 
exactly acquainted. The Turks, the Per- 
ſians, and Americans, of our poets, are in 
reality diſtinguiſhed from Engliſhmen, only 
by their turbans and feathers ; and think, 
and act, as if they were born and educated 
within the bills of mortality. The hiſto- 
rical plays of “ Shakeſpeare, are always 
particularly grateful to the ſpectator, who 
loves to fee and hear our own Harrys and 


Milton has left, in a manuſcript, thirty-three ſubjects 
for tragedies, all taken from the Engliſh annals ; which 
manuſcript the curious reader may ſee printed in Newton's 
Edit. of Milton, Oct. Vol. iii. pag. 331. And in Birch's 
life of Milton, prefixed to his edition of Milton's proſe- 
works, pag. 51; and in Peck's Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Milton, pag. go. 


* 


Edwards, 
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Edwards, better than all the Achilleſes or 
Cæſars, that ever exiſted. In the choice 
of a domeſtic ſtory, however, much judg- 
ment and circumſpection muſt be exerted, 
to ſele& one of a proper æra; neither of 
too ancient, or of too modern a date. The 
manners of times very ancient, we ſhall be 
apt to falſify, as thoſe of the Greeks and 
Romans. And recent events, with which 
we are thoroughly acquainted, are deprived 
of the power of impreſſing ſolemnity and 
awe, by their notoriety and familiarity. 
Age ſoftens and wears away all thoſe diſ- 
gracing and depreciating circumſtances, 
which attend modern tranſactions, merely 
becauſe they are modern. Lucan was 
much embarraſſed by the proximity of the 
times he treated of. On this very account, 
as well as others, the beſt tragedy that 
could be poſſibly written on the murder of 
Charles I. would be coldly received. Ra- 
cine ventured to write on a recent hiſtory, 
in his Bajazet; but would not have at- 
tempted it, had he not thought, that the 
diſtance of his hero's country repaired, in 
ſome 
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ſome meaſure, the- nearneſs of the time in 
which he lived, .** Major a longinquo re- 
verena. 155 


Por, it is ſaid, had framed a deſign of 
writing an epic poem, on a fact recorded in 
our old annaliſts, and therefore more en- 
gaging to an Engliſhman ; on the ARRIVAL 
of BRuTus, the ſuppoſed grandſon of 
Eneas, in our iſland, and the ſettlement 
of the firſt foundations of the Britiſh mo- 
narchy. A full ſcope might have been 
given to a vigorous imagination, to em- 
belliſh a fiction drawn from the boſom of 
the remoteſt antiquity. Some tale, equally 
venerable and ancient, it was alſo the pur- 
poſe of Milton * to adorn; for he ſays, in 

3 his 


* Whether he intended, as A Por expreſſes it, To, 
Record old Ax rHUx's magic tale, 
And Epwaxo fierce in ſable mail; 
Sing royal Ba ur us“ lawleſs doom, 
And brave Bonpvuca, ſcourge of Rome; 
Great Penoracon's fair-branched line, 
Stern Ak VIA AOR, or old LockiNne. 
Tux Un1oN, pag. 92. 
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his Reaſon' of church government “, “1 
am meditating what king or knight B- 
BORE THE CONQUEST might be choſen, 
in whom to lay the pattern of a Chriſtian 
hero.” But ſhall I be pardoned for ſuſ- 
pecting, that Popꝝx would not have ſuc- 
ceeded in his deſign; that ſo DIDACTIC a 
genius would have been deficient in that 
SUBLIME and PATHETIC, which are the 
main nerves of the epopea; that he would 
have given us many elegant deſcriptions, 
and many GENERAL characters, well drawn; 
but would have failed to ſet before our eyes 


* An heroical poem, ſays Milton, in the above-men- 
tioned manuſcript, may be founded ſomewhere in Alfred's 
reign, eſpecially at his iſſuing out of Edelingſey, on the 
Danes, whoſe actions are well like thoſe of Ulyſſes.” In 
Milton's hiſtory of England may be ſeen the ſtory of Brutus 
here in queſtion : with which he ſeems pleaſed, as it ſuited 
the romantic turn of his mind. See his Mansvs. 


Siquando indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, 
Arthurumque etiam, &c. 

Ipſe ego Dardanias Rutupina per æquora puppes, 
Dicam, & Pandraſidos regnum vetus Inogeniæ, 
Brennumque, Arviragumque, &c. 


And, particularly, the EPI TAPHIUM DAM ois. 
Pag. 24, 
5 the 
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the Rratity of theſe objects, and the ac- 
TIONS of theſe characters: for Homer pro- 
feſſedly draws no characters, but gives us 
to collect them from the looks and behavi- 
our of each perſon he introduces 3 that 
Popx's cloſe and conſtant reaſoning had im- 
paired and cruſhed the faculty of imagina- 
tion ; that the political reflections, in this 
piece, would, in all probability, haye been 
more numerous than the affecting ſtrokes 
of nature; that it would have möre reſem- 
bled the HENRTA DE than the IL IA p, or 
even the GIT RUSALEMMELIBERATA; that 
it would have appeared, (if this ſcheme had 
been executed) how much, and for what 

' reaſons, the man that is ſkilful in painting 
modern life, and the moſt ſecret foibles and 
follies of his cotemporaries, is, THERE- 
FORE, diſqualified for repreſenting the ages 
of heroiſm; and that ſimple life, which 
alone epic poetry can gtacefully deſcribe ; 
in a word, that this compoſition would have 
ſhewn more of the PRILOSO HER than of 
the PoE T. Add to all this, that it was to 
| U 2 iz have 
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have been written in rhyme *; a circum- 
ſtance, ſufficient of itſelf alone to over- 
whelm and extinguiſh all enthuſiaſm, and 
produce endleſs tautologies and circumlocu- 
tions. Are not theſe ſuppoſitions ſtrength- 
ened by what Dr. Warburton + has in- 
formed us, namely, that Por in this poem 
intended to have treated amply, Of art 
that regarded civil regimen, or the ſcience 
of politics; that the ſeveral forms of a re- 
public were here to be examined and ex- 
plained ; together with the ſeveral modes 
of religious worſhip, as far forth as they 
affect ſociety ;” than which, ſurely there 
could not have been a more improper ſub- 
ject for an epic poem. 


Ir is not impertinent to obſerve, for the 
ſake of thoſe who are fond of the hiſtory of 
literature, and of the human mind in the 
progreſs of it, that the very firſt poem that 
appeared in France, any thing like an epic 


* Since this was ſaid, it has appeared that Pors in- 
tended to have written this poem in blank verſe. 


1 Vol III. 
poem, 
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poem, was on this identical ſubject, of Bru- 
tus arriving in England. It was written by 
Maſter EusTACHE, fo early as in the reign 
of Louis the ſeventh, firnamed the Young, 
who aſcended the throne in the year 1137, 
and who was the huſband of the celebrated 
Eleonora, afterwards divorced, and married 
to our Henry the Second. The author called 
it, Le Roman de Brut. Every piece of 
poetry was at that time denominated a ro- 
mance. The Latin language ceaſed to be 
regularly ſpoken in France, about the ninth 
century; and was ſucceeded by what was 
called the Romance-tongue, a mixture of the 
language of the Francs, and of bad Latin. 
The ſpecies of writing, called Romans, be- 
gan in the tenth century, according to the 
opinion of the Benedictine fathers *, who 
have well refuted M. Fleuri and Calmet, 
who make it leſs ancient by two hundred 
years. The poem, or Roman, we are ſpeak- 
ing of, is full of wonderful and improbable 
tales, and ſupernatural adventures, ſuited 
to the taſte of ſo barbarous an age, It is 


* Hiſt. Lit. T. 6, 7. 
| U 3 matter 
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matter of - ſame curiokity, to ſee a ſpecimen 
of the ſtyle of this eldeſt of the F rench 
Poe This is his exordium : 


: Qui veut ouir, qui veut ſcavoir, 

| De roi en roi, & d' hoir en hoir, 
Qui cils furent, & d' od eils vinrent, 
Qui Anglcterre primes tinrent, 


We may judge, from this Had wa of the 
ſtate of the language. Maſter Euſtache has 
been particularly careful to mark the time 
in which he lived and wrote, by his two 
concludipg. lines: —.— 


L'an mil cent cinquante—cinq ans 
Fit- Maiſtre Euſtache ces Romans. 


I will WO leave to ads By the ſecond 
poem, now remaining, in the French lan- 
guage, was entitled, The Romance of Alex- 
ander the Great. It was the confederated 
work of four authors, famous in their time, 
Lambert le Court, and Alexander of Paris, 
ſung the exploits of Alexander; Peter de 
Saint Cloſt, wrote his will in verſe; the 
writing the will of a hero being then a 
common 
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common topic ; and John le Nivelois, added 
a book concerning the manner in which his 
death was revenged. It is remarkable, that 
before this time, all the Romans had been 
compoſed in verſes of eight ſyllables: but 
in this piece, the four authors firſt uſed 
verſes of TWELVE ſyllables, as more ſolemn 
and-'majeſtic. And this was the origin, 
though but little known, of thoſe verſes 
which we now call ALEXANDRINES ;. the 
French heroic meaſure : the name being de- 
rived from Alexander, the hero of the piece, 
or from Alexander, the moſt celebrated of 
the four poets concerned in this work. Theſe 
were the moſt applauded poets of that age. 
Fauchet highly commends this poem : par- 
ticularly a paſſage where a Cavalier is 
ſtruck to the ground with a lance, who, ſays 


the old bard, 
Dy long comme il etoit, meſura la campagne. 
Which is not inferior to Virgil's, 


Heſperiam metire jacens.— 


U 4 One 
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One would not imagine this line had been 
written ſo early as the middle of the twelfth 
century. A great and truly learned anti- 
quary has remarked, for the honour of our 
country, that about this time, 1160, ap- 
peared the firſt traces of any theatre. A 
monk called Geoffry, who was afterwards 
abbot of St. Alban's in England, employed 
in the education of youth, made his pupils 
repreſent, with proper ſcenes and dreſſes, 
tragedies of piety. The ſubje of the firſt 
dramatic piece, was the miracles of faint 
Catharine, which appeared long before any 
of our repreſentations . of the Ms TE“ 
RIES *.“ 2 


The preſident Henault, Hiſtoire de France. Tom. I. 
p-. 151. a Paris 1749. i 


SECT. 
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SECT. VE 


Of the Epiſtle of Savreno to Praon, 


and of ELlorsA To ABELARD. 


T is no ſmall merit in Ovid, to have in- 

vented * this beautiful ſpecies of writing 
epiſtles under feigned characters. It is a 
high improvement on the Greek elegy ; to 
which its dramatic nature renders it greatly 
ſuperior. It is indeed no other than a paſ- 
| fionate ſoliloquy ; in which the mind gives 
vent to the diſtreſſes and emotions under 
which it labours: but by being directed 
and addreſſed to a particular perſon, it gains 
a degree of propriety, that the beſt con- 
duced ſoliloquy, in a tragedy, muſt ever 
want. Our impatience under any preſſures 
of grief, and diſorder of mind, makes ſuch 


* Propertius, however, has one compoſition of this ſort, 
entitled, Epiſtola Arethuſz ad Lycotam. Lib. iv. Eleg. 3. 
Vulpius obſerves, that Horace never once mentions Pro- 
pertius with approbation, but glances at him with ridicule 
in the paſſage, Quis niſi Callimachus. Ep. 2. L. 2. v. 100. 


paſſionate. 
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paſſionate expoſtulations with the perſons 
ſuppoſed to cauſe ſuch uneaſineſſes, very 
natural. Judgment is chiefly ſhewn, by 
opening the intereſting complaint juſt at 
ſuch a period of time, as will give occaſion 
for the moſt tender ſentiments, and the 
moſt ſudden and violent turns of paſſion to 
be difplayed. Ovid may, perhaps, be 
blamed for a ſameneſs of ſubjects, in theſe 
epiſtles of his heroines ; whoſe diſtreſſes 
are almoſt all occaſioned by their lovers 
forſaking them. His epiſtles are likewiſe 
too long; which circumſtance has forced 
him into a repetition and languor in the 
ſentiments. It would be a pleaſing taſk, 
and conduce to. the formation of a good 
taſte, to ſhew how differently Ovid and 
the Greek tragedians, have made Medea, 
Phzdra, and Deianira ſpeak, on the very 
fame occaſions. Such a compariſon would 
abundantly manifeſt, the Fancy and wir 
of Ovid, and the JUDGMENT and NATURE 
of Euripides and Sophocles. If the cha- 
rater of Medea was not better ſupported 
in the tragedy, which Ovid is faid to have 

pro- 
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produced, and of which Quintilian ſpeaks 
ſo advantageouſly, than it is in her epiſtle 
to Jaſon, one may venture to declare, that 
the Romans would not yet have been vin- 
dicated, from their inferiority to the Greeks, 
in tragic poeſy. _ 


Tux EyPisTLE before us is tranſlated by 
Pos, with faithfulneſs and with elegance; 
and much excels any that Dryden tranſlated 
in the volume he publiſhed: ſeveral of which 
were done by ſome of the mob of gen- 
tlemen that wrote with eaſe;” that is, Sir 
C. Scroop, Caryl, Pooly, Wright, Tate, 
Buckingham, Cooper, and other careleſs 
rbymers. A good tranſlation of - theſe 
epiſtles, is as much wanted as one of Ju- 
venal; for, out of ſixteen fatires of that 
poet, Dryden himſelf tranſlated but fix. 
We can now boaſt of happy tranſlations in 
verſe, of almoſt all the great poets of an- 
tiquity ;, whilft the French have been poorly 
contented with only proſe tranſlations of 
Homer and Horace, which, ſays Cervantes, 
can no more reſemble the original, than 
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the wrong ſide of tapeſtry can repreſent the 

right. The inability of the French tongue 
to expreſs many Greek or Roman ideas 
with facility and grace, is here viſible; but 
the Italians have Horace tranſlated * by 
Pallavacini, Theocritus by Ricolotti and 
Salvini, Ovid by Anguillara, the Zneid, 
admirably well, in blank verſe, by An- 
nibal Caro, and the Georgics, in blank 
verſe alſo, by Daniello, and Lucretius by 
Marchetti. 


I RETURN to Ovid, by obſerving that he 
has put into the mouth of his heroipe a 
greater number of pretty panegyrical epi- 
grams, than of thoſe tender and paſſionate 
ſentiments, which ſuited her character, and 
made her SENSIBILITY in amours fo fa- 
mous. What can be moreelegantly gallant 
than this compliment to Phaon ? 


* The Spaniards have the Odyſſey of Homer tranſlated in 
verſe by G. Perez. The Medea of Euripides by P. Abril. 
Parts of Pindar by L. de Leon, and of Theocritus by Vil- 
legas. The Eclogues of Virgil by I. Encina. The Georgics 
in blank verſe by I. de Guzman. The ZEneid by L. de 
Leon, publiſhed by Quevedo, 1631. 


Sume 


2 
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Sume fidem & pharetram ; fies manifeſtus Apollo; 
Accedant capiti cornua ; Bacchus eris, 


This thought ſeems indiſputably to have 
been imitated, in that moſt juſtly celebrated 
of modern epigrams : 


Lumine Acon dextro, capta eſt Leonilla ſiniſtro, 
Et potis eſt forma vincere uterque Deos; 

Blande puer, lumen quod habes, concede ſorori, 
Sic tu cœcus AMOR, fic erit illa Venus, 


My chief reaſon for quoting theſe delicate 
lines, was to point out the occaſion of them, 
which ſeems not to be ſufficiently known, 
They were made on Louis de Maguiron, 
the moſt beautiful man of his time, and 
the great favourite of Henry III. of France, 
who loſt an eye at the ſiege of Iſſoire; and 
on the Princeſs of Eboli, a great beauty, 
but who was deprived of the fight of one 
of her eyes, and who was at the fame time 
miſtreſs of Philip II. king of Spain. 


Ir was happily imagined to write an 
epiſtle in the character of Sappho, who had 
ſpoken of love with more warmth and feel- 


ing, 
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ing, than any writer of antiquity; and 
who deſcribed the violent ſymptoms at- 
tending this paſſion, in ſo ſtrong and lively 
a manner, that the phyſician. Eraſiſtratus is 
ſaid to have diſcovered the ſecret malady 
of the prince Antiochus, who was in love 
with his mother-in-law Stratonice, merely 
by examining the ſymptoms of his pa- 
tient's diſtemper by this deſcription. Ad- 
diſon has inſerted in two of his Specta- 
tors *, an elegant character of this poeteſs ; 
and has given a tranſlation of two of her 
fragments, that are exquiſite in their kind: 
a tranſlation, which we may preſume Ad- 
diſon himſelf reviſed, and altered, for his 
friend Philips. As theſe two pieces are 
pretty well known, by being found in fo 
popular a book as the Spectator, I ſhall ſay 
no more of them ; but ſhall add two more 
of her fragments, which, though very 
ſhort, are yet highly beautiful and tender. 
The firſt repreſents the languor and liſt- 
leſſneſs of a perſon deeply in love; we 
may ſuppoſe the fair author looking up 


N'. 223— 229. 
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earneſtly on her mother, caſting down the 


web on which ſhe was employed, and ſud- 
denly exclaiming: 


TAuxswH wuelep, ov 7 
Avv4pal Af Toy ov, 
oho Sapueion mai os. 
Beadivzy i AgpoJtray®, 
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Dulcis mater! non 
Poſſum texere telum 
Amore victa pueri, 
Per acrem Venerem. 


The other fragment is of the deſcriptive 
kind; and ſeems to be the beginning of an 
Ode addreſſed to EvENING : it is quoted 
by Demetrius Phalereus , 
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Veſper omnia fers; 
Fers vinum, fers capram, 
Fers matri filiam. 


Inter novem illuſtr. fœmin. fragmenta. Edit. a Fulvio 
Urſino, Antwerp. 
+ Edit. Oxon. p. 104. | 
From 
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From theſe little fragments, the firſt of 
_ which is an example of the pathetic, and 
the ſecond of the picturęſque, the manner 
of Sappho might have been gathered, if 
the two longer odes had not been preſerved 
in the treatiſes of Dionyſius, and of Lon- 
ginus. TI cannot help adopting the applica- 
tion Addiſon has made of two lines of 
Phædrus, to theſe remains of our poeteſs; 
which is perhaps one of the moſt elegant, 
and happy applications that ever was taken 
from any claſſic; 


O ſuavis anima ! qualem te dicam bonam 
Antehac fuiſſe, tales cum ſint reliquiæ * 


Tux verſification of this tranflation of 
Pop E, is, in point of melody, next to that 
of his Paſtorals. Perhaps the two follow- 
ing lines, in which alliteration is ſucceſs- 
fully uſed, are the moſt harmonious verſes 
in our language, I mean in rhyme: 


Ye gentle gales | beneath my body blow, 
And ſoftly lay me on the waves below ! 


* Phxdr. Fab. L. iii. Fab. i. ver. 5, 6. 
The 
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The peculiar muſicalneſs of the firſt of theſe 


lines, in particular, ariſes principally from 


its conſiſting entirely of iambie feet; which 


have always a ſtriking, altho' unperceived, 
effect in an Enpliſh verſe. As for ex- 
ample ; | 


Ye gentle pales beneath my body blow, 


Even if the laſt foot alone be an iambic, it 
caſts a harmony over a whole line &: 


Rapt into future times the bard begun; 


There are many niceties in our verſifica- 
tion, which few attend to, and which 
would demand a regular treatiſe fully to 
diſcuſs: we ſhould ſurely uſe every poſ- 
fible art, to render our rough Northern 
language harmonious. 


FENTON alſo has given us a tranſlation 


of this epiſtle to Phaon; but it is in no 


reſpect equal to PoE s: he has added ano- 


= See WaRToON on Spenſer, Seft. xi. pag. 259, Ec. 
Milton conſtantly ſtudied this beauty. 
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ther, of his own invention, of Phaon to 
Sappho, in which the ſtory of the trans- 
formation of the former, from an old ma- 
riner to a beautiful youth, is well told. 
Fenton * was an elegant fcholar, and had 
an exquiſite taſte ; the books he tranſlated 
for Pops in the Odyſley, are ſuperior to 
Broome's. In his Miicellanies are many 


pieces worthy notice; particularly, his 


Fpiſtle to Southerne; the Fair Nun, imi- 


tated from Fontaine; Olivia, a Character; 


an Ode to the Sun, and one to lord Gower, 
written in the true ſpirit of Lyric poetry, 


* Poet highly valued him. In a letter to Gay, Vol. 
VIII. p. 169, he favs, ** I have juſt received the news 
of the death of = friend, whom TI eſteemed almoſt as many 
years as you; poor Fenton, He died at Eaſt-Hamſtead, 
of indolence and inactivity; let it not be your fate, but 
uſe excrciſe.,” Craggs, who hid never received a learned 
education, had ſome time before commiſuoned Pope to find 
out for him ſome polite ſcholar, whom he propoſed to take 
into his family, that he might acquire a taſte of literature, 
by the converſation and inſtruction of the perſon Pop 
ſhould recommend. He accordingly choſe Fenton; who, 
at that time, was an aſſiſtant in a ſchool at Seven Oaks in 
Kent; but Craggs died unluckily for the execution of this 
ſcheme. Mr. Craggs had the candor to make no objection 
to Fenton, though he was a nonjuror ; being, I preſume, 
convinced he was honeſt as well as learned. 


of 
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of which the following allegory is an ex- 
ample: 


Enamour'd of the SEINE, celeſtial fair, 
The blooming pride of Thetis azure train, 
Bacchus, to win the nymph who caus'd his care, 
Laſh'd his ſwift tigers to the Celtic plain ; 

T here ſecret in her ſaphire cell, 

He with the Nais wont to dwell, 

Leaving the nectar'd feaſts of Jove; 

And where her mazy waters flow, 

He gave the mantling vine to grow, 

A trophy to his love. 


His tragedy of Mariamne“ has undoubtedly 
merit, tho' the diction be too figurative and 
ornamental ; it does indeed ſuperabound in 
the richeſt poetic images: except this may 


* Pope thought highly of the ſtyle of Mariamne; and 
uſed to ſay it was one of the beſt written tragedies we had; 
and that the dialogue was particularly good. Our anthor 
himſelf attempted a tragedy on the ſtory of TimoLEon, but 
not ſatisfying himſelf, laid it aſide. Pope told Mr. Harte, 
that Fenton's Epiſtle to Lambard was the moſt Horatian 
epiſtle in our language. I envy Fenton, ſaid he, that 
Epiſt'e. His own admirable imitations had not yet ap- 
peared. Thoſe books of the Odyſſey, which Fenton tranſ- 
lated for our author, were the 1, 4, 19, 20. Thoſe which 
Broome tranſlated were the 2, 6, 8, 11, 12, 16, 18, 23. 
The remaining books our author himſelf tr andated. 


X 2 be 
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be palliated by urging, that it ſuits the cha- 
| racers of oriental heroes, to talk in ſo high 


a ſtrain, and to uſe ſuch a luxuriance of me- 
taphors. | 


FRroM this EP1sTLE of Sappho, I may 
take occaſion to obſerve, that this ſpecies of 
writing, beautiful as it is, has not been 
much cultivated among us. Drayton, no 
deſpicable genius, attempted to revive it, 
and has left us ſome good ſubjects, tho 
not very artfully handled *. We have alſo 
a few of this ſort of epiſtles by the late 
lord . Hervey, in the fourth volume of 
Dodſley's Miſcellanies F, Flora to Pom- 
pey 4, Arifbe to Marius, and Monimia to 
Philocles, in which laſt are ſome pathetic 
ſtrokes, and Roxana to Uſbeck, taken from 


* The beſt of his Enctand's HEROIcAL ETISTIESõ, 
are king John to Matilda, Elinor Cobham to Duke Hum- 
phry, William De Le Poole to Queen Margaret; Jane 
Shore to Edward IV. Lord Surrey to Geraldine, and Lady 
Jane Grey to Lord Guilford Dudley. In his Bazon's 
Was, there are many ſtrokes not unworthy of Spenſer ; 


and his Nymphidia mult be allowed to be a perfect pattern 
of paſtoral elegance. 


| + Page 90. & ſeg. t Taken ſrom Fontenelle. 
the 
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the incomparable * letters of the late 
preſident Monteſquieu; a fine þ original 
work, in which the cuſtoms and manners 
of the Perſians are painted with the utmoſt 
truth and livelineſs, and which have been 
faintly imitated by the Jewiſh, Chineſe, 
and other letters. The beauty of this 
writer, is his expreſſive brevity; which 
lord Hervey has lengthened to a degree 
that is unnatural ; eſpecially, as Roxana is 
ſuppoſed to write juſt after the has ſwal- 
lowed a deadly poiſon, and during its vio- 
lent operations. I have lately ſeen ſeveral 
pieces of this ſpecies, which, as the ſub- 
jects are ſtriking, will, I hope, one day ſee 
the light. They are entitled, © Tasso to 
LEONORA; written in an interval of his 


® Lettres Perſanes. A Geneve, 1716. 


+ Lady Wortley Montague, who reſided fo long at Con- 
ſtantinople, ſaid, ** One would have thought the Baron de 
Monteſquieu had been born and bred a Turk, he has de- 
ſcribed that people, and the women particularly, ſo very ac- 
curately,”—* [ had rather have written, faid a man of 
wit, the ſhort hiſtory of the Troglodites, conſiſting only of 
ten pages, than the admirable, the immortal hiſtory of 
Thuanus in ten great volumes.” | 


X 3 mad- 
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madneſs: Lucan to NERO; juſt after he 
was condemned to death: Lady OL1via to 
CLEMENTINA, on her refuſing to marry 
Grandiſon: CHARLES V. from the mo- 
naſtery he retired to, to the king of France: 
GALGAcus, general of the Britons, to 
AGRICOLA that commanded the Romans: 
MoNTEZZUMA to CoRTEZ: VITIKINDA, 
the general of the Saxons, to CHARLE- 


MAYNE: and RosMUNDA to ALBOINUsS, 
king of the Lombards.“ 


Tux Italians had a writer of heroic epiſ- 
tles called Antonio Bruni; theſe are ſome 
of his ſubjects; the HeBREw MOTHER to 
Titus VESPASIAN, ERMINIA to TAN- 
CRED, CATHERINE Of ARRAGON to 
Henry VIII. Turnus to Lavinia, 
'TANCRED to CLORINDA, ARMIDA to 
RINALDO, RapamisTus to ZENOBIA, 
Navusicaa to ULyssEs, ANGELICA to 
ORLANDO, DOPHONISBA to MAsINISSA, 
SEMIRAMIS to Ninus, HoNORIA to Ar, 
TILA. 


BuT 
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Bor of all ſtories, ancient or modern, 
there is not perhaps a more proper one to 
furniſh out an elegiac epiſtle, than that of 
ELoisa and ABELARD. Their diſtreſſes 
were of a moſt SINGULAR and PECULIAR 
kind; and their names ſufficiently known, 
but not grown trite or common by too fre- 
quent uſage. PoE was a moſt excellent 
IMPROVER, if no great original INVENTOR; 
for, as we have feen what an elegant ſuper- 
ſtructure he has raiſed on the little dialogue 
of the Comte de Gabalis, fo ſhall we per- 
ceive, in the ſequel of this Section, how 
finely he has worked up the hints of diſtreſs, 
that are ſcattered up and down in Abelard's 
and Eloiſa's Letters; and, in a little French 
* hiſtory of their lives and misfortunes. 
+ Abelard was reputed the moſt handſome, 
as well as moſt learned man, of his time; 
according to the kind of learning then 
in vogue, An old chronicle, quoted by 


* Printed at the Hague, 1693. 


+ He was born at Palais near Nantes in Britanny, at the 


beginning of the twelfth century, and ſtudied at Paris under 
William Champeaux. 


X 4 Andrew 
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* Andrew du Cheſne informs us, that ſcho- 
lars flocked to his lectures from all quarters 
of the latin world. And his cotemporary 
St. Bernard relates, that he numbered 
among his diſciples many principal eccle- 
fiaſtics, and cardinals, at the court of 
Rome. Abelard himſelf boaſts, that when 
he retired into the country, he was fol- 
lowed by ſuch immenſe crowds of ſcholars, 
that they could get neither lodgings nor 
proviſions ſufficient for them; © ut nec 
locus hoſpitiis, nec terra ſufficeret ali- 
mentis +.” He met with the fate of 
many learned men, to be embroiled in 
controverſy, and accuſed of hereſy; for 


* In Hif. Cal. Abel. p. 1155. And the high opinion 


that was held of his learning, may appear from his epitaph 
by Pet. de Clugny. | 


Gallorum Socrates, Plato maximus Heſperiarum, 

Noſter Ariſtoteles, Logicis, quicunque fuerunt, 
Aut par, aut melior, ſtudiorum cognitus orbi 
Princeps, ingenlo varius, ſubtilis & acer; 
Omnia vi ſuperans rationis & arte loquendi, 
Abælardus erat, &c.— 


Vid. Abæl. & Heloiſ. Epiſt. p. 235. Edit. Rawlinſon, 1718. 
+ Abelardi Opera, p. 19. | 
St, 
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St. * Bernard, whoſe influence and autho- 


rity was very great, got his opinion of the 
Trinity condemned, at a council held at 


Sens, 1140. But the talents of 4 Abelard 
were not confined to theology, juriſpru- 
dence, philoſophy, and the thorny paths of 
ſcholaſticiſm: he gave proofs of a lively 
genius, by many poetical performances; 
inſomuch, that he was reputed to be the 
author of the famous Romance of the 
Roſe; which, however, was indiſputably 


* The character of this St. Bernard was fingular ; the 
preſident Henault thus ſpeaks of him. 11 avoit ẽtẽ donnE 
à cet homme extraordinaire de dominer les eſprits, one 
beholds him paſs in a moment from the depth of a deſert 
to a court, where he never was miſplaced ; where he lived 
without titles, without a public character, enjoying that 
perſonal weight which is above authority.—Yet no leſs a 
man of ſanity, and a man of wit, than a great politician : 
his ſermons are maſterpieces of ſentiment and energy. 
Hiſtoire de France: Trofieme Race. p. 145. 


1 One is ſometimes ſurprized to ſee the honours and ve. 
neration formerly paid to men of literature, in compariſon 
ef what they meet with at preſent. “ As every human 
| advantage is attended with inconveniencies, the change of 
men's ideas in this particular, may probably be aſcribed to 
the invention of PRIX TIN; which has rendered books ſo 
common, that even men of ſlender fortunes can have acceſs 
to them.” Hume*'s Hiſtory of Great Britain, p. 149. 


written 
2 
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written by Joun or Mu, a little city 
on the banks of the Loire, about four 


leagues from Orleans ; which gave occaſion 
to Marot to exclaim ; 


De Jean de Meun s'enfle le cours de Loire. 


It was he who continued and finiſhed the 
Romance of. the Roſe, which“ William 
de Lorris had left imperfect, forty years 
before. If chronology + did not abſo- 
lutely contradict the notion of Abelard's 
being the Author of this very celebrated 
piece, yet are there internal arguments ſuf- 
ficient to confute it. The miſtake ſeems 
to have flowed, from his having given 
Eloiſa the name of Ros, in one of the 
many ſonnets he addreſſed to her. In this 
romance, there are many ſevere and ſati- 
rical ſtrokes on the character of Eloiſa, 


Whom Marot praiſes as the Ennius of France, 
Notre Ennius Guillaume de Lorris. 


He took his name from the town of Lorris where he was 
born. 


There is undoubted evidence, that it was written an 
hundred years after Abelard flouriſhed. . 


which 
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which the pen of * Abelard never would 
have given. In one paſlage, ſhe is intro- 
duced ſpeaking with indecency and obſce- 
nity ; in another, all the vices and bad qua- 
lities of women are repreſented, as aſſem- 
bled together in her alone. 


Qui les mceurs feminins ſavoit, 
Car tres-tous en fot les avoit. 


In a very old epiſtle dedicatory, addreſſed 
to Philip the fourth of France, by this 
ſame John of Meun, and prefixed to a 
French tranſlation of Boetius, a very po- 
pular book at that time, it appears, that 


» Eloiſa ſpeaks thus of Abelard's poetry and {kill alſo in 
muſic ; for he ſung his own verſes. Duo autem fateor, 
tibi ſpecialiter inerant, quibus feminarum quarumlibet 
animos ftatim allicere poteras ; dictandi videlicet & cantandi 
gratia. Quz cæteros minimè philoſophos aſſecutos eſſe no- 
vimus. Quibus quidem quaſi ludo quodam laborem exer- 
citii recreans philoſophici, pleraque amatorio metro vel 
rithmo compoſita reliquiſti carmina, quæ prez nim1a ſuavitate 
tam dictaminis, quam cantus, ſæpius frequentata, tuum in 
ore omnium nomen inceſſanter tenebant; ut etiam illiteratos 
melodiz dulcedo tui non ſineret immemores eſle.”? 

Epiſt. i. Heloiſſæ. p. 51. 

It is obſervable, that Pops judiciouſly ſoftened and har- 
monized her name to Eloiſa from Heloif/a. | 


he 
2 
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he alſo tranſlated the epiſtles of Abelard to 
Heloifa, which were in high vogue at the 
court. He mentions alſo that he had tranſ- 
lated Vegetius, on the Art military, and a 
book called the Wonders of Ireland; theſe 
works thew us the taſte of the age; his 
words are; ** t' envoye orcs “ Boece de con- 
folation, que j ai tranſlate en Francois, jagoit 
que bien entendes le Latin .“ 


IT is to be repretted, that we have no 
exact picture of the perſon and beauty of 
Eloiſa; Abelard himſelf ſays, that ſhe was, 
« facie non infima;” her extraordinary 
learning many circumſtances concur to con- 
firm ; particularly one, which is, that the 
nuns of the Paraclete are wont to have the 
office of Whitſunday read to them in Greek, 
to perpetuate the memory of her under- 
ſtanding that language. The curious may 
not be diſpleaſed to be informed, that the 


„ Chaucer alſo tranflated this piece. Boetius was a moſt 
admired claſſic of that age; indeed he deſerves to be fo of 
any. 


+ Thi; ſentenee Zrongly alſo characteriſes the times. 


Paraclete 
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Paraclete was built in the pariſh of Quincey, 
upon the little river Arduzon, near Nogent, 
upon the Seine. A lady, learned as was 
Eloiſa in that age, who indiſputably under- 
ſtood the latin, greek, and hebrew tongues, 
Was a kind of prodigy : her literature, ſays 
Abelard, * in toto regno nominatiſſimam 
facerat: and, we may be ſure, more tho- 
roughly attached him to her. Buſſy Rabu- 
tin ſpeaks in high terms of commendation, 
of the purity of Eloiſa's latinity: a judg- 
ment worthy a French count! There is a 
force, but not an elegance in her ſtyle ; 
which is blemiſhed, as might be expected, 
by many phraſes unknown to the pure ages 
of the Roman language, and by many He- 
braiſms, borrowed from the tranſlation of 


the bible. 


I Now propole to paſs through the 
+ EP1STLE, in order to give the reader a 
| view 

* Abel. Opera, p. 10. 


+ The compliment which Prior paid our author on this 

Erisrre, is at once ſull of elegance and very livelv ima- 
, D j 

gery. But lord Bathurſt informs me, that Port wi; not 


plea; ea 
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view of the various turns and tumults of 

_ paſſion, and the different ſentiments with 
which Eloiſa is agitated : and at the ſame 
time, to point out what paſſages are bor- 
rowed, and how much improved, from the 
original Letters. From this analyfis, her 
ſtruggles and conflicts, between duty and 
pleaſure, between penitence and paſſion, 
will more amply and ſtrikingly appear. 


SHE begins with declaring, how the 
peacefulneſs of her fituation has been di- 
ſturbed, by a letter of her lover acciden- 


pleaſed with it. He addreſſes it to Abelard, and ſays, that 


PopE has woave— 


A filken web, and ne'er ſhall fade 
Its colours; gently has he laid 

The mantle o'er thy ſad diſtreſs, 
And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs. 
He o'er the weeping Nun has drawn, 
Such artful folds of ſacred lawn; 

That Love with equal grief and pride, 
Shall ſee the crime he ſtrives to hide, 
And ſoftly drawing back the veil, 

The god ſhall to his vot'ries tell, 
Each conſcious tear, each bluſhing grace, 
That deck'd dear Eloiſa's face. : 


ALMA. p. 101. 


tally 
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tally falling into her hands. This exordium 
is beautiful, being worked up with an 
awakening ſolemnity ; ſhe looks about lier, 
ana breaks out at once, 


* In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells 4, 
W here heavenly-penſive CONTEMPLATION dwells, 
And ever-muſing MELANCHOLY reigns; 
What means this tumult in a veſtaPs veins? 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this Jaſt retreat ? 
Why feels my heart it's long- forgotten heat? 


She then reſolves neither to mention nor to 
write the name of Abelard ; but ſuddenly 


adds, in a dramatic manner, 


a —— The name appears 
Already written—walh it out my tears 2 


She then addreſſes herſelf to the convent, 
where ſhe was contined, in fine imagery : 


$ Relentleſs walls! whoſe darkſome round contains 
Repentant fighs, and voluntary pains, 


3 


+ ©© If I was ordered to find out the moſt happy, and the 
moſt miſerable man in the worid, I would look for them in a 
cloiſter;“ ſaid a man of penetration. 


1 ä V 


[08] 
* 


* 


Le 
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* Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn; 
Ye grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid thorn ! 
Shrines where their vigils pale-cy'd virgins keep, 
And pitying ſaints whoſe ſtatues learn to weep ! 
Tho? cold like you, unmov'd and filent grown, 
I have not yet forgot myſelf to {tone + ! 


She proceeds to enumerate the effects, which 
Abelard's relation of their misfortunes has 
had upon her; yet notwithitanding what 
the ſuffers from them, ſhe intreats him ſtill 
to write. | | 


m Yet write, O write me all! that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo ſighs to thine, 


This is from the Letters—* Per ipſum 
itaque—Chriftum obſecramus; quatenus 


* This, and ſeveral other circumſtances, in the ſcenery 
view of the monaſtery, which denote antiquity, may per- 
haps be a little blamed, on account of their impropriety, 
when introduced into a place ſo lately founded as was the 
Paraclete : but are ſo well imagined, and highly painted, 
that they demand excule. 


+ ©* Forget thyſelf to marble”? is an expreſſion of Mil- 
ton, as is alſo, “ Caverns ſhagg'd with horrid thorn ;” 
and the epithets ““ pale-eyed, and twilight,” are fr/ uſed 
in the ſmaller poems of Milton, which Pore had juit per- 
haps been reading. | 


V. 45 | 
ancillulas 
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ancillulas ipſius & tuas, crebris literis de 
his, in quibus adhuc fluctuas, naufragiis 
certificare digneris, ut nos ſaltem quæ tibi 
ſolæ remanſimus, doloris vel gaudii parti- 
cipes habeas *. On the mention of letters, 
ſhe breaks out into that beautiful account 
of their uſe, which is finely improved from 
the latin. 


Heaven firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid +, 
Some baniſh'd lover, or ſome captive maid ; 


They live, they ſpeak, they breathe; what love 


inſpires, | 
Warm from the ſoul, and faithful to its fires f; 
, The 
Epiſt. i. Heloiſſ. pag: 46. + V. 51. 


t It is to be hoped, that ſome of the fair ſex, of the abi- 
lities of Eloiſa, for we have two or three ſuch at preſent in 
Great Britain, will anſwer the ingenious, but paradoxical 
philoſopher of Geneva, who has vented many blaſphemies 
againſt the paſſion of love. II faut diſtinguer, ſays he, 
le MORAL du phy/igue dans le ſentiment de l' amour. Le 
phyſique eſt ce deſir general qui porte un ſexe A s“ unir & 
I autre: Le moral eſt ce qui determine ce deſir, & le fixe 
ſar un ſeul objet, excluſivement; ou qui du moins lui donne 
pour cet objet prefere un plus grand degré d' Energie. Or 
il eſt facile de voir que le moral de l' amour eſt un ſenti- 
ment factice; ne de Þ uſage de la ſociete & celebre par les 
femmes avec beaucoup d' habilete & de ſoin, pour Etablir 


Vol. I. Y leur 


Im . 
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The virgin's wiſh without her fear impart, 
Excuſe the bluſh and pour out all the heart. 


« De quibuſcunque autem nobis ſcribas, 
non parvum nobis remedium conferes ; hoc 
ſaltem uno, quod te noſtri memorem efle 
monſtrabis.” She then quotes “ an unne- 
ceſſary paſſage of Seneca, and adds, * Si 
imagines nobis amicorum abſentium ju- 
cunde ſunt, quæ memoriam renovant, & 
defiderium abſentiz falſo atque inani ſolatio 
levant; quanto jucundiores ſunt literæ, quæ 
amici abſentis veras notas efferunt ?“ The 
origin of Eloiſa's paſſion is, with much art 
and knowledge of human nature, aſcribed 
to her admiration of her handſome precep- 
tor: this circumſtance 1s particularly poe- 
tical, and even ſublime; 


My fancy form'd thee of angelic kind, 
Some emanation of th' all-beauteous mind. 


leur empire, & rendre dominant le ſexe qui devroit obẽir.“ 
DiscovRs ſur l' origine de P INtGALITE parmi les hom- 
mes—Par J. J. Rouſſeau. Amſterdam, 1755. p. 78. 

It is not to be wondered at that he who has written a ſa- 
tire againſt human ſociety, ſhould ſatirize its greateſt bleſ- 
fing. 

* Epiſt. p. 47. + Ibid. 1 

How 
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* How oft, when preſs'd to marriage, have I ſaid, 
Curſe on all laws but thoſe which love has made! 
Let wealth, let honour wait the wedded dame, 
Auguſt her deed and ſacred be her fame; 
Before true paſſion all theſe views remove, 
Fame, wealth, and honour, what are you to love! 


Theſe ſentiments are plainly from the let- 
ters, Nihil unquam, deus ſcit, in te, niſi 
te requiſivi; te pure non tua concupiſcens. 
Non matrimonii fœdera, non dotes aliquas 
expectavi. Et fi uxoris nomen ſanctius ac 
validius videtur, dulcius mihi ſemper extitit 
amicæ vocabulum, aut, fi non indigneris, 
concubinæ vel ſcorti .- Pop has added a 
very 1njudicious thought, 


t The jealous God, when we profane his fires, 
Thoſe reſtleſs paſſions in revenge inſpires. 


And again, 


$ Love free as air, at fight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 


It is improper for a perſon in the ſituation 
of Eloiſa to mention Cupid ;. mythology is 


9 V. 27. + Epiſt. i. Heloiſſ. pag. 49. 
t V. 81. § V. 75. 
201 Y 2 here 
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here out of its place. The letters alſo fur- 
niſhed the next thought: 


Not Cæſat's empreſs would I deign to prove, 
No, make me miſtreſs of the man I love. 


% Devm teſtem invoco, fi me Auguſtus, 
univerſo preſidens mundo, matrimonii ho- 
nore dignatetur, totumque mihi orbem con- 
firmaret in perpetuo præſidendum, charius 
mihi & dignius videretur, tua dici meretrix, 
quam illius imperatrix +.” Next ſhe de- 
ſcribes their unparalleled happineſs in the 
full and free enjoyment of their loves ; but 
all at once ſtops ſhort, and exclaims with 
eagerneſs, as if ſhe at that inſtant ſaw the 


dreadful ſcene alluded to, 


1 Alas how chang'd ! what ſudden horrors riſe ! 
A naked lover, bound and bleeding lies ! 
Where, where was Eloiſe ? her voice, her hand, 
Her ponyard had oppos'd the dire command! 
Barbarian, ſtay ! that bloody ſtroke reſtrain, 
The crime was common, common be the pain F. 


One 


* V. 87. Epiſt. i. Heloiſſ. pag. 50. f V. 100. 
$ It was difficult to mention this cataſtrophe that beſel 
Abelard with any dignity and grace; in which there is ſtill 
e ſomething 
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One knows not which niet 1 to applaud, the 
lively imagery, the pathetic, or the artful 
decency, with which this tranſaction is de- 
licately hinted at, in theſe moſt excellent 

lines: 


ſomething indelicate, notwithſtanding all the dexterity and 
management of our poet, in ſpeaking of ſo untoward a 
circumſtance. I know not where caſtration is the chief 
cauſe of diſtreſs, in any other poem, except in a very ex- 
traordinary one of Catullus, where Atys, ſtruck with mad- 
neſs by Berecynthia, in a fit of enthuſiaſm, inflicts this 
puniſhment on himſelf. After which he laments his con- 


dition in very pathetic ſtrains. The poem has been ſo 


little remarked on, that I ſhall take the liberty of inſerting 
the following paſſage in the ſpeech of Atys, which is very 
dramatic, fall of ſpirit, and ſudden changes of paſſion : 


Egone a mea remota hæc ferar in nemora domo ? 
Patria, bonis, amicis, genitoribus abero ? 
Abero foro, paleſtra, ſtadio, gymnaſiis? 
Miſer, ah miſer, querendum eſt etiam atque etiam, anime, 
Quod enim genus? figura eſt? ego numquid abierim ? 
Ego mulier ?—ego adoleſcens, ego ephebus, ego puer, 
Ego gymnaſfii fui flos, ego eram decus olei, 
Mihi januz frequentes, mihi limina tepida 
Mihi floridis corollis redimita domus erat, 
Linquendum ubi eſſet orto mihi ſole cubiculum. 
Egone deum miniſtra, & Cybeles famula ferar ? 
Egone mænas, ego mei pars, ego vir ſterilis ero ? 
Ego viridis algida Idæ nive amicta loca colam ? 
Ego vitam agam ſub altis Phrygiz columinibus ? 
Ubi cerva ſylvicultrix, ubi aper nemorivagus ? 
Jam jam dolet quod egi, jam, jam quoque pænitet! 


3 The 
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lines: which are the genuine voice of na- 
ture and paſſion, and place the object in- 
tended to be impreſſed on the reader full in 
his ſight. 


SHr next reminds Abelard of the ſolem- 
nity of her taking the veil, from verſe one 
hundred and fix, to one hundred and 
eighteen, which are highly beautiful, par- 
ticularly theſe circumſtances attending the 
rite 


As with cold lips I kiſs'd the ſacred veil, 
The ſhrines all zrembled, and the lamps grew pale / 


The whole poem being of a ſtrain rather ſuperiour to the 
generality of Roman poeſy, and being alſo ſo much above 
the tender and elegant genius of Catullus, whoſe name it 
hears, inclines me to think it a tranſlation from ſome Gre- 
cian writer; and perhaps, if the reader will peruſe the 
whole, it will give him the trueſt notion of an old dithy- 
rambic, of any poem antiquity has left us. The text is in 
fome places much corrupted, but enough remains pure and 
intelligible to place it at the head of latin poetry, how 
firangely ſoever it has been neglected. It ought to be ob- 
ſerved, that the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth lines of this 
quotation, bear a wonderful reſemblance to a fine paſſage in 
the book of Job, ch. xxix. ver. 6. & ſeq. I ſhall only add, 
that this is the only complete poem of the kind. 


Theſe 
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Theſe two circumſtances are fancied with 
equal force and propriety ; and this ſuppoſed 
prognoſtic of the uneaſineſs ſhe would un- 
dergo in the monaſtic life, is very affecting. 
But her paſſion intruded itſelf even in the 
midſt of this awful act of devotion; the 
ſtrength of which ſhe repreſents by this par- 


ticular, 


* Yet then, to thoſe dread altars as 1 drew, 
Not on the Croſs my eyes were fixt, but You. 


Here the gives her fondneſs leave to expa- 
tiate into many amorous ideas; 


1 Still on that breaſt enamour'd let me lie, 


Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye, 
Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be preſt; 


And then follows a line exquiſitely paſſio- 
nate, and worthy the /en/ibzlity of Sappho or 
of Eloiſa, 


Give all thou can? /—and let me dream the ref, 


Suddenly ſhe here checks the torrent of this 
amorous tranſport 


P V. 115. | + Wa 123. 
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Ah no- inſtruct me other joys to prize *, 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes. 
Full in my view ſet all the bright abode, 
And make my ſoul quit Abelard for God. 


She puts him in mind of his being the fa- 
ther and founder of the monaſtery, and en- 
treats him to viſit his flock on that account. 
This topic is taken from the Letters. 


From the falſe world in early youth they fled t, 
By thee to mountains, wilds, and deſarts led; 
You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the deſart ſmil'd, 
And paradiſe was open'd in the wild. | 


** Nihil hic ſuper alienum edificaſti funda- 
mentum ; totum quod hic eſt, tua creatio 
eſt. Solitudo hæc feris tantum, five latro- 
nibus vacans, nullam hominum habitatio- 
nem noverat, nullam domum habuerat. 
In ipſis cubilibus ferarum, in ipſis lati- 
bulis latronum, ubi nec nominari deus 
folet, divinum erexiſti tabernaculum, et 
ſpiritiis ſancti proprium dediciſti templum. 
Nihil ad hoc edificandum ex regum vel 
principum opibus intuliſti, cum plurima 


2 V. 125. + V. 129. 


poſſes 
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poſſes & maxima, ut quicquid fieret, tibi 
ſoli poſſet aſcribi “.“ Which laſt ſentence 
is finely improved by PoE; being at once 
heightened with pathos and poetic ima- 
gery ; and containing an oblique ſatire on 
benefactions raiſed by avarice, or extorted 


by fear. 


No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores + 
Our ſhrines irradiate vr emblaze our floors ; 
No filver ſaints by dying miſers giv*n, 
Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited heav'n; 
But ſuch plain roofs as piety could raiſe. 


No part of this poem, or indeed of any 
of PopE's productions is fo truly poetical, 
and contains ſuch ſtrong painting, as the 
paſſage to which we are now arrived; The 
deſcription of the convent, where Poee's 
religion certainly aided his fancy. It is 
impoflible to read it without being truck 
with a penſive pleaſure, and a facred awe, 
at the ſolemnity of the ſcene ; ſo pictureſque 
are the epithets. 


* Epift. i. Heloifl. p. 46. 1 V. 135. 
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In theſe /one walls, (their days eternal bound) * 
T heſe moſs-grown domes with ſpiry turrets crown'd, 
Where awful arches make the noonday night, 
And the dim windows ſhed a ſolemn light 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, 


All the circumſtances that can amuſe and 
ſooth the mind of a ſolitary, are next enu- 
merated in this expreſſive manner : and the 
reader that ſhall be diſguſted at the length of 
the quotation, one might pronounce, has no 
taſte, either for painting or poetry: 


The darkſome pines that o'er yon rocks reclin'd + 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 
The wand'ring ſtreams that ſhine between the hills, 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees , 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze 

No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to reſt the viſionary maid. ' 


The effect and influence of MrLANncnuoLyY, 
who is beautifully perſonified, on every ob- 
ject that occurs, and on every part of the 


V. 141+ +. V. 154. 


t Read with this paſſage, Mr. Gray's account of his 
journey to the Grande Chartreuſe. Works, 4to. p. 67. 


2 | convent, 
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convent, cannot be too much applauded, or 
too often read, as it is founded on nature 
and experience. That temper of mind caſts 
a gloom on all things. 


But o'er the twilight groves and duſky caves *, 
Long-ſounding iles, and intermingled graves, 
Black MEeLAncHorLy ſits, and round her throws 
A death-like ſilence, and a dread repoſe ; 

Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 


The figurative expreſſions, 7hrows, and 
breathes, and browner horror, are, I verily 
believe, ſome of the ſtrongeſt and boldeſt in 
the Engliſh language. The 1Mace of the 
Goddeſs MLANchol x fitting over the 
convent, and as it were expanding her 
dreadful wings over its whole circuit, and 
diffuſing her gloom all around it, is truly 
ſublime, and ſtrongly conceived. 


ELoisa proceeds to give an account of 
the oppolite ſentiments, that divide and 


V. 163. 
diſturb 
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diſturb her ſoul; theſe are hinted in the 
Letters alſo. 


Ah wretch ! believ'd the ſpouſe of God in vain *, 
Confeſs'd within the ſlave of love and man! 

T ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought; 

I mourn the lover, not lament the fault. 


This however is improved greatly on the 
original.“ Caſtam me prædicant, qui 
non deprehenderunt hypocritam +.”— 
« Quomodo etiam pænitentia peccatorum 
dicitur, quantacunque fit corporis afffictio, 
fi mens adhuc ipſam peccandi retinet vo- 
luntatem, & priſtinis æſtuat deſideriis þ ?” 
She then fondly calls on Abelard for aſ- 


ſiſtance, 


O come! O teach me nature to ſubdue 8, 
Renounce my love, my life, myſelf, and—you | 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 
Alone can rival, can ſuccecd to thee ! 


Fired with this idea of religion, ſhe takes 
occaſion to dwell on the happineſs of a 
BLAMELESS veſtal, one who has no ſuch fia 


* V. 190. + Epiſt. p. 68. 1 Ibid. 66. § V. 206. 
ON 
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on her conſcience, as ſhe has, to bemoan. 
The life of ſuch an one is deſcribed at 
length by ſuch ſorts of pleaſure, as none 
but a ſpotleſs nun can partake of ; the cli- 
max of her happineſs is finely conducted ; 


For her the SPovsE prepares the bridal ring *, 
For her white virgins hymeneals ſing, 

For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 
And wings of Seraphs ſhed divine perfumes, 
To ſounds of heavenly harps ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day 


What a judicious and poetical uſe hath 
Pope here made of the opinions of the 
myſtics and quietiſts : how would Fenelon 
have been delighted with theſe lines! True 
poetry, after all, cannot well ſubſiſt, at 
leaſt is never ſo ſtriking, without a tincture 
of enthuſiaſm. The ſudden tranſition has 
a fine effect; | 


Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ +, 
Far other raptures of unholy joy. 


Which raptures are painted with much 
ſenſibility, and in very animating colours. 


Vin. | "SP 323. 
| 66 Nec 
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« Nec etiam dormienti ſuis illuſionibus 
parcunt “.“ 


Again, 


O curſt dear horrors of all-conſcious night + 3 
How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight! 


This is very forcibly expreſſed. She pro- 
ceeds to recount a dream; in which I was 
always heavily diſappointed, becauſe the 
imagined diſtreſs is ſuch, as might attend the 
dreams of any perſon whatever 4. 


Methinks we wand'ring go & 


Thro' dreary waſtes, and weep each other's woe, 
Where round ſome mouldring tow'r pale ivy creeps, 
And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps ; | 
Sudden you mount, you beckon from the ſkies, 
Clouds interpoſe, &c. 


Theſe are, indiſputably, pictureſque lines; 
but what we want is a v1is1oN of ſome ſuch 
appropriated, and peculiar diſtreſs, as could 
be incident to none but Eloiſa; and which 
ſhould be drawn from, and have reference 


5 £2 
V. 133: + V. 129. 
I It is partly from Dido's dream. § V. 242. 
to, 
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to, her ſingle ſtory. What diſtinguiſhes 
Homer and Shakeſpear from all other poets, 
is, that they do not give their readers GE“ 
NERAL ideas: every image is the particular 
and unalienable property of the perſon who 
uſes it; it is ſuited to no other; it is made 
for him or her alone. Even Virgil himſelf 
is not free from this fault; but is fre- 
quently general and indiſcriminating, where 
Homer is minutely circumſtantial. She 
next compares his ſituation with her own: 


For thee the fates, ſeverely kind, ordain* 

A cool ſuſpenſe from pleaſure and from pain; 
Thy life a long dead calm of fixt repoſe, 

No pulſe that riots, and no blood that glows +. 


Here Eloiſa glances with great modeſty and 
delicacy, at the irreparable misfortune of her 
mutilated lover, which ſhe always mentions 
with regret. 


A HINT in the Letters has been beauti- 
fully heightened, and elevated into exquiſite 


. V. 250. 


+ The four fimilies that follow, drawn from religion, are | 
admirable. ; 


poetry, 
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poetry, in the next paragraph. Eloiſa ſays 


only, Inter ipſa miſſarum ſolemnia, ubi 
purior eſſe debeat oratio, obſcœna earum 
voluptatum phantaſmata ita ſibi penitus mi- 
ſerrimam captivant animam, ut turpitudi- 
nibus illis, magis quam orationi, vacem.— 
Nec ſolum quæ egimus, ſed loca pariter & 
tempora *,” &c.—Let us ſee how this has 
been improved. 


What ſcenes appear, wherc'er | turn my view +, 
The dear ideas where I fly purſuc, 
Riſe in the grove, before the altar riſe— 


Then follows a circumſtance peculiarly ten- 
der and proper, as it refers to a particular 
excellence of Abelard, 


Thy Voice I ſeem in every hymn to hear :, 
With every bead I drop too ſoft a tear. 


To which ſucceeds that ſublime deſcription 
of a high maſs, which came from the poet's 
ſoul, and is very ſtriking. 


* Epiſt. ii. Heloiſf. pag. 67. 1 V. 251. 


1 V. 269. 
8 When 
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When from the cenſer clouds of fragrance roll &, 
And ſwelling organs lift the riſing ſou], 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, 
Prieſts, tapers, temples, ſwim before my ſight, 
In ſeas of flame my plunging foul is drown'd; 

W hile altars blaze, and angels tremble round, 


I BELIEVE few perſons have ever been 
preſent at the celebrating a maſs in a good 
choir, but have been extremely affected 
with awe, if not with devotion; which 
ought to put us on our guard, againſt the 
inſinuating nature of ſo pompous and al- 
luring a religion. Lord Bolingbroke being 
one day preſent at this ſolemnity, in the 
chapel at Verſailles, and ſeeing the arch- 
biſhop of Paris elevate the hoſt, whiſpered 
his companion the Marquis de * * * * *, 
If I were king of France, I would al- 
ways perform this ceremony myſelf.” 
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Come, with one glance of thoſe deluding eyes *, 
Blot out each bright idea of the ſkies ; 

Take back that grace, that ſorrow, and theſe tears, 
Take back my fruitleſs penitence and pray'rs ; 
Snatch me juſt mounting, from the bleſt abode, 
Aſſiſt the fiends, and tear me from my God 


Suddenly, religion ruſhes back on her mind, 
and ſhe exclaims eagerly, 


No; fly me, fly me!] far as pole to pole !— + 
Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. 

Thy oaths I quit, thy memory reſign, 

Forget, renounce me, hate whate'er was mine. 


This change is judicious and moving. And 
the following invocation to hope, faith, and 
chriſtian grace, to come and take full poſ- 
ſeſſion of her ſoul, is ſolemn, and ſuited to 
the condition of her mind; for it ſeems to 
be the poet's intention to ſhew the force of 
religion over paſſion at laſt, and to repreſent 
her as a little calm and reſigned to her de- 
ſtiny, and way of life. To fix her in which 
holy temper, the circumſtance that follows 
may be ſuppoſed to contribute. For ſhe 


V. 280. + V. 300. 
| relates 
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relates an incident to Abelard, which had 
made a very deep impreſſion on her mind, 
and cannot fail of making an equal one, on 
the mind of thoſe readers, who can reliſh 
true poetry, and ſtrong imagery. The ſcene 
ſhe paints is awful: the repreſents herſelf 
lying on a tomb, and thinking ſhe heard 
ſome * ſpirit calling to her in every low 
wind, — 


Here as I watch'd the dying lamps around +, 
From yonder ſhrine I hcard a hollow ſound, 
Come, ſiſter, come, (it ſaid, or ſcem'd to ſay) 
The place is here, ſad ſiſter, come away | 

Once like thyſelf I trembled, wept and pray'd . 
Love's victim then, but now a ſainted maid. 


This ſcene would make a fine ſubje& for 
the pencil; and is worthy a capital painter. 
He might place Eloiſa in the long ile of a 
great Gothic church; a lamp ſhould hang 


* V. 308. 
+ Virgil however gave the hint. —Hinc exaudiri voces, 
& verba vocantis viſa viri L. iv. 460. 


t It is well contrived, that this inviſible ſpeaker ſhould 
be a perſon that had been under th> very ſame kind of mis- 
fortunes with Eloiſa. 
| > 2 over 
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over her head, whoſe dim and diſmal ray 
ſhould afford only light enough to make 
darkneſs viſible. She herſelf ſhould be 
repreſented in the inſlant, when ſhe firſt 
hears this aerial voice, and in the attitude 
of flarting round with aſtoniſhment and 
fear. And this was the method a very 
great maſter took, % paint a ſound, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion. This ſub- 
ject was the baptiſm of Jeſus Chriſt; and, 
in order to bring into the piece the re- 
markable incident of the voice from heaven, 
which cried aloud, “ This is my beloved 
ſon,” he repreſented all the aſſembly that 
attended on the banks of Jordan, gazing 


up into heaven, with the utmoſt ardor of 
amazement. 


At this call of a fiſter in misfortune, who 
had been viſited with a ſad fimilitude of 


griefs with her own, Eloiſa breaks out in a 
religious tranſport, 


[I come, I come] prepare your roſeate bow'rs, 
Cceleftial palms, and ever-blooming flow'rs; 
Thither where ſinners may have reſt I go! 


She 
5 
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She then calls on Abelard, to pay her the laſt 
ſad offices; and to be preſent with Ner in 
the article of death, 


See my lips tremble, and my eyeballs roll 


And then a circumſtance of perſonal fond- 
neſs intervenes, 


Suck my laſt breath, and catch the flying ſoul ! 


But ſhe inſtantly corrects herſelf, and would 
have her Abelard attend her at theſe laſt 
ſolemn moments, only as a devout prieſt, 
and not as a fond lover. The image, in 
which ſhe repreſents him coming to ad- 
miniſter extreme unction, is ſtriking and 
pictureſque ; | 


Ah, no- in ſacred veſtments mayſt thou ftand, 
The hallow'd taper “ trembling in thy hand, 
Preſent the croſs before my /ifted eye, 

Teach me at once, and learn of me, to die 


She adds, that it will be ſome conſolation to 
| behold him once more, tho' even in the ago- 
nies of death, 


* The words printed in Italics ought to be looked on as 
particularly beautiful. 
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Ah then ! thy once-lov'd Eloiſa ſee ! 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me 


Which laſt line I could never read without 
great emotion; it is at once ſo pathetic, and 
ſo artfully points back to the whole train 
and nature of their misfortunes. The cir- 
cumſtances, ſhe wiſhes may attend the death 
of Abelard, are poetically imagined, and are 
alſo agreeable to the notions of myſtic de- 
votion, The death of St. Jerome is finely 
painted by DoMENicniNo, with ſuch at- 
tendant particulars. 


In trance ecſtatic may thy pangs be drown'd *, 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee round, 
From opening ſkies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, 
And ſaints embrace thee with a love like mine. 
May one kind grave unite each hapleſs name, 

And graft my love immortal on thy fame! 


This wiſh was fulfilled. The body of 
Abelard, who died twenty years before 
Eloiſa, was ſent to Eloiſa, who interred it 
in the monaſtery of the Paraclete, and it 
was accompanied with a very extraordinary 


V. 310. 
5 form 
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form of Abſolution, from the famous Peter 
de Clugny ; Ego Petrus Cluniacenſis ab- 
bas, qui Petrum Abelardum in mofachum 
Cluniacenſem recepi, & corpus ejus furtim 
delatum Heloiſſæ Abbatiſſæ, & monialibus 
Paracleti conce:!i, auctoritate omnipotentis 
Dei, & omnium ſanctorum, abſolvo eum, 
pro officio, ab omnibus peccatis ſuis &. — 
«« Eloiſa herſelf, ſays + Vigneul Marville, 
ſolicited for this abſolution, and Peter de 
Clugny willingly granted it; on what it 
could be founded, I leave to our learned 
theologiſts to determine. In certain ages, 
opinions have prevailed, for which no ſolid 
reaſon can be given.” When Eloiſa died 
in 1163, ſhe was interred by the ſide of 
her beloved huſband : I muſt not forget to 
mention, for the fake of thoſe who are fond 
of modern miracles, that when ſhe was put 
into the grave, Abelard ſtretched out his 
arms to receive her, and cloſely embraced 


her. 


* Epiſt. Abæl. & Heloif. p. 238. 
+ Melanges, T. ii. p. 55. 
2 4. ELoisA, 
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ELois à, at the concluſion of the EPISTLE 
to which we are now arriv'd, is judiciouſly 
repreſented as gradually ſettling into a tran- 
quility of mind, and ſeemingly reconciled 
to her fate. She can bear to ſpeak of their 
being buried together, without violent emo- 
tions. Two lovers are introduced as vi- 
ſiting their celebrated tombs, and the be- 
haviour of theſe ſtrangers is finely ima- 
gined: Ou | 


If ever chance two wand'ring lovers brings, 
To Paraclete's white walls and filver ſprings ; 
O'er the pale marble ſhall they join their heads, 
And drink the. falling tears each other ſheds ; 
Then fadly ſay, with mutual pity mov'd, 

Oh! may we never love as theſe have lov'd ! 


Tux poet adds, ſtill farther, what impreſ- 
ſions a view of their ſepulchre would make 
even on a ſpectator leſs intereſted than theſe 
two lovers; and how it could affect his mind, 


even in the midſt of the moſt folemn acts of 
religion ; 


From the full quire when loud Hoſannas riſe * 
And ſwell the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice, 


V. 353: : 
Wii Acid 
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Amid that ſcene, if ſome relenting eye, 

Glance on the ſtone where our cold relics lie, 
Devotion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from heay'n, - 
One human tear ſhall drop—and be forgiven ! 


Wirz this laſt line, at firſt it appears, 
that the poem ſhould have ended; for the 
eight additional verſes *, concerning ſome 
poet, that haply might ariſe to ſing their 
misfortune, are languid and flat, and di- 
miniſh the pathos of the foregoing ſenti- 
ments. They might ſtand it ſhould ſeem 
for the concluſion of almoſt any ftory, 
were we not informed, that they were 
added by the Poet in alluſion to his own 
caſe, and the ſtate of his own mind. For 
I am well informed, that what determined 
him in the choice of the ſubje& of this 
epiſtle, was the retreat of that lady into a 


* And ſure if fate ſome future bard ſhall join 
In fad ſimilitude of grief to mine, 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 
And image charms he mutt behold no more; 
Such if there be, who loves ſo long, ſo well; 
Let him our ſad, our tender ftory tell! 
The well ſung woes will ſooth my penſive ghoſt ; 
He belt can paint em, who can feet *'em moſt. 


2 unnery, 
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nunnery, whoſe death he had lately fo pa- 
thetically lamented, in a foregoing Elegy, 
and for whom he had conceived a violent 
paſſion. She was firſt beloved by a noble- 
man *, an intimate friend of Pops, and, 
on his d. ſerting her, retired into France; 
when, before the had made her laſt vows in 
the convent, to which ſhe had retreated, ſhe 
put an end to her unfortunate life. The 
recollection of this circumſtance will add a 
beauty and a pathos to many paſſages in the 
poem, and will confirm the doctrine de- 
livered above, concerning the choice of 


ſubject. 


Tris EPISTLE, is, on the whole, one 
of the moſt highly finithed, and certainly 
the moſt intereſting, of the pieces of our 
author; and, together with the ELEGY to 
the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady, 1s 
the only inſtance of the Pathetic Pope has 
given us. I think one may venture to re- 
mark, that the reputation of Pops, as a 


poet, among poſterity, will be principally 


* The duke of Buckingham Sheffield. 
| | __ owing 
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owing to his WinDSOR-FOREST, his Rape 


OF THE Lock, and his ELoisa TO ABE- 
LARD; Whilſt the facts and characters al- 


luded to and expoſed, in his later writings, 
will be forgotten and unknown, and their 
poignancy and propriety little reliſhed. 
For Wir and SATIRE are tranſitory and 


periſhable, but NATURE and PAss fo are 
eternal. 


8 F. 
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TFOT, Ul. 


Of the Tzmris of Faux, from 


CHAUCER. 


EW difquifitions are more amuſing, 

or perhaps more inſtructive, than thofe 
which relate to the riſe and gradual increaſe 
of literature in any kingdom: And among 
the various ſpecics of literature, the origin 
and progreſs of poetry, however ſhallow 
reaſoners may deſpiſe it, is a ſubject af no 
ſmall utility. For the manners and cuſ- 
toms, the different ways of thinking and of 
living, the favorite paſſions, purſuits, and 
pleaſures of men, appear in no writings ſo 
ſtrongly marked, as in the works of the 
poets in their reſpective ages; ſo that in 
theſe compoſitions, the hiſtorian, the mo- 
raliſt, the politician, and the philoſopher, 
may, each of them, meet with abundant 
matter for reflection and obſervation. 


PoETRY 
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PorTrRy made it's firſt appearance in 
Britain, as perhaps in moſt other countries; 
in the form of chronicles, intended to per- 
petuate the deeds both of civil and military 
heroes, but moſtly the latter. Of this ſpe- 
cies is the chronicle of Robert of Gloceſ- 
ter; and of this ſpecies alſo was the ſong, 
or ode, of Roland, which William the 
Conqueror, and his followers, ſung at 
their landing in this kingdom from Nor- 
mandy. The mention of which event, 
will naturally remind us of the check it 
gave to the native ſtrains of the old Britiſh 
poetry, by an introduction of foreign man- 
ners, cuſtoms, images, and language. 
Theſe ancient ſtrains were; however, ſuf= 
ficiently harſh, dry, and uncouth. And 
it was to the Talians we owed any thing 
that could be called poetry: from whom 
Chaucer, imitated by PopE in this viſion, 
copied largely, as hey are ſaid to have 
done from the bards of Provence; and to 
which Italians he is perpetually owning his 
obligations, particularly to Boccace and Pe- 
trarch. But Petrarch had great advantages, 


which 
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which Chaucer wanted, not only in the 
friendſhip and advice of Boccace, but ſtill 
more in having found ſuch a predeceſſor as 
Dante. In the year 1359, Boccace ſent to 
Petrarch a copy of Dante, whom he called 
his father, written with his own hand. 
And it 1s remarkable, that he accompanied 
his preſent with an apology for ſending this 
poem to Petrarch, who, it ſeems, was 
jealous of Dante, and in the anſwer ſpeaks 
coldly of his merits. This circumſtance, 
unobſerved by the generality of writers, 
and even by Fontanini, Creſcembini, and 
Muratori, is brought forward and related 
at large, in the third volume, page 507, 
of the very entertaining Memoirs of the 
life of Petrarch. In the year 1363, Boc- 
cace, driven from Florence by the plague, 
viſited Petrarch at Venice, and carried with 
him Leontius Pilatus, of Theſſalonica, a 
man of genius, but of haughty, rough, and 
brutal manners; from this ſingular man,, 
who periſhed in a voyage from Conſtan- 
tinople to Venice, 1305, Petrarch received 
a Latin tranſlation of the Iliad and Odyſley. 

| | . Muratori, 
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Muratori, in his 1. book, Della Perfetta 
Poeſia, p. 18, relates, that a very few 
years after the death of Dante, 1321, a 
moſt curious work on the Italian poetry, 
was written by a M. A. di Tempo, of 
which he had ſeen a manuſcript in the 
great library at Milan, of the year 1332, 
and of which this is the title: Incipit 
Summa Artis Ritmici vulgaris dictaminis. 
The chapters are thus divided. Ritmorum 
vulgarium ſeptem ſunt genera. 1. Eſt So- 
netus. 2. Ballata. 3. Cantio extenſa. 
4. Rotundellus. 5. Mandrialis. 6. Ser- 
venteſius. 7. Motus confectus. But what- 
ever Chaucer might copy from the Italians, 
yet the artful and entertaining plan of his 
Canterbury Tales, was purely original and 
his own. This admirable piece, even ex- 
clufive of it's poetry, is highly valuable, 
as it preferves to us the livelieſt and ex- 
atteſt picture of the manners, cuſtoms, 
characters, and habits of our forefathers, 
whom he has brought before our eyes 
acting as on a ſtage, ſuitably to their dif- 
ferent orders and employments. With theſe 


portraits 
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portraits the drieſt antiquary muſt be de- 
| lighted; by this plan, he has more judi- 
eiouſly connected theſe ſtories which the 
gueſts relate, than Boccace has done his 
novels: whom he has imitated, if not ex- 
celled, in the variety of the ſubjects of 
his tales. It 1s a common miſtake, that 
Chaucer's excellence lay in his manner of 
treating light and ridiculous ſubjects ; for 
whoever will attentively conſider the noble 
poem of Palamon and Arcite, will be con- 
vinced that he equally excels in the pa- 
thetic and the ſublime. It has been but 
lately proved, that the Palamon and Ar- 
cite of Chaucer, 1s taken from the The- 
ſeida of Boccace; a poem which has been, 
till within a few years paſt, ſtrangely neg- 
lected and unknown; and of which Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has given a curious and exact 
ſummary, in his diſſertation on the Can- 
terbury Tales, vol. iv. p. 135. I cannot 
forbear expreſſing my ſurpriſe, that the 
circumſtance of Chaucer's borrowing this 
tale ſhould have remained ſo long unob- 
ſerved, when it is ſo plainly and poſitivel) 

men- 
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mentioned in a book ſo very common, as 
the Memoirs of Niceron; who ſays, t. 33. 
p. 44, after giving an abſtract of the ſtory 
of Palamon and Arcite, G. Chaucer, I Ho- 
mere de ſon pays, a mis l'ouvrage de Boc- 
cace en vers Anglois. This book was 
publiſhed by Niceron 1736. Healſo men- 
tions a French tranſlation of the Theſeida, 
publiſhed at Paris M.D.CC. 1597, in 
12mo. The late Mr. Stanley, who was 
as accurately ſkilled in modern as in an- 
cient Greek, for a long time was of opi- 
nion, that this poem, in modern political 
Greek verſes, was the original; in which 
opinion he was confirmed by the Abbe 
Barthelemy, at Paris, whoſe learned cor- 
reſpondence with Mr. Stanley on this ſub- 
ject I have read. At laſt Mr. Stanley gave 
up this opinion, and was convinced that 
Boccace invented the tale. Creſcembini 
and Muratori have mentioned the Theſeida 
more than once. That very laborious and 


learned antiquary Apo/jolo Zeng, ſpeaks thus 


of it, in his Notes to the Bibliotheca of 
VI. I. A a Fon 
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Fontanini, p. 450, t. i. Queſta opera paſ- 
torale (that is, the ameto) che prende il 
nome dal paſtore ameto, ha data l'origine 
all eg/oga Italiana, non ſenza lode del Boc- 
cacio, cui pure Ia noſtra lingua du il ritro- 
vamento della o:/ava rima (which was firſt 
uſed in the Theſeida) e del poema eroico. 
Gravina does not mention this poem. 
Creſcembini gives this opinion of it, p. 118, 
t. 1. Nel medeſimo ſecolo del Petrarca, il 
 Boccacio diede principio all' Epica, colla 
ſua Teſeide, e col Filoſtrato; ma nello 
ſtile non eccedé la mediocrità, anzi ſo- 
vente cadde nell' umile. The faſhion that 
has lately obtained, in all the nations of 
Europe, of republiſhing and illuſtrating 
their old poets, does honour to the good 
taſte and liberal curioſity of the preſent 
age. It is always pleaſing, and indeed uſe- 
ful, to look back to the rude beginnings of 
any art, brought to a greater degree of ele- 
gance and grace. 


Aurea nunc, olim ſylveſtribus horrida damis. 
| VIRG. 


Amon 8 
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Among other inſtances of vanity, the 
French are perpetually bcafting, that they 
have been our maſters in many of the po- 
lite arts, and made earlier improvemeats in 
literature. But it may be aſked, what co- 
temporary poet can they name to ſtand in 
competition with Chaucer, except William 
de Loris? In carefully examining the cu- 
rious work of the preſident Fauchet, on 
the characters of the ancient French poets, 
I can find none of this age, but barren 
chroniclers, and harſh romancers in rhim<, 
without the elegance, elevation, inventio!2, 
or harmony of Chaucer. Paſquiere in- 
forms us, that it was about the time of 
Charles VI. 1380, that les chants * royaux, 
balades, rondeaux, and paſtorales, began to 
be in vogue; but theſe compoſitions are 
low and feeble, in compariſon of the ve- 
nerable Engliſh bard. Froiſſart the va- 
luable hiſtorian, about the ſame time wrote 


* Z,urita, the Spaniſh hiſtorian, relates, that John the 
Firſt, king of Arragon, invited the Treavadcurs to ſettle in 
Barcelona in the fourteenth century. The famous marquis 
of Villena, who wrote the celebrated work, called Gaya 
Scientia, died 1434. 


A a 2 very 
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very indifferent verſes. Charles of Orleans, 
father of Lewis XII. left a manuſcript of 
his poems. At his death Francis Villon 
was thirty-three years old ; and John Marot, 
the father of Clement, was then born. 
According to Boileau, whoſe teſtimony as 
a poet, but not, I fear, as an antiquarian, 
ſhould be regarded, Villon was the firſt 
who gave any form and order to the French 


poetry. 


Villon ſceut le premier, dans ces fiecles groſſieurs, 
D' ebrouiller l' art confus de nos vieux Romanciers *. 


But Villon was merely a pert and infipid 
ballad-monger, whoſe thoughts and diction 
| were as low and illiberal, as his life. 


Tre Housz of FAME, as Chaucer en- 
titled his piece, gave the hint, as we ob- 
ſerved, of the poem before us, though the 
deſign is in truth improved and heightened 
by the maſterly hand of Pop. It is not 
improbable, that this ſubje& was ſuggeſted 
to our author, not only by Dryden's tranſla- 


* L*Art Poet. chan. i. 
tions 
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tions of Chaucer, of which Pop was fo 
fond, but likewiſe, by that celebrated pa- 
per of Addiſon, in the Tatler, called the 
Tables of Fame, to which the great wor- 
thies of antiquity are introduced, and 
ſeated according to their reſpective merits 
and characters; and which was publiſhed 
ſome years before this poem was written, 
Chaucer himſelf borrowed his deſcription 
from Ovid, in the beginning of the twelfth 
book of his Metamorphoſes, from whence 
he has cloſely copied the ſituation and for- 
mation of the edifice. | 


Orbe locus medio eſt inter terraſque fretumque, 
Cceleſteſque plagas, triplicis confinia mundi, 
Unde quod eſt uſquam, quamvis regionibus abſit, 
Inſpicitur, penetratque cavas vox omnis ad aures “. 


Ovid has introduced ſome allegorical perſo- 
nages, but has not diſtinguiſhed them with 
any pictureſque epithets; 

Illic CEDuLIT AS, illic temerarius ERRon, 


Vanaque L #TITIA eft, conſternatique 'TimMoREs, 
SEDITIOQUE recens, dubioque auctore SUSURRI +, 


* V. 40. + V. 63. 
A a 3 DRYDEN 
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Deve tranſlated this paſſage of Ovid; 
and VorPz, Who evidently formed himſelf 
„hon Hryden, could not but have frequently 
read it with pleaſure, particularly the fol- 
lowing harmonious lines. 


*Tis built of braſs, the better to diffuſe 
The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the News; 
W here echos in repeated echos play : 
A mart for ever full, and open night and day. 
Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe, 

* Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſhore : 
Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling war. 


* Confacd.” Kc. | 
This is more poetically expreſſed than the ſame image in 
our author, | 


Sudden I heard a wild promiſcuous ſound, 
Like broken thunders that at diſtance roar, 
Or billows murm'ring on the hollow ſhore. 


Dryden's lines are ſuperior to the original. 


Qualia de pelagi, ſiquis procul audiat, undis 
Eſſe ſolent, qualemve ſonum, cum Jupiter atras 
Increpuit nubes, extrema tonitrua reddunt. 


B. xii. V. 57. 


In this paſſage of Dryden are many inſtances of the allite- 
ration, which he has managed beautifully, 


IT 
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IT is time to proceed to ſome remarks on 
particular paſſages of this Viſion; which I 
ſhall do in the order in which they occur, 
not cenſuring or commending any, without 
2 reaſon aſſigned. 


1. Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 

But felt th' approaches of too warm a ſun 
For fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy, than exceſs of praiſe. 


Dos not this uſe of the heat of the ſun, 
appear to be a puerile, and far-fetched con- 
ceit ? What connection is there betwixt the 
two ſorts of exceſſes here mentioned ? My 
purpoſe in animadverting ſo frequently, as 
I have done, on this ſpecies of falſe 
thoughts, 1s to guard the reader, eſpecially 
of the younger fort, from being betrayed 
by the authority of ſo correct a writer as 
Pop, into ſuch ſpecious and falſe orna- 
ments of ſtile. For the ſame reaſon, the 
oppoſition of ideas in the three laſt words 
of the following line, may be condemned. 


And legiſlators ſcem to think in ſtone *. 
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2. So Zembla's rocks, the beauteous work of froſt, 
Riſe white in air, and glitter o'er the coaſt, 
Pale ſuns, unfelt, at diſtance roll away, | 
And on th' impaſſive i ice the light'nings play; 
Eternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupply, 

Till the bright mountains prop th' incumbent ſky; 
As Atlas fix'd each hoary pile appears, 
The gather'd Winter of a thouſand years *. 


A REAL lover of painting, will not be 
contented with a fingle view and examina- 
tion of this beautiful + winter-piece, but 
will return to it again and again, with freſh 
delight. The images are diſtinct, and the 
epithets lively and appropriated, eſpecially 
the words, pale, un Velt, anpaſive. incum- 
bent, gathered. 


3. There great Alcides, ſtooping with his toil, 
Reſts on his club, and holds th' Heſperian ſpoil . 


IT were to be wiſhed, that our author, 
whoſe knowledge and taſte of the fine arts 
were unqueſtionable, had taken more pains 


. 
+ The reader may conſult Thomſon's WI TER, v. 905. 
1 V. 81. 


in 
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in deſcribing ſo famous a ſtatue as that of 
the Farneſian Hercules, to which he plainly 
refers; for he has omitted the characteriſ- 
tical excellencies of this famous piece of 
Grecian workmanſhip, namely, the un- 
common breadth of the ſhoulders, the 
knottyneſs and ſpaciouſneſs of the * cheſt, 
the firmneſs and protuberance of the muſ- 
cles in each limb, particularly the legs, and 
the majeſtic vaſtneſs of the whole figure, 
undoubtedly deſigned by the artiſt to give 
a full idea of STRENGTH, as the Venus de 
Medicis of Beauty, Theſe were the 
« invici membra Glyconis,” which, it is 
probable, Horace proverbially alluded to in 
his firſt epiſtle P. The name of Glycon is 
to this day preſerved on the baſe of the fi- 
gure, as the maker of it; and as the vir- 
tuoſi, cuſtomarily in ſpeaking of a picture, 
or ſtatue, call it their Rayrnuarr or Brx- 
NINI, why ſhould not Horace, in common 
ſpeech, uſe the name of the workman, in- 


* Luxuriatque toris animoſum pettus, — — — 
Virg. Georg. lib. iii. ver. 81. 
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V. 30. 
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ſtead of the work? To mention the Heſ— 
perian apples, which the artiſt flung back- 
wards, and almoſt concealed as an inconſi— 
derable object, and which therefore ſcarcely 
appear in the ſtatue, was below the notice 
of Pore. 


4. Amphion there the loud creating lyre 
Stixes, and bcholds a ſudden Thebes aſpire. 

Cythœrou's echos anſwer to his call, 

And half the mountain rolls into a wall: 

There might you ſee the lengthening ſpires aſcend, 

'The domes ſwell up, the widening arches bend, 

The growing towr's like exhalations riſe, 

And the huge columns heave into the ſkies *. 


Ir may be imagined, that theſe expreſ- 
ſions are too bold; and a phlegmatic critic 
might aſk, how it was poſſible to ſee, in 
ſculpture, Arches ending, and Towers 
grow!ng ? But the beſt writers, in ſpeaking 
of pieces of painting and ſculpture, uſe 
the preſent or imperfect tenſe, and talk of 
the thing as really doing, to give a force to 


* 


the deicription. Thus Virgil, 
- Gallos in limine adeſſe canebat +. 


V.. + Lib. viii. v. 656. 
. —Incedunt 
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— Incedunt victæ longo ordine gentes, 
Quam variæ linguis, habitu tam veſtis et armis *. 


As Pliny fays, that, Cleſilochus painted, 
« Tovem muliebriter ingemiſcentem.” And 
Homer, in his beautiful and lively deſcrip- 
tion of the ſhield; 


Ab goppryſes 75 Conv em t. — — — 


And again, 


Mone d' ano roms emrmooiuoy]o verry , 
Tag m6]aper ziaad ola t. — — 


© 4 


In another place, 


— — — — Atvoy v79 2X0 44d; . 


Upon which Clarke has made an obſerva- 
tion that ſurpriſes me: © ſed quomodo in 


ſcuto DEPINGI1 potuit, quem CANERET 
cithariſta 


T EIs paſſage muit not be parted with, 
till we have obſerved the artful reſt upon 
the firſt ſyllable of the ſecond verſe, 


* Lib. viii. v. 656. +. Iliad, Bb. xvii. v. 494. 
V. 575 LV. 570. . 
| Amphion 
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| Amphion there the loud creating lyre 
Strikes | . 


THERE are many inſtances of ſuch judi - 
cious pauſes in Homer, 


Aulap emi] avoir BE EyEmeunts ele 


As likewiſe in the great imitator of Homer, 
who always accommodates the ſound to 
the ſenſe, 


And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook .. 


— — — — — Others on the graſs 
Couch'd f. — — — — 


And of his blindneſs, 


— — — — But not to me returns 
Day! — — — — — | 


In the ſpirited ſpeech of Satan, 


— — — — All good to me becomes 
Bane e 


Lib. i. v. 51. +. Milton, b. ii. v. 491, 


1 B. iv. v. 356. $ B. ix. v. 122. 
Theſe 


* 
— 
SV: 
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Theſe monoſyllables have much force and 
energy. The Latin language does not ad- 
mit of ſuch. Virgil therefore, who ſo well 
underſtood and copied all the ſecret arts and 
charms of Homer's verſification, has af- 
forded us no examples; yet, ſome of his 
pauſes on words of more ſyllables in the 
beginning of lines are emphatical, 


Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita ſilentes, 
Ingens F, — — — — 


— — — Hzrent infixi pectore vultus 
Verbaque 4. — : — — 


Sola domo mzret vacua, ſtratiſque relictis 
Incubat f. — —= — — 


— — — — Pecudeſque locutæ, 
Infandum 81 — — — — 


5. Theſe ſtopp'd the moon, and call'd th unbody'd ſhades 
To midnight banquets in the glimm'ring glades; 
Made viſionary fabrics round them riſe, 

And airy ſpectres ſkim before their eyes ; 
Of Taliſmans and Sigils knew the pow'r, 
And careful watch'd the planetary hour |. 


Georg. 1. v. 476, + En. iv. v. 4. 
tn. iv. v. 82. § Georg. i. v. 478. [| V. 101. 


THESE 
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Tnrss ſuperſtitions of the Eaſt, are 
highly ſtriking to the imagination. Since 
the time that poetry has been forced to aſ- 
ſume a more ſober, and perhaps a more ra- 
tional air, it ſcarcely ventures to enter theſe 
fairy regions. There are ſome however, 
who think it has ſuffered by deſerting theſe 
fields of fancy, and by totally laying aſide 
the deſcriptions of magic and enchantment. 
What an exquiſite picture has Thomſon 
given us in his delightful CASTLE or IN- 
DOLENCE. 


As when a ſhepherd of the Hebrid iſles, 
Plac'd far amid the melancholy Main, 
(Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles, 
Or that aerial beings ſometimes deign 
o ſtand, embodied, to our ſenſes plain) 
Sces on the naked hill or valley low, 
The whilſt in ocean Phcebus dips his wain, 
A vaſt aſſembly moving to and ſro, 
Then all at once in air diſſolves the wonderous ſhow *. 


I canxoT at preſent recoliect any ſoli- 
tude ſo romantic, or peopled with beings 
ſo proper to the place, and the ſpectator. 


Caſtle of Indolence, Stan. 30. B. 1. 


The 
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The mind naturally loves to loſe itſelf in 
one of. theſe wilderneſſes, and to forget the 
hurry, the noiſe, and ſplendor of more po- 


liſhed life. 


6. But on the South, a long majeſtic race 
Of Ægypt's prieſts the gilded niches grace *. 


I wisyu PoE had enlarged on the rites 
and ceremonies of theſe Agyptian prieſts, 
a ſubject finely ſuited to deicriptive poetry. 
Milton has touched ſome of them finely, 
in an ode not ſufficiently attended to. 


Nor is Oſiris ſeen 
In Memphian grove or green, 

T'rampling the unſhower'd graſs with lowings loud: 
Nor can he be at reſt 
Within his ſacred cheſt, 

Nought but profoundeſt hel! can be his ſhroud ; 

In vain with timbrel'd anthems dark, 
The ſable-ſtoled forcerers bear his worthip'd ark +, 


7. High on his car Seſoſtris ſtruck my view, 
Whom ſceptred ſlaves in golden harneſs drew; 
His hands a bow and pointed jav'lin hold, 

His giant limbs are arm'd in icales of gold +, 


V. 109. 


+ Milton's Poems, Vol. II. Pag. 30. Newton's Edit. Oct. 
T V. 113. 


Tuts 
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Tuls coloſſal ſtatue of the celebrated 
Eaſtern tyrant is not very ſtrongly ima- 
gined. As Phidias is ſaid to have received 
his ideas of majeſty in his famous Jupiter, 
from a paſſage in Homer, ſo it is to be 
wiſhed, that our author's imagination had 
been inflamed and enlarged, by ſtudying 
Milton's magnificent picture of Satan. 
The word Hold in the third line, is parti- 
cularly feeble and flat. It is well known, 
that the Egyptians, in all their productions 
of art, miſtook the gigantic for the ſub- 
lime, and greatneſs of bulk for greatneſs 


of manner. 


8. Of Gothic ſtructure was the Northern ſide, 
O'erwrought with ornaments of barb'rous pride *. 


«© THosE who have conſidered the theory 
of Architecture, ſays a writer who had 
thoroughly ſtudied it, tell us the propor- 
tions of the three Grecian orders, were 
taken from the Human Body, as the moſt 
beautiful and perfect production of nature. 
Hence were derived thoſe graceful ideas of 


V. 119. 


columns, 
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columns, which had a character of ſtrength 
without clumſineſs, and of delicacy without 
weakneſs, Thoſe beautiful proportions 
were, I fay, taken originally from nature, 
which, in her creatures, as hath been al- 
ready obſerved, referreth to ſome uſe, end 
or deſign. The Gonfiezza alſo, or ſwel- 
ling, and the diminution of a pillar, is it 
not in ſuch proportion as to make it appear 
ſtrong and light at the ſame time? In the 
ſame manner, muſt not the whole entabla- 
ture, with its projections, be ſo propor- 
tioned, as to ſeem great, but not heavy; 
light, but not little; inaſmuch as a devia- 
tion into either extreme, would thwart that 
reaſon and uſe of things, wherein their 
beauty is founded, and to which it is ſu- 
bordinate? The entablature and all its parts 
and ornaments, architrave, freeze, cornice, 
triglyphs, metopes, modiglions, and the 
reſt, have each an uſe, or appearance of 
uſe, in giving firmneſs and union to the 
building, in protecting it from the weather, 
in caſting off the rain, in repreſenting the 
znds of the beams with their intervals, the 

VOL: . B b pro- 
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production of the . rafters, and ſo forth. 
And if we conſider the graceful angles in 
frontiſpieces, the ſpaces between the co- 
lumns, or the ornaments of the capitals, 
ſhall we not find that their beauty ariſeth 
from the appearance of uſe, or the imita- 
tion of natural things, whoſe beauty is 
originally founded on the ſame principle ? 
Which is indeed, the grand diſtinction 'be- 
tween [Grecian and Gothic architecture, 
the latter being fantaſtical and for the moſt 
part founded neither in nature nor reaſon, 
in neceſſity nor uſe, the appearance of 
which, accounts for all the beauties, graces, 
and ornaments of the other, *” 


9. There ſat Zamolxis with erected Eyes, 
And Odin here in mimic trances dies, 
There on rude iron columns, ſmear'd with blood, 
The horrid forms of Scythian heroes ſtood, 
Druids and bards (their once loud harps unſtrung) 
And youths that died to be by poets ſung +. 


SIR Willian TEMPLE, always a 
| pleaſing, though not a ſolid writer, relates 


* ALC1P#RON, Vol. I. Dial. III. + V. 123. 
the 
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the following anecdote. . In difcourſe 
upon this ſubject, and confirmation of this 
opinion having been general among the 
Goths of thoſe countries, count Oxenſtiern 
the Swediſh embaſſador, told me; there 
was ſtill in Sweden, a place which was a 
memorial of it; and was called Odin's hall : 
that it was a great bay in the ſea, encom- 
paſſed on three ſides with ſteep and ragged 
rocks; and that in the time of the Gothic 
paganiſm; men that were either ſick of 
diſeaſes they eſteemed mortal or incurable, 
or elſe grown invalid with age, and thereby 
paſt all military action, and feating to die 
meanly and baſely, as they eſteemed it, in 
their beds, they uſually cauſed themſelves 
to be brought to the neareſt part of "theſe 
rocks, and from thence threw them felves 
down into the ſea, hoping by the boldneſs 
of ſuch a violent death, to renew the pre- 
tence of admiſſion into the hall of Odin, 
which they had loſt by failing to die in com- 
bat, and by arms *. 


* Temple's Works, Vol. III. pag. 238. 
B b 2 IN 
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In theſe beautiful verſes we muſt admire 
the poſtures of Zamolxis and Odin, which 
exactly point out the characters of theſe fa- 
mous legiſlators, and inſtructors, of the 
Northern nations. 


As expreſſive, and as much in character, 
are the figures of the old heroes, druids and 
bards, which are repreſented as ſtanding on 
iron pillars of barbarous workmanſhip : they 
remind one of that group of perſonages, 
which Virgil, a lover of antiquity, as every 


real poet muſt be, has judiciouſly placed 
before the palace of Latinus. 


Quinetiam veterum effigies ex ordine avorum, 
Antiqua e cedro, Italuſque, paterque Sabinus 
Vitifator, curvam ſervans ſub imagine falcem 


Saturnuſque ſenex, Janique bifrontis imago, 
Veſtibulo aſtabant *.— 


CoNns1DER alſo the deſcription of Evan- 
der's court, and the picture of ancient 
manners it affords, one of the moſt ſtriking 
parts of the Æneid. The mind delights 


Ver. 177. En. I. 7. 
to 
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to be carried backward into thoſe primitive 
times when 


— — — Paſſimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque foro & /autis mugire carinis. 


And the view of thoſe places and buildings 
in their firſt rude and artleſs ſtate, which be- 
came afterwards ſo magnificent and cele- 
brated, forms an amuſing contraſt, 


I nave frequently wondered that our 
modern writers have made ſo little uſe of 
the druidical times, and the traditions of 
the old bards, which afford ſubjects fruitful 
of the moſt genuine poetry, with reſpect 
both to imagery and ſentiment, Mr. Gray 
however has made ample amends by his laſt 
noble ode on the expulſion of the bards 
from Wales, 


Cold is Cadwallo's tongue, 
Tlöhat huſh'd the ſtormy main: 
Brave Urien ſleeps upon his craggy bed: 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whoſe magic Song, 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-top'd head. 


Bb 3 On 
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On dreary Arvon's ſhore they lie, 

Smear'd with gore, and ghaſtly pale ! 
Far, far aloof th' affrighted ravens fail; 
The famiſh'd eagle ſcreams, and paſſes by *. 


Tur ancients conſtantly ayailed them- 
ſelves of the mention of particular moun- 
tains, rivers, and other objects of nature; 
and indeed almoſt confine themſelves to the 
tales and traditions of their reſpective coun- 
tries: whereas we haye been ſtrangely neg- 
lectful in celebrating our own SEVERN, 
THAMES, or MALvERN, and have there- 
fore fallen into trite repetitions of claſſical 
images, as well as claſſical names. Our 
muſes have ſeldom been 


— — — — playing on the ſteep 
Where our old bards, the famous Druids lie to 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wiſard ſtream g. 


* Dodſley's Miſcellanies, Vol. VI. P- 327. 


+ Suppoſed to be a place i in the mountains of Denbigh- 
ſhire, called Druids ſtones, becauſe of the many ſtone cheſts 
and coffins found there. 


t Lycidas, Ver. 55. 


Milton, 
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Milton, we ſee, was ſenſible of the force of 
ſuch imagery, as we may gather from this 
ſhort, but exquiſite paſſage; and ſo were 
Drayton and Spenſer. What pictures would 
a writer of the fancy of Theocritus, have 
drawn from the ſcenes and ſtories of the iſle 
of Angleſey | 


Yet ſtil] enamour'd of their ancient haunts, 
Unſeen of mortal eyes, they hover round 
Their ruin'd altars, conſecrated hills 
Once girt with ſpreading oaks, myſterious rows 
Of rude enormous obeliſks, that riſe 
Orb within orb, ſtupendous monuments 
Of artleſs architecture, ſuch as now 

| Oft-times amaze the wandering traveller, 
By the pale moon diſcern'd on Sarum's plain “. 


| I canNorT conclude this article without 
inſerting two ſtanzas of an old Runic ode + 
preſerved by Olaus Wormius, containing 
the dying words of Ludbrog, who reigned 
in the north above eight hundred years ago, 


* See a fine dramatic poem, by Mr. Weſt, entitled The 
Inſtitution of the Order of the Garter. 


+ Cited in Dr. Hickes's valuable Theſaurus. 
B b 4 and 
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and who is ſuppoſed to be juſt expiring by 
the mortal bite of a . 


xxv. 


Pugnavimus enſibus. Hoc ridere me facit ſemper, 
Quod Balderi Patris Scamna, parata ſcio in aula. 
Bibemus cereviſiam ex concavis crateribus cra- 

niorum. 


Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem! Magnifici i in 
Odini domibus, 
Non venio deſperabundus, verbis ad Odini aulam. 


Fert animus finire: Invitant me Dyſæ, 

Quas ex Odini aula Odinus mihi miſit. 

Lztus cereviſiam, cum Aſis, in ſumma ſede bibam. 
Vitæ claple ſunt horze ! Ridens moriar | 


THESE ſtanzas breathe ha true ſpirit of. 
a barbarous old warrior. 'The abruptneſs 
and brevity of the ſentences are much in 
character; as is the noble diſdain of life 
expreſſed by the two laſt words; Ridens 
moriar. To this brave and valiant people 
is mankind indebted for one of the moſt 
uſeful deliverances it ever received; I mean, 
the deſtruction of the univerſal empire of 
Rome. The great prerogative of Scandi- 

55 6 3 navia, 
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navia, and which ought to place the na- 
tions which inhabit it, above all the peo- 
pl of the world, is, that this country has 
been the ſource of the liberty of Europe; 
that is to ſay, of almoſt all the liberty that 
is to be found among men. Jornandes the 
Goth, has called the North of Europe the 
Magazine or work- ſhop of human kind: I 
ſhould rather call it the magazine of thoſe 
inſtruments which broke in pieces thę 
chains, which were forged in the South. 
There thoſe heroic nations were formed, 
who iſſued from their country, to deſtroy 
the tyrants and ſlaves of the earth, and to 
teach men that nature having made them 
equal, reaſon could not make them de- 


pendent, but only for the ſake of their own 
happineſs *. 


LIBER TVU and courage are the offspring 


of the northern, and luxury and learning of 
the ſouthern nations. 


Oft o'er the trembling nations from afar 
Has Scythia breath'd the living cloud of war; 
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And, where the deluge burſt, with ſweepy ſway 

Their arms, their kings, their gods were roll'd away. 

As oft have iſſued, hoſt impelling hoſt, 

The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltick coaſt. 

The proſtrate South to the deſtroyer yields 

Her boaſted titles, and her golden fields : 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 

A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 

Scent the new fragrance of the breathing roſe, 

And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows. 
GRAY's Works, 4to. p. 196. 


10. But in the centre of the hallow'd choir, 
Six pompous columns ofer the reſt aſpire ; 
Around the ſhrine itſelf of Fame they ſtand, 
Hold the chief honours, and the fane command *. 


THe fix perſons Pope thought proper to 
ſelect, as worthy to be placed on theſe pil- 
lars as the higheſt ſeats of honour, are 
HomEeR, VIRCIL, PinDaAR, HoRacr, 
ARISTOTLE, TULLY T. It is obſervable, 
that our author has omitted the great dra- 


Ver. 178. 


+ Chaucer has mentioned Statius in this place, in a 
manner that ſuits his character. 


Upon an iron pillar ſtrong, 

That painted was all endilong, 

With tyger's blood in every place, 

The Tholoſan that hight y Stace. : 
matic 
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matic poets of Greece. Sophocles and 
Euripides deſerved certainly an honourable 
niche in the Temple of Fame, as much 
as Pindar and Horace, But the truth is, 
it was not faſhionable in Popz's time, nor 
among his acquaintance, attentively to ſtudy 
theſe poets. By a ſtrange fatality they have 
not in this kingdom, obtained the rank they 
deſerve amongſt claſſic writers. We have 
numberleſs treatiſes on Horace and Virgil, 
for inſtance, who in their different kinds 
do not ſurpaſs the authors in queſtion ; 
whilſt hardly a critic among us, has pro- 
feſſedly pointed out their excellencies. 
Even real ſcholars * think it ſufficient to 
be acquainted and touched with the beauties 
of Homer, Heſiod, and Callimachus, with- 
out proceeding to enquire, 


—— What the lofty grave tragedians taught, 
In chorus or iambic, teachers beſt 

Of moral prudence, with delight receiv'd 

In brief ſententious precepts +. 


* When this was written the tragedies of Sophocles, 
Z\chylus, and Euripides, had not been tranſlated : nor 
had Mr. Maſon publiſhed his Caractacus, nor Mr. Gray 
his Runic Odes, when page the 375th was written. 

+ Paradiſe Regained, b. IV. ver. 264. 
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I own, I have fome particular reaſons 
for thinking that our author was not very 
converſant, in this fort of compoſition, 
having no inclination to the drama. In a 
note on the third book of his Homer, 
where Helen points out to Priam the 
names and characters of the Grecian leaders 
from the walls of Troy, he obſerves, that 
ſeveral great poets have been engaged by 
the beauty of this paſſage, to an imitation 
of it. But who are the poets he enu- 
merates on this occaſion ? Only Statius and 
Tafto ; the former of whom in his ſeventh 
book, and the latter in his third, ſhews the 
forces and the commanders that inveſted the 
cities, of Thebes, and Jeruſalem. “ Not 


In the dedication to he Miſcellanjes he ſo much ſtudied 
and admired, he had read the following ſtrange words of his 
maſter Dryden, addreſſed to lord Radcliffe. Though yon 
have read the beſt authors in their own languages, and per- 
fectly diſtinguiſh of their ſeveral merits, and in general prefer 
them to the Moderns, yet I know you judge rox the Engliſh 
tragedies AGAINST the Greek and Latin, as well as againſt 
the French, Italian, and Spaniſh of theſe Jatter ages. In- 
deed there is a vaſt difference betwixt 2rguing like Perault 
in behalf of the French poets againſt Homer and Virgil, 
and betwixt giving the Engliſh poets their undoubted due 
of excelling Eſchylus, Euripides, and Sophocles.“ 

Mitcelt. HI. part, Lond. 1693. 
a 1y1- 
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a ſyllable is mentioned of that capital ſcene 
in the Phenifſe of Euripides, from the 
hundred and twentieth, to the two hun- 
dredth line, where the old man ſtanding 
with Antigone on the walls of Thebes, 
marks out to her the various figures, ha- 
bits, armour, and qualifications of each 
different warriour, in the moſt lively and 
pictureſque manner, as they appear in the 
camp beneath them“. 


* Among the reſt, Euripides makes Antigone enquire, 
which among the warriors is her brother Polynices ; this is 
one of thoſe delicate and tender ftrokes of nature, for 
which this feeling tragedian is ſo juſtly admired. When 
ſhe diſcovers him ſhe breaks out thus, 


STpogy l. 
Are hne tvs p, veoiAas 
Tlogiy £Zapvoaru C aill:pog 
IIpos £1409 0M0YEv2TEptt. 
Ilzp: d wacvas Stipe OAT2TY 
BNA Y pore Quyale wiAt9!'s 


She ſtops a little, gazes earneſtly upon him, and ex- 
claims with admiration at the ſplendor of his arms: 


Ns GTAUGL KPUTEDIONY EUTPITN YEPONy 
Feais ovore QAEYE SF WV 
PoAals & Nu. Ver. 166. 


11. High 
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11. High on the firſt the mighty Homer ſhone ; 
Eternal adamant compos'd his throne ; 
Father of verſe ! in holy fillets dreſt, 
His filver beard wav'd gently,o'er his breaſt ; 
Though blind, a boldneſs in his looks appears: 
In years he ſeems, but not impair'd by years *. 


A sTRIKING and venerable portrait ! 
The divine old man is repreſented here 
with ſuitable dignity. In the Anthologia, 
is a deſcription of a ſtatue of Homer, 
which from its antiquity, and the minute 
enumeration of the features and attitudes 
of the figure, is curious and entertaining. 


— — Harn H, 100020; pe, 
ISaTo 94s Owunfes, tIKT0 A avdpr youral 
Tnpaatw, To d's Yipas £10 YAuxU TET9 Yap avry 
TI>eroTepm eats Yap Kirtepare Is A 
Ai iOTs: QIA@T), &c. 4. 


12. The wats of Troy were round the pillar ſeen : 
Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian queen 
Here Hector, glorious from Patroclus' fall, 

Here dragg'd in triumph round the Trojan wall; 


Ver. 187. 

+ Anthotog. ad calcem Callimacki, Edit, Lond. 1741. 
pag. 88. ; 
15 | Motion 
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Motion and Life did ev'ry part- inſpire, 
Bold was the work, and prov'd the maſter's fire ®, 


Tur poems of Homer afford a marvel- 
lous variety of ſubjects proper for hiſtory- 
painting. A very ingenious French no- 
bleman, the count de Caylus, has lately 
printed a valuable treatiſe, entituled, “ Ta- 
bleaux tires de L'Iliade, et de L'Odyſſe 
d' Homere, in which he has exhibited 
the whole ſeries of events contained in 
theſe poems, arranged in their proper or- 
der; has deſigned each piece, and diſpoſed 
each figure, with much taſte and judgment. 
He ſeems juſtly to wonder, that artiſts have 
ſo ſeldom had recourſe to this great ſtore- 
houſe of beautiful and noble images, ſo 
proper for the employment of their pencils, 
and delivered with ſo much force and diſ- 
tinctneſs, that the painter has nothing to 
do, but to ſubſtitute his colours for the 
words of Homer. He complains that a 
Raphael, and a Julio Romano, ſhould copy 
the crude and unnatural conceptions of 


* Ver. 188. 
Ovid's 
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Ovid's metamorphoſes, and Apuleius's aſs : 
and that ſome of their ſacred ſubjects were 
ill choſen. Among the few who borrowed 
their ſubjects from Homer, he mentions 
Bonchardon with the horiour he deſerves ; 
and relates the following atiecdote. This 
great artiſt having lately read Homer in an 
old and deteſtable French tranſlation, came 
one day to me, his eyes ſparkling with fire, 
and ſaid, Since I have read this book, men 
ſeem to be fifteen feet high, and all nature 
is enlarged in my fight *.“ 


13. A ſtrong expreſſion moſt he ſeem'd t' affe &, 
And here and there diſclos'd a brave Neglect. 


In the ſublime, as in great affluence of 
fortune, ſome minute and unimportant ar- 
ticles will unavoidably eſcape obſervation. 
But it is almoſt impoſſible for a low and 
groveling Genius to be guilty of error, 
ſince he never endangers himſelf by ſoaring 
on high, or aiming at eminence; but ſtill 
goes on in the ſame quiet, uniform, ſecure 


Pag. 227. 


track, 
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track, whilſt its very height and grandeur 
expoſes the ſublime to ſudden falls. Not- 
withſtanding which trivial blemiſhes, I 
muſt ever remain in the opinion, that 
theſe greater excellencies, theſe bolder and 
nobler flights, tho' perhaps not carried on 
every where with an equality of perfection, 
yet merit the prize and preference, by the 
ſole merit of their intrinſic magnificence 
and grandeur.” This juſt and forcible ſen- 
timent of Longinus, in his 33d Section, is 
a ſufficient anſwer to an outrageous paradox 
lately advanced by Voltaire, in direct con- 
tradition to his * former critical opinions; 
and which is here ſet down, for the enter- 
tainment of the reader. If we would 
weigh, without prejudice, the Odyſſey of 
Homer with the Orlando of Arioſto, the 
Italian muſt gain the preference in all re- 


* The word former is uſed; becauſe it is remarkable; 
that when Voltaire wrote his Eſſay on the Epic poets, he 
not only ſpoke rather contemptuouſly of the Italian poets, 
but even totally omitted Arioffo, for which omiſſion he was 
immediately attacked by Rolli, the Italian tranſlator of 
Milton; and particularly for ſaying, that Taſſo's chief 
fault was having too much of Arioſto in him. 


Vor. I. e ſpects. 


— 
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ſpects. Both of them are chargeable with 
the ſame fault, namely, an intemperance 
and luxuriance of imagination, and a to- 
mantic fondneſs of the marvellous. But 
Arioſto has compenſated this fault by alle- 
gories ſo true, by touches of ſatire ſo deli- 
cate, by ſo profound a knowledge of the 
human heart, by the graces of the comie, 
which perpetually ſucceed the ſtrokes of 
the terrible, in ſhort, by ſuch innumerable 
beauties of every kind, that he has found 
out the ſecret of making an agreeable 
monſter. Let every reader aſk himſelf 
what he would think, if he ſhould read 
for the firſt time, the Iliad, and Taſſo's 
poem, without knowing the names of their 
authors, and the times when their works 
were compoſed, and determine of them 
merely by the degree of pleaſure they each 
of them excited: would he not give the 
entire preference to Taſſo? Would he not 
find in the Italian more conduct and œco— 
nomy; more intereſting circumſtances ; 
more variety and exactneſs; more graces 
and embelliſhments; and more of that 


ſoftneſs 
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ſoftneſs which eaſes, relieves, and adds a 
luſtre to, the ſublime? I queſtion whether 
they will even bear a compariſon a few ages 
hence *. 


14. A golden column next in fight appear'd, 
On which a ſhrine of pureſt gold is rear'd ; 
Finiſh'd the whole, and labour'd ev'ry part 
With patient touches of unwearied art : 
The Mantuan there in ſober triumph ſate, 
Compos'd his poſture, and his look ſedate, 
On Homer ſtil] he fix'd a reverend eye, 
Great without pride, in modeſt majeſty +. 


＋ Ir ſuo carrattere e per tutto grande, e 
maeſtoſo: e, per poterlo ſempre ſoſtenere, ſi 


trattiene 


Collection complette des Euvres de Mr. De Voltaire. 
Tom. XIII. a Geneve, pag. 46. 


+ Ver. 196. 


t Vincenzo Gravina was of Naples, had great learning, 
and a clear head; was an admirable civilian as well as 
critic. He wrote ſive tragedies on the model of the an- 
cients, with choruſſes, I' Palamede, L'Andromeda, L'Ap- 
pio Claudio, 11 Papiniano, IP Servio Tullio. It is ſaid 
that he miſled a cardinal's hat becauſe of his ſatyrical and 
ſevere turn of mind. When he was at Rome, he uſed to 
bow to coach horſes, becauſe, ſaid he, was 1t not for theſe 
poor beaſts, theſe great people would have men, and even 


Cc 2 philo- 
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trattiene il poeta, perlo più, ſul generale, 
s' fugendo, a ſuo potere, tutte le coſe mi- 
nute, e particolari: alle quali Omero, che 
a voluto mutar corde, e varior tuono, e li- 
beramente andato all' incontro. E ſiccome 
ſtimeremmo gran ſallo biaſimare percio Ver- 
gilio, che à ſaputo coſe bene mantenere il 
carattere propoſtoſi; cosi non poſſiamo non 
maravigliarci del torto, ch' ad Omero fa 
Giullo Ceſare Scaligero, da cui e riputato 
baſſo, e vile, per aver voluto toccare i punti 
piu fini del naturale: quaſiche la magnifi- 
cenza foſſe poſta ſolamente nello ſtrepito 
delle parole Nell Egloghe pero fi preſe 
la liberta di rappreſentar coſtumi alle volte 
troppo civili, ed innalzo ſopra la ſemplicita 
paſtorale lo ſtile, trattenendofi troppo ſul 
generale: onde quanto nella Georgica ſi 
laſcid addietro Eſiodo, tanto nell' Egloghe 
cede a Teocrito, da cui raccolſe i fiori: e nel 


philoſophers, to draw their coaches. Metaſtaſio, poet lau- 
reat to the empreſs queen at Vienna, ſo famous for operas, 
was his diſciple. Gravina founds his critical opinions on 


the ſolid principles of Ariſtotle, that is, in other words, on 
nature and gocd ſenſe. 


Poema 
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poema eroico, ficcome riman vinto da Omero 


coli e ad ogn' altro ſuperiore * 


15, Four ſwans ſuſtain'd a car of filver bright, 
With heads advanc'd, and pinions ſtretch'd for flight: 
Here, like fome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And ſeem'd to labour with th' inſpiring God, 
Acroſs the harp a careleſs hand he flings, 
And boldly finks into the ſounding ſtrings +, 


Tur character of Pindar, as commonly 
taken, ſeems not to be well underſtood. 
We hear of nothing but the impetuoſity, 
and the ſublimity of his manner; whereas 
he abounds in ſtrokes of domeſtic tender- 
neſs. We are perpetually told of the 
boldneſs and violence of his tranſitions, 
whereas on a cloſe inſpection they appear 
eaſy and natural, are cloſely connected with, 
and ariſe appoſitely from, his ſubject. Even 


* Gravina della Ragion poetica. In Napoli 1716. p. 308. 

Poet ſpeaking to Mr. Spence concerning abſurd com- 
pariſons, mentioned, as ſuch, the comparing Homer with 
Virgil, Corneille with Racine, the little ivory ſtatue of Po- 
lyclete with the Coloſſus, Theſe, he added, are magis 
pares quam miles. : 


.'+- Ver, 210. 
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his ſtile has been repreſented as ſwelling and 
bombaſt ; but carefully examined, it will 
appear far more pure and perſpicuous than 
1s generally imagined, not abounding with 
thoſe harſh metaphors, and that profuſion 
of florid epithets, which ſome of his imi- 
tators affect to uſe. One of * Pindar's arts, 
in which they frequently fail who copy 
him, is the introduction of many moral 
reflections. Mr. Gray ſeems thoroughly to 
have ſtudied this writer. The following 
beautiful lines are cloſely tranſlated from the 
firſt Pythian Ode. T hey deſcribe the Pow er 


of mufic. 


Oh ſovereign of the willing ſoul, 

Parent of ſweet and ſolemn- breathing airs, 
Enchanting ſhell ! the ſullen cares, 

And fiantic paſſions hear thy ſoft controul. 
On Thracia's hills the lord of war 

Has curb'd the fury of his car, 

And dropp'd his thirſty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the ſceptred hand | 


* Cui illud peculiare eſt, ſays Bacon finely, animos ho- 
minum, inopinatd, ſententiola aliqui mirabili, veluti Vir- 
gula diving, percutere. 
| De Augmentis. Scient, Lib. 8. 


Of 
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Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king, 
With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing : 
Quench'd in dark clouds of ſlumber lie 

The terror of his beak, and lightening of his eye “. 


THE reader will doubtleſs be pleaſed, to 
fee theſe ſtriking images copied by another 
maſterly hand. | | 


— — — — With flacken'd wings, 
While now the ſolemn concert breathes around, 
Incumbent o'er the ſceptre of his lord 
Sleeps the ſtern eagle; by the number'd notes 
Poſleſs'd ; and ſatiate with the melting tone; 
Sovereign of birds. The furious God of war 
His darts forgetting, and the rapid wheels 
That bear him vengeful o'er the embattled plains, 
Relents 4. N 


Ir is to be obſerved, that both theſe imi- 
tations have omitted a natural circumſtance, 
very expreſſive of the ſtrong feeling of the 
eagle; but very difficult to be tranſlated with 
becoming elegance, 


* Dodfley's Collection, vol. VI. p. 322. 


+ Ibid. vol. VI. p. 13. Hymn to the Naiads, by Dr. 
Akenſide. 
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— — — O e yoo) 
Typo voToy atiper, Te*dls 
Pirat KaT4INOpercs *o 


Mar I venture to add, that this ode of 
Mr. Gray, ends a little unhappily? That is, 
with an antitheſis unſuited to the dignity of 
ſuch a compoſition ; 


Beneath the Good how far, but far above the Great. 


IT may be alſo queſtioned, whether his 
other ode might not have been better con- 
cluded without mentioning the manner in 


* Pindar, Pyth. I. Antiſtrophe 1. v. 5. 

T his image puts me in mind of a fine ſtroke in Apollonius 
Rhodius, who thus deſcribes the effects of Medea's enchant- 
ments on the dragon who watch'd the golden fleece, 


— — — evT49 iy /n 
O1un beryoper©&, Sorry uv avanucr , /s 
Tnuy ers anus, I; pops xu. 
Lib. IV. ver. 150, 


Few moderns have boldneſs enough to enter on circum- 
ſtances ſo MINUTELY NATURAL, and therefore highly ex- 
preſſive; they are afraid of being thought vulgar and flat. 
A pollonius has more merit than is uſually allowed him, and 
deſerves more conſideration among the learned : the whole 
behaviour and paſſion of Medea is movingly deſcribed. He 
particularly abounds in ſuch lively and delicate ſtrokes as 
that quoted above, 

which 


6 
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which the bard died. There would have 
been a beautiful abruptneſs in finiſhing 
with— 


Be thine deſpair, and ſceptred care, 
To triumph and to die are mine. 


The mind would have been left in a pleaſing 
and artful ſuſpenſe, at not knowing what 
became of ſo favourite a character. Lyric 
poetry eſpecially, ſhould not be minutely 
hiſtorical, When Juno had ended her 


ſpeech in Horace with that ſpirited ſtanza, 


Ter fi reſurgat murus aheneus 
Auctore Phœbo, ter pereat meis 
Exciſus Argivis, ter uxor 
Capta, virum, pueroſque ploret. 


What ſollows ſurely weakens the concluſion 
of this ode, and is comparatively flat. 


Non hæc jocoſæ conveniunt lyræ: 
Quo Muſa tendis *? 


The inſpiration, under which the poet 
ſeems to have laboured, ſuddenly ceaſes, 


* Ode III. lib. iii. ver. 70. 
and 
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and he deſcends into a cold and proſaie 
apology *. 


16. Here happy Horace tun'd th' Auſonian lyre, 
To ſweeter ſounds, and temper'd Pindar's fire: 


Pleas'd 


On more cloſely and attzntively conſidering the ſub- 
ject, Iam inclined to alter my opinion, concerning the con- 
clafion of this ine Ode of Mr. Gray. The bard, not only 
ſuſtains the part of a prophet, but that of an actor like- 
wile; and is himſelf moit cloſely related to the ſubject. 
For what in truth is the ſubject of this poem: I mean, if 
we conſider it in the view of critical exactneſs? It is not 
ſurely any, or all, of thoſe hiſtorical portraits, which are 
painted in ſuch animated colours through the piece : but 
imply, the deſtruction of the bards of Wales; the rage 
and fury of the only one that was left alive; his menaces 
of revenge on the authors of ſach cruelty ; and laſtly, to 
crown all, his cn dreadful fate. Imagine then that you 
fee this wretched old man, ſtarting up ſuddenly on the top 
of a rocky eminence, in full view of the Engliſh army; 
wild with deſpair, and animated with the thoughts of 
vengeance : with haggard eyes; his beard looſe; and his 
hoary hair ſtreaming like a meteor in a dark and troubled 
ſky. At fight of the bloody chiefs, he instantly breaks out 
into abrupt and furious execrations : 


Ruta ſeize thee, ruthleſs king, &c, 


But this ſadden and moſt violent burſt of anger ſoon gives 
place to a ſofter paſion. He laments the untimely deaths 
ot his friends and brethren, in words of the moſt plaintive 
tenderneſs and moſt compaſſionate regret: till by degrees 
nue is once more rouſed io thoughts of vengeance, He 
zmagines, 

6 | 
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Pleas'd with Alczus' manly rage t' infuſe 
The ſofter ſpirit of the Sapphic muſe “. 


He might have ſelected ornaments more 


manly and characteriſtical of Horace, 
than— 


The Doves, that round the infant poet ſpread 
Myrtles and bays, hung hovering o'er his head +. 


Surely his odes afford many more ſtriking 
ſubjects for the baſſo relievos about his ſta- 


imagines, that the ghoſts of the murthered bards ſand pre- 
ſent at his call. He weaves, with horrid rites, the deſtiny 
of Edward: and denounces miſery and affliction on all his 
race. Again his mind is calmed: he directs his proſpect 
ſtill farther into futurity ; and, after ſoothing his deſpair by 
a ſurvey of happter times and more merciful princes, throws 
himſelf from the rock, with a kind of ſullen ſatisfaction, 
into the flood below. 

'This cataſtrophe muſt ſurely be allowed to be well 
adapted to the ſubject, the perſon, and the ſcene; in a 
word, to all the horrors with which the poem abounds. 
And is therefore not only a ſuitable, but even a neceſſary 
cataſtrophe : neceſſary to wind up, if I may fo ſpeak, the 
action of the piece. 

I ſaid, the horrors of the poem; becauſe the moſt ſtriking 
graces in it are certainly of the terrible kind, and for that 


:caſon, affect the imagination of the reader, more deeply 
nd more irreſiſtibly. 


* Ver. 225, 1 V. 226. 
| tue. 
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tue. In the preſent ones do we not ſee a 
littlencſs, or rather a prettineſs ? 


Our author alludes to the lyric part of 
Horace's works. Among the various views 
in which his numerous commentators have 
conſidered his odes, they have neglected to 
remark the DRAMATIC turn he has given 
to many of them. Of this ſort, is the ex- 
celleat prophecy of Nereus, where Horace 
has artfully introduced the principal events 
and heroes of the Iliad, and ſpeaks in fo 
lively a manner of both, as to make the 
reader preſent at every action intended. Of 
this ſort alſo is the third ode of the third 
book, in which Juno is introduced, ex- 
preſſing herfelf with all that fury and in- 
dignation againſt the Trojans, which Ho- 
mer hath aſcribed to her. She begins her 
ſpeech with an angry repetition of ion, 
Thon, and will not fo much as utter the 
names of Paris and Helen, but contemp- 
tuouſly calls him, the znceffus Judex, and 
her, Mulier peregrina*, The character of 


This hath been obſerved by the old commentator, Acron, 
this 
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this revengeful goddeſs is all along ſup- 
ported with the ſame ſpirit and propriety. 
Equal commendation is due to the ſpeech 
of Regulus in the fifth ode, on his pre- 
paring to return to Carthage, which ends 
with an exclamation ſo ſuited to the temper 
of that inflexible hero. | 


— — — O Pudor! 
O magna Carthago, probroſis 
Altior Italiæ ruinis ! 


Non muſt we forget the natural com- 
plaints of Europa, when ſhe has been car- 
ried away by the bull, and the ſhame that 
ariſes in her boſom, on her having been 
ſeduced from her father, friends and coun- 


try. 


Impudens liqui patrios Penates 

Impudens Orcum moror ! O deorum 

Si quis, hæc audis, utinam inter errem 
Nuca leones *. 


Immediately another Proſopopeia is intro- 
duced. She thinks ſhe hears her angry fa- 
ther, rebuking her, 


Ode XXXVII. lib. iii. 
Vilis 
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Vilis Europe (pater urget _ 
Quid mori ceſſas? &c. 


Or this dramatic ſpecies alſo, is the con- 
clufion of the eleventh ode of the third 
book, where one of the daughters of Da- 
naüs, who is not baſe enough to comply 
with her father's commands, diſmiſtes her 
huſband with a ſpeech that is much in 
character. I cannot forbear adding, that, 
of this kind, likewiſe is the whole of the 
fifth Epode, upon which I beg leave to be 
a little particular, as I do not remember to 
have ſeen it conſidered as it ought to be. Tt 
ſuddenly breaks out with a beautiful and 
forcible abruptneſs. 


At O Deorum quiſquis in cœlo regis 
Terras et humanum genus, 

Quid iſte fert tumultus? aut quid omnium 
Vultus in unum me truces? 


It is a boy utters theſe words, who beholds 
himſelf ſurrounded by an horrible band of 
witches, with Canidia at their head, who in- 
ſtantly ſeize and ſtrip him, in order to make 
a love- potion of his body. He proceeds to 
deprecate 
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deprecate their undeſerved rage by moving 


ſupplications, and ſuch as are adapted to his 
age and ſituation. 


Per liberos te, ſi vocata partubus 
Lucina veris adfuit; 

Per hoc inane purpuræ decus, precor, 
Per improbaturum hæc Jovem ; 

Quid ut noverca, me intueris, aut uti 
Petita ferro bellua? 


The poet goes on to enumerate, with duc 
ſolemnity, the ingredients of the charm. 
Thoſe which * Shakeſpear in his Mackbeth 
has deſcribed, as being thrown into the 
magical caldron, have a near reſemblance 
with theſe of Horace, but he has added 
others well calculated to impreſs the deepeſt 
terror, from his own imagination. Canidia 
having placed the victim in a pit where he 


It is obſervable, that Shakeſpear on this great occafion, 
which involves the fate of a king, multiplies all the circum- 
ances of horror. The babe, whoſe finger is uſed in the 
enchantment, muſt be ſtrangled in its birth, the greaſe 
muſt not only be human, but muſt have dropped from a 
gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer ; and even the ſow, whoſe 
blood is uſed, muſt have offended nature by devouring her 
own farrow. 


Johnſon's Obſervations on Mackbeth. Act. IV. Scene 1. 


WAS 
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was gradually to be ſtarved to death, begins 
to ſpeak in the following awful and ſtriking 
manner. 


— — — O Rebus meis 
Non infideles arbitræ, 
Nox, & Diana, quæ ſilentium regis, 
Arcana cum fiunt ſacra! 
Nunc, nunc adeſte ! nunc in hoſtiles domos 
Iram atque numen vertite, &c, 


But ſhe ſuddenly ſtops, ſurprized to ſee the 


incantation fail. 


Quid accidit ?——cur dira barbarz minus 
Venena Medez valent ? 


In a few lines more, ſhe diſcovers the reaſon 
that her charms are inefficacious. 


Ah, ah ſolutus ambulat veneficæ, &c. 
She reſolves therefore to double them, 


* Majus parabo: majus infundam tibi 
Faſtidienti poculum. 


And 


* Sanadon has a remark in the true ſpirit of a faſtidious 
French critic. 'Theſe deſcriptions of witchcraft muſt 
have been very pleaſing to ancient poets, ſince they dwell 
upon them ſo largely and frequently. But ſurely ſuch ob- 
jects 
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And concludes with this ſpirited threat. 


Priuſque cœlum ſidet inferius mari 
Tellure porrecta ſuper, | 

Quam non amore fic meo flagres, uti 
Bitumen atris ignibus. 


The boy, on hearing his fate cruelly de- 
termined, no longer endeavours to ſue for 
mercy, but breaks out into thoſe bitter and 
natural execrations, mixed with a tender 
mention of his parents, which reach to 


the 


jects have ſo much horror in them, that they cannot be pre- 
ſented with too much haſte and rapidity to the imagina- 
tion.” Such falſe delicacy and refinement have rendered 
ſome of the French incapable of reliſhing many of the 
forcible and maſculine images with which the ancients 
ſtrengthened their compoſitions. The moſt natural ſtrokes 
in a poem that moſt abounds with them, the Odyſſey, is 
to ſuch judges a fund of ridicule. They muſt needs nau- 
ſeate the ſcenes that lie in Eumeus's cottage, and deſpiſe 
the coarſe ideas of ſo ill-bred a princeſs as Nauſicaa. 
Much leſs can ſach effeminate judges bear the bold and 
ſevere ſtrokes, the terrible graces, of our irregular Shake- 
ſpear, eſpecially in his ſcenes of magic and incantations. 
Theſe gothic charms are in truth more ſtriking to the ima- 
gination than the claſical. The magicians of Arioſto, Taſ- 
fo, and Spencer, have more powerful ſpells, than thoſe of 
Apollonius, Seneca, and Lucan. The inchanted foreſt of 
Iſmeno is more awfully and tremendouſly poetical than even 


Vort.'T, D d 1 
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the end of the ode. If we conſider how 
naturally the fear of the boy is expreſſed 
in the firſt ſpeech, and how the dreadful 
character of Canidia 1s ſupported in the ſe- 
cond, and the various turns of paſſion with 
which ſhe 1s agitated ; and if we add to 
theſe the concluding imprecations: we muſt 
own that this ode affords a noble ſpecimen 
of the dramatic powers of Horace. 


17, Here in a ſhrine that caſt a dazling light, 
Sate fix'd in thought, the mighty Stagyrite 
His ſacred head a radiant zodiac crown'd, 
And various animals his fides ſurround ; 


the Grove, which Cæſar orders to be cut down, in Lucan, 
I. iii. 400, which was ſo full of terrors, that at noon-day 
or midnight, the Prieſt himſelf dared not approach it, 


Dreading the Dzmon of the Grove to meet! 


Who, that ſees the ſable plumes waving on the prodigious: 
helmet, in the caſtle of Otranto, and the gigantic arm on 
the top of the great ſtaircaſe, is not more affected than with 
the paintings of Ovid and Apuleius? What a group of 
dreadful images do we meet with in the Edda? The Runic 
poetry abounds in them. Such is Gray's thrilling Ode on 
the Deſcent of Odin. Tis remarkable, that the idea of 
the Fatal Siſters weaving the Daniſh ſtandard, bears a mar- 
_ vellous reſemblance to a paſſage in Sophocles, Ajax, 
v. 1053. Did not Erinnys herſelf make this ſword ? 
and Pluto, that dreadful workman, this belt?“ 


5 „His 
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His piercing eyes, erect, appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all Nature through *. 


IT may not be unpleaſing to obſerve the 
artful manner with which Addiſon has in- 
troduced each of his worthies at the Tables 
of Fame, and how nicely he has adapted 
the behaviour of each perſon to his cha- 
rafter. Addiſon had great ſkill in the uſe 
of delicate and oblique alluſions. 1 
was expected that Plato would have taken 
a place next his maſter Socrates; but on a 
ſudden there was heard a great clamour of 
diſputants at the door, who appeared with 
Ariſtotle at the head of them. That phi- 
loſopher with ſome rudeneſs, but great 
ſtrength of reaſon, convinced the whole 
table that a fifth place at the table was his 

due, and took it accordingly.” Thus in 
another paſſage :!——* Julius Cæſar was 
now coming forward ; and though moſt of 
the hiſtorians offered their ſervice to intro- 
duce him, he left them at the door, and 


would have no conductor but himſelf 4. — 
In the ſame ſpirit he tells us; That Q. 


6 Ver: $33» + Tatler, No. 81, ut ſup. 
| d 2 Curtius 
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Curtius intended to conduct Alexander the 
Great, to an apartment appointed for the 
reception of fabulous heroes; that Virgil 
hung back at the entrance of the door, 
and would have excuſed himſelf, had not 
his modeſty been overcome by the invita- 
tion of all who ſate at the table; that 
Lucan entered at the head of many hiſto- 
rians with Pompey, and that ſeeing Homer 
and Virgil at the table, was going to ſit down 
himſelf, had not the latter whiſpered him, 
he had forfeited his claim to it, by coming 
in as one of the hiſtorians. 


18. With equal rays immortal TuLLyY ſhone, 
The Roman roſtra deck'd the Conſul's throne : 
Gath'ring his flowing robe he ſeem'd to ſtand, 
In act to ſpeak, and graceful ſtretch'd his hand *. 


THis beautiful attitude is copied from a 
ſtatue in that valuable collection, which 
Lady Pomiret had the goodneſs and gene- 
roſity lately to preſent to the univerſity of 


* «© After hearing an oration of Tully, ©* How finely 
and eloquently has he expreſſed himſelf,” ſaid the Romans. 
After Demoſthenes had ſpoke, ** Let us riſe, and march 
againſt Philip,“ ſaid the Athenians.” FentLon. 


xford. 


5 
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Oxford. Cicero, ſays Addiſon, next ap- 
peared and took his place. He had en- 
quired at the door for one Lucceius to in- 
troduce him; but not finding him there, 
he contented himſelf with the attendance 
of many other writers, who all, except 
Salluſt, appeared highly pleaſed with the 
office. 


I canNnorT forbear taking occaſion to 
mention an ingenious imitation of this 
paper of Addiſon, called the Table of 
Modern Fame, at which the gueſts are in- 
troduced and ranged with that taſte and 
judgment which is peculiar to the author *. 
It may not be unentertaining to enumerate 
the perſons in the order he has placed them, 
by which his ſenſe of their merits will ap- 
pear. Columbus, Peter the Great, Leo X, 
Martin Luther, Newton, Deſcartes, Lewis 
XIV, William the firſt Prince of Orange, 
Edward the Black Prince, Francis I, 
Charles V, Locke, Galileo, John Fauſt, 
Harvey, Machiavel, Taſſo, Arioſto, Pop, 


* Dr. Akenſide. Dodſley's Muſæum, No. 13. 
D d 3 Boileau, 
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Boileau, Bacon *, Milton , Cervantes, 
 Mohliere. 


19. When on the Goddeſs firſt T caſt my ſight, 
Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of a cubit's height; 
But ſwell'd to larger height the more I gaz'd, 
Till to the roof her tow'ring front ſhe rais'd g. 


This figure of Fame enlarging and growing 
every moment, which is copied from Virgil, 
is imagined with ſtrength and ſublimity of 
fancy. 


„ The aſſembly with one accord invited Bacon forward, 
the Goddeſs beckoned him to draw near, and ſeated him on 
the higheſt throne.” Muſzum, No. 13. 


l was extremely diſcontented that no more honourable 
place had been reſerved for Milton. You forget, ſays my 
conductor, that the loweſt place in this aſſembly, is one of 
twenty, the moſt honourzble gifts which Fame has to beſtow 
among the whole human ſpecies. Milton is now admitted 
for the firſt time, and was not but with difficulty admitted 
at all, But have patience a few years longer; he will be 
continually aſcending in the goddeſs's fayour, and may 
perhaps at laſt obtain the higheſt, or at leaſt the ſecond 
place, in theſe her folemnities. In the mean time, ſee 
how he is received by the man who is beſt qualified here to 
judge of his dignity,” I looked at him again, and ſaw 
Raphael making him the moſt affectionate congratulations.” 
Muſzum, No. 13. 


1 Ver. 257. 


Parva 
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Parva metu primo, mox ſeſe attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque ſolo, et caput inter nubila condit *. 


There is another figure of this ſort in the 
Georgics of Virgil, as nobly conceived. In- 
ſtead of ſaying that the peſtilence among 
the cattle encreaſed daily, what an exalted 
image has he given us! 


Sævit et in lucem Stygiis emiſſa tenebris 
Pallida TVYSIPHON E. MoRBos agit ante METUMQUE, 
Inque dies avidum ſurgens caput altius effert. 


The ſybil in the fixth Æneid is likewiſe re- 
preſented as ſpreading to ſight, and growing 


larger and larger as the inſpiration came 
upon her. 


— — Subito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comptæ manſere comæ; ſed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri, 

Nec mortale ſonans +. 


We have ſtill a fourth inſtance of Virgil's 
imagination, in the ſpirited picture he has 
drawn of the fury who appears to Turnus 


in the ſeventh Aneid 4. Turnus at firſt, 


Book IV. ver. 175. + Ver. 47. t Ver. 448. 
D d 4 ſuitably. 
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ſuitably to his character, treats her as an 
impertinent old prieſteſs, whoſe habit ſhe 
had indeed borrowed. Upon which ſhe in- 
ſtantly kindles into rage, aſſumes her own 
horrid ſhape in a moment; the ſerpents 
hiſs around her head, and her countenance 
ſpreads forth in all its terrors. 


At juveni oranti ſubitus tremor occupat artus 
Diriguere oculi; tot Erinnys fibilat hydris, 
Tantaque ſe facies aperit, ———— 


In no part of Virgil's writings is there more 
true ſpirit and ſublimity, than in this inter- 
view between Turnus and the fury, both 
whoſe characters are ſtrongly ſupported. 
But to return to Fame. Virgil has repre- 
ſented her as a dreadful and gigantic mon- 
ſer, in which conception, though he might 
have been aſſiſted by the DiscorD of Ho- 
mer, yet his figure is admirably deſigned 
to impreſs terror. She has innumerable 
tongues, mouths, eyes and ears ; the ſound 
of her wings is heard at the dead of night, 
as ſhe flies through the middle of the air. 


Nocte 
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Nocte volat cœli medio, terræque per umbram 


In the day time ſhe fits watchful on battle- 
ments, and on the higheſt towers, and ter- 


rifies great cities, who gaze at her huge and 
formidable appearance, 


Luce ſedet cuſtos, aut ſummi culmine tecti, 
Turribus aut altis, et magnas territat urbes, 


It did not ſuit Poee's purpoſe, to repreſent 
FAME as ſo odious a monſter. He has there- 
fore dropped theſe ſtriking circumſtances in 
Virgil, and ſoftened her features. 


20. With her the Temple ev'ry moment grew, 
And ampler viſtos opened to my view: 
Upwards the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long iles extend *. 


ANoN out of the earth a fabric huge 
Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 
Of dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet, 
Built like a temple, whoſe pilaſters round 
Were ſet, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave +, 


Ver. 262. + Par. Loſt, b. i. ver. 712. 
THis 
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Tris circumſtance of the temple's en- 
larging with the growing figure of the god- 
deſs, is lively, and well imagined. The 
reader feels a pleaſure in having his eye 
carried through a length of building, al- 
moſt to an immenſity. Extenſion is cer- 
tainly a cauſe of the ſublime. In this view 
the following paſſage of Thomſon may be 
conſidered, where he ſpeaks of a lazar-houſe 
in his Caſtle of Indolence &. 


Through the drear caverns ſtretching many a mile, 


The lick uprear'd their heads, and dropp'd their woes 
awhile, 


21. Next theſe a youthful train their vows expreſs'd, 
With feathers crown'd, and gay embroid'ry dreſs'd: 
Hither, they cry'd, direct your eyes and ſee 
The men of pleaſure, dreſs, and gallantry ; 
Ours is the place, at banquets, balls and plays, 
Sprightly our nights, polite are all our days: 

Of unknown dutcheſles lewd tales we tell, 
Yet, would the world believe us, all were well +. 


STROKES of pleaſantry and humour, and 
ſatirical reflections on the foibles of com- 
mon life, are ſurely too familiar, and un- 


* Stanza Ixix. c. 2. + Ver. 380. 
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ſuited to ſo grave and majeſtic a poem as this 
hitherto has appeared to be. Such incon- 
gruities offend propriety; though I know 
ingenious perſons have endeavoured to ex- 
cuſe them, by ſaying that they add a va- 
riety of imagery to the piece, This prac- 
tice is even defended by a paſſage in Ho- 


race. 


Et ſermone opus eſt modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo, 
Defendente vicem modo rhetoris atque poetæ, 
Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas conſulto, —— 


But this judicious remark is, I apprehend, 
confined to ethic and preceptive kinds of 
writing, which ſtand in need of being en- 
livened with lighter images, and ſportive 
thoughts; and where ſtrictures on common 
life, may more gracefully be inſerted. But 
in the higher kinds of poeſy they appear as 
unnatural and out of place, as one of the 
burleſque ſcenes of Heemſkirk would do, 
in a ſolemn landſcape of Pouſſin, When 
I fee ſuch a line as 


c And at each blaſt a lady's honour dies 
in 
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in the TEMPLE of FAME, I lament as much 
to find it placed there, as to ſee ſhops, and 


ſheds, and cottages, erected among the ruins 
of Diocleſian's Baths. 


ON: the revival of literature, the firſt 
writers ſeemed not to have obſerved any sR 
LECTION in their thoughts and images. 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccace, Arioſto, make 
very ſudden tranſitions from the ſublime to 
the ridiculous. Chaucer in his Temple of 
Mars, among many pathetic pictures, has 
brought in a ſtrange line, 2 


The coke is ſcalded for all his long ladell *. 


No writer has more religiouſly obſerved the 
decorum here recommended than Virgil. 


22. This having heard and ſeen, ſome pow'r unknown 
Strait chang'd the ſcene, and ſnatch'd me from the 
throne ; 
Before my view appear'd a ſtructure fair, 
Its ſite uncertain, if in earth or air +. 


* Thus again: — “ As Zſop's dogs contending for a 
bone,” — and many others. 


Ver. 417. 
THE 
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Tux ſcene here changes from the TREM- 
PLE of FAME to that of Rumour. Such 
a change is not methinks judicious, as it 
deſtroys the unity of the ſubje&, and diſ- 
tracts the view of the reader; not to men- 
tion, that the difference between Rumour 
and Fame is not ſufficiently diſtinct and 
perceptible. Pop has however the merit 
of compreſſing the ſenſe of a great number 
of Chaucer's lines into a ſmall compaſs. 
As Chaucer takes every opportunity of ſa- 
tyrizing the follies of his age, he has in 
this part introduced many circumſtances, 
which it was prudent in Popz to omit, as 
they would not have been either reliſhed or 
underſtood in the preſent times. 


23. While thus I ſtood intent to ſee and hear, 


One came, methought, and whiſper'd in my ear: 
What could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe ? 
Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praiſe ? 
'Tis true, ſaid I, not void of hopes I came, 

For who ſo fond as youthful bards of Fame *? 


THIS concluſion is not copied from 
Chaucer; and is, judicious. Chaucer has 


* Ver. 496. ; 
=; finiſhed 
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finiſhed his ſtory inartificially, by ſaying he 
was ſurprized at the ſight of a man of great 
authority, and awoke in a fright. The ſuc- 
cceding lines give a pleaſing moral to the al- 
legory, and the two laſt ſhew the man of ho- 
nour and virtue, as well as the poet. 


Unblemiſh'd let me live, or dic unknown : 
Oh grant an honeſt fame, or grant me none! 


In finiſhing this Section, we may ob- 
ſerve, that PopE's alterations of Chaucer 
are introduced with judgment and art; that 
theſe alterations are more in number, and 
more important in conduct, than any Dry- 
den has made of the ſame author. This 
piece was communicated to Steele, who en- 
tertained a high opinion of its beauties, and 
who conveyed it to Addiſon, PoE had 
ornamented the poem with the machinery 
of guardian angels, which he afterwards 
omitted. He ſpeaks of his work with a 
diffidence uncommon in a young poet, and 
which does him credit .. No errors, 
ſays he to Steele, are ſo trivial, but they 


Vol. VII. Letters, 8vo. p. 248. gen 
Slerve 
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deſerve to be mended. I could point to you 
ſeveral, but it is my buſineſs to be informed 
of thoſe faults I do not know; and as for 
thoſe I do, not to talk of them, but mend 
them.—I am afraid of nothing ſo much as 


to impoſe any thing upon the world which 
is unworthy its acceptance.“ 


IT would have been matter of curioſity to 
have known Addiſon's ſentiments of this vi- 
ſion *. His own is introduced and carried 


on with that vein of propriety and poetry, 
for which this ſpecies of his writings is ſo 


juſtly celebrated, and which contribute to 
place him at the head of allegorical writers, 
ſcarce excepting Plato himſelf. 


* See Tatler, No. 81, referred to above. 
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